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Onward. 


A year ago, we promised our readers changes 


ard improvements in the various departments cf 


the American Agriculturist, which should render 


the journal still more satisfactory to its readers. 


| Each successive number of the journal has borne 





as to the fulfillment of our promises. 


threshold of another autumn, 


testimony 
We now, 
assure the friends of the American Agriculturist, 


on the 


that the paper shall be even more than it has been 
during the past, presenting a still greater variety of 
reading matter, and illustrations, asd gathering 
from every source that which shall be of the most 
value and interest to all who turn to its pages for 
imformation, instruction, and entertainment. 

In addition to our regular editorial force and 
large corps of writers, we begin the campaign this 
fall with a staffof new contributors in the West- 
ern and Southern States, men peculiarly adapted 
by their training and experiences for the work in 


hand. See the Supplement for further information. 
—_> 


The American Agriculturist 
ings.—There is no monthly periodical published 
in the world which presents as many engravings 
by twenty-five per cent as the American Agricultur- 
ist. There were, for example, ninety illustrations 
in the September number, and there are fully as 
many in this issue of the paper. Compare these 
beautiful engravings with those in any of our other 
illustrated periodicals, whose subscription price is 
three or four dollars a year, and you can form an 
idea of the low price at which the American Agri- 
culturist is offered, as compared with other maga- 
zines. It is by far the cheapest journal published 
in this or any other country. 


ee 
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A Great Premium List.—The variety of ar- 
ticles offered by us during the past year as Pre- 
miums for subscribers gave great satisfaction. We 
are able, however, through special arrangements 
with manufacturers, to present a list of Premiums 
for this year which, for utility, taste, and beauty, 
surpass any of our previous selections. Those 
which were specially popular, we again offer. In 
making the additions, we have in every instance 
secured the latest designs and patterns. Every- 
body can work for these Premiums with the as- 
surance that the articles offered are just as repre- 
sented. See the Premium List. 





How to Get Subscribers and Premiums, 
—Select your Premiums. Make out a list of neigh- 
bors or farmers in your vicinity, who, ff they do 
not take the paper already, should become sub- 
scribers. Call upon them systematically for a few 
evenings, and you will be surprised to find how 
soon you have collected sufficient subscriptions to 
entitle you to almost any article you desire in our 
list. Have a smal? blank book or memorandum 
that will contain the name of each subscriber as 
fast as you secure them, and you will discover that 
the influence of numbers will aid you materially. 
When B sees that A has subscribed to the club, he 
will be influenced to do likewise, especially after 
you have shown him one of the beautiful issues of 
the paper. When A and B have given you their 
names for the club, C, D, and E, and so on, will be 
readily influenced to do what the others have done 
Your entire club is soon formed. When you 
send the names to us, we will forward the Pre- 
miums to your address. Our subscription list is 
to-day larger than at any time duting ten years. 
We ask the co-operation of our subscribers and 
friends in placing the American Agriculturist in 
every home. It is conceded to be the cheapest 
and best periodical of its character in the world. 
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| ground oats and corn, may be given. 
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Large weeds ia mesdows and pastures are now 
readily seen, und can be quickly removed witha 
chisel-blade attached to a long handle. Grass lands 
| to furnish hay next year should not be closely fed 
by stock during the late autumn, but instead be top- 


dressed with fine, well-rotted manure. Grass seed 
may be sown on spots where the stand is pvor, and 
if harrowed over, ard some fertilizer added, a good 
growth may be expected. 

It is not too late to sow wheat and rye; if the 
soil is in fine condition, both may do as well as 
carly-sown grain, and are more likely to escape the 
ravages of the Hessian Fly. A top-dressing of 
manure will assist in giving the plants a good 
growth before the ground freezes. 

Potatoes should be dug as soon as they are ripe, 
and kept for a time in heaps in the field to dry out. 
Sunlight injures potatoes, and they should there- 
fore be stored in a dark, frost-proof place. All de- 
cayed potatoes should be assorted out, and burned 
with the vines, when clearing up the field. Man- 


| gels and beets are injured by frost, and should be 


harvested in safety. These roots may be kept in 
heaps near the stable, and removed by the load as 
required. It is important to ventilate the pits well 
to prevent heating. Turnips will stand frosts, and 
continue to grow until the season closes. 


Make the necessary water-courses in fields to re- 


| lieve them of the excess of surface water during 
| heavy storms. 


The furrows, wide and shallow, 
should run diagonally across slopes, with little fall. 
All kinds of litter, except weeds with ripened seeds, 
should go into the barnyard. There should bea 
general cleaning up in and around the garden and 
stables, to give a neat appearance at the end of the 
season. Now is a good time to make the necessary 
repairs and improvements for wintering the farm 
animals before bringing them permanently into the 
yards and stables. 





Notes on Live Stock. 


Horses should no longer be turned out at night. 
A cold rain may bring on troubles which are diffi- 
cult to cure at this time of year. If horses are un- 
avoidably drenched, rub them dry as soon as pos- 
sible, and cover with blankets. Horses need to en- 
ter upon the winter in good health. 

Cows cannot be kept in good flow of milk with- 
out ample rations of rich fodder. As the pastures 
become bare, corn stalks, cut and mixed with 
Feed the 
tops of beets, turnips, etc., in small quantities. 
The aim should be to have the cows in fine form at 
the close of their pasturage. 

Speak for March lambs this month. There is 
often a fine profit in buying poorly-fed sheep from 
sections where fodder is scarce, and turning them 
off fatin the spring. In this way a large amount 
of straw, if fed with corn, may be made into 
manure as a second source of gain. 

Brood sows need to be kept in good condition to 
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meet the male next month for March pigs. It is 
best to begin at once to feed for pork, using the 
soft corn first. The pens should be clean and 
warm. The store pigs will do well on the slops of 
the house, with bran stirred in. Skim milk is good 


for these. 


| 
| 
| 


| inch walls of earth. 


The pullets will lay eggs through the winter if | 


kept in a warm house, and provided with crushed 
shells and good feed. Chopped cabbage and 
other green food is relished by fowls along with 
the grain. Avoid crowding the poultry, and keep 


the nests, walls, etc., free from vermin. Early | 


fattened poultry are more profitable marketed 
during the latter part of October and early in 
November than at Thanksgiving or Christmas time. 


es 
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The Fruit Harvest. 

The earlier the variety of apple or pear, the 
shorter, as a rule, the imterval between maturity 
and full ripeness. With summer varieties, this 
period lasts but a few days, while with winter 
kinds, it may be several months. Winter apples 
differ among themselves, in the time for picking. 
Those which, like the Rhode Island Greening, be- 
gin to fail soon after maturity, should be gathered 
first, while others may be left until there is danger 
of severe frost ; a light frost does not injure them. 
Baskets of convenient size with a little hay in the 
bottom may be used in gathering. These should 
have astrong wire hook attached to the handle, 
to aliow ** to be hung to a branch; some prefer a 
grain-bag slung over the shoulder, its mouth being 
keps open by a stick. Self-supporting ladders and 
step laddevr of different lengths, should be used in 
preference to common ladders to lean against the 
tree. When the fruit is mature, it will readily part 
from the tree, no foree being required. Early 
apples may be placed in the barrel at once, while 
the late ones may be laid in heaps for two or three 
weeks, to be covered with straw when there is 
danger of freezing. Here they part with some 
moisture, the skin toughens, and they keep better 
than when barrelled at once. 

ASsORTING.—Even in years of abundance, really 
fine fruit will meet with ready sale, and careful 
assorting is more necessary then than when the 
fruit is scarce. In barrelling make two qualities 
for market, and one of inferior fruit, to be dis- 
posed of at home. Red apples, as a rule, bring 
the best price; these usually have a bloom upon 
the surface, upon which much of their beauty de- 
pends, and in handling, carefully avoid rubbing 
this off. Fill the barrel slightly above the level of 
the staves, arranging the top layer with stems up- 
ward, and bring the head to its place by the use of 
a harrelling press, or a strong lever. The barrels 
may be left under a shed until there is danger of 
freezing, when they are to be taken to the cellars. 





Kitchen and Market Gardens. 

The important work at this time is getting ready 
to place crops in their winter quarters (in far north- 
ern localities they must be stored this month), and 
making all possible preparation for spring. Among 
roots, beets and carrots should not be exposed to 
the frost, while parsnips, salsify, and scorzonera 
are not injured by hard freezing, but made sweeter 
and more tender. Where the quantity of roots to 
be stored is large, they may be pitted above 
ground. The roots are to be piled up in a sharply 
conical heap, against which is placed a layer of 
straw. ‘* Shutters ’’ (made by fastening half-inch 
boards together with battens), are laid upon the 
straw, and, before freezing weather, a sufficient 
covering of earth, to exclude frost, is placed over 
the shutters, leaving a ventilating space at the top, 
which later may be closed with straw. Ifthe roots 
are in small quantity, or if it is desired to remove a 
portion during the winter, the trench used by mar- 
ket-gardeners will be convenient. A trench or pit 
is dug in a place where the water will drain away 
from it. It may be three feet deep and six feet 
wide, or of a size suited to the quantity to be 
stored. The roots are carefully laid up, for about 
two feet of the length of the pit, until they reach 
the level of the surface. Then another stack of 








placed in this, and covered with a foot or so of 
leaves, will keep well, and be accessible. Cabbages 
should remain until there is danger of their being 
frozen into the ground. The simplest way of pre- 
serving them is to place them on the ground, with 
the roots up, and cover the heads before the 
ground is frozen with four to six inches of soil. 
For family use, where they can be taken out as re- 
quired, dig a pit several inches deeper than the 
hight of the cabbages; stand them closely to- 
gether in the pit, heads up; cover with several 
inches of leaves, and lay on a roofing of boards, 
slanting, so as to shed rain. 
should be stored before freezing weather. Dig a 
trench:a foot wide and deep enough to hold the 
celery with its tops at the level of the ground. 
The plants, having been brought into proper shape 
by ‘‘handling,”’ are to be placed upright in the 
trench, and as close together as possible. As cold 
weather approaches, cover the tops with leaves or 
straw, increasing the covering as the weather grows 
colder; it is well to lay some boards, to make a 
slanting roof over the covering. A supply for sev- 
eral days may be kept in a cool cellar, by placing a 
couple of inches of soil in the bottom of a box, and 
standing the celery upright in the box. Onions are 
best kept in a loft, and covered with hay. 
Squashes and sweet potatoes must be stored where 
the temperature can be kept up to sixty degrees. 


the plants that are set out in masses, such as Ge- 
raniums, Verbenas, Heliotropes and others. These 
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roots is built, six inches from the first, and so on. | 
The spaces between the stacks of roots are filled | 
with earth. The pit, when finished, consists of | 
stacks of roots, two feet long, separated by six- 

This allows the removal of a | 
stack of roots without disturbing the others. A | 
covering of leaves will be sufficient at first, but as 
cold weather approaches, the pits must be covered 
with earth, well rounded up to shed water. Large 
quantities of roots should not be stored in the 
house cellar, for sanitary reasons. A moderate 
quantity for kitchen use may be kept in the ecllar 
in barrels or boxes, and covered with dry earth. If 
parsnips, salsify, ete., are left in the ground, 
enough for use while the ground is frozen may ke 
stored in this manner. A small root cellar for the 
kitchen may be made by sinking a cask, all the 
better if it has no bottom, not far from the kitchen 
door, and providing it with a cover. The roots, 





Celery for winter use 


Beading Plants.—The above is a general name for 
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are rarely worth taking up after a summer in the 
open ground. 
—-—=o- 





The Flower Garden and Grounds. 

By Grounds, we mean that portion of the farm 
or other estate devoted to ornamental purposes, or 
to pleasure, whether it be a private park, or @ 
front yard. This season is especially suited to the 
making of improvements, whether it be the lay- 
ing out of new walks and drives, or the complete 
remodeling of the ground, and also the formation 
of new flower beds and borders. <A coating of 
gravel upon common soil will not make a perma- 
nent walk. The earth should be thrown out for 
the depth of at least two feet, and the excavation 
filled with stones; the larger at the bottom, smaller 
above, with gravel at the top; such a walk will 
last, and keep dry. Ornamental trees are subject 
to the same laws of growth as fruit trees, and like 
those may, according to circumstances, be planted 
in the fall orspring. The same applies to orna- 
mental shrubs. 

Bulbs.—Sufficient has already been said on the 
planting of Dutch Bulbs. Certain other bulbs need 
to be taken up at this season, such as the Hybrid 
Gladioluses, Tiger-flower (Tigridias), Tuberoses 
and other tender bulbs. If the Tuberoses have 
not finished blooming, lift them and plant in 
boxes of soil and place them in a green-house, or 
at a window until their flowering is over. After the 
bulbs are dry, wrap them in papers, with labels, 
and store them where they willnot freeze. Tube- 
roses if expected to bloom must not be exposed to 
a temperature below fifty degrees. Take up Can- 
nas before their foliage is killed. 

——cj{ sce 


Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


If the advice of former months has been fol- 
lowed, the green-house will be ready to receive 
plants at any time. Indeed those from tropical 
countries should go in before cool nights check 
their growth, while nearly hardy plants, like 
Camellias and Azaleas, may remain out until frost 
without injury. Plants that were turned out of 
their pots into the border, are sometimes so over- 
grown as to not be worth taxing up. If the roots 
of such plants must be cut back severely in order 
to pot them, the tops should be cut away in pro- 
portion. Before the plants are taken in, see that 
they are free from insects. Annuals may be used 
for the decoration of the green-house and window 
gardens, and are especially useful for cutting. The 
first sowing may be made now, and later at inter- 
vals of a month. Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft 
(white and crimson), and Mignonette are among the 
most popular and useful. 

A number of hardy plants force very readily and 
bloom freely in winter. The Bleeding Heart 
(Dicentra spectabilis), forces easily, Astilbe Japonica, 
often incorrectly called Spirea, will give an 
abundance of its pure white panicles. We have 
forced these most successfully in the window. 
Deutzia gracilis is a capital small shrub to force, as 
is Spirea Thunbergii. All plants for forcing should 
be taken up early, potted, and placed in a frame or 
a cool cellar until January, when they may be 
given heat and light. Bulbs for forcing should be 
potted as early as possible, in a rich soil made open 
by adding a plenty of sand. If the pots can not 
be placed in a cool cellar, or a frame, set them 
under the shelter of a fence, covering them with 
coal ashes. Climbing vines add much to the at- 
tractiveness of a window garden; among the best 
is the European Ivy. Among annuals, Tropzo- 
lums are useful, both the gay colored sorts and the 
quaint Canary-bird Flower (TZropeolum peregri- 
num.) Seeds of these should be sown at once. 

Hanging baskets for the green-house and win- 
dow, if not already filled, should be made ready 
without delay. Ivy twined about the basket and 
its handles is most useful, and for trailing over the 
edges, use Tradescantia repens, and the common 
“Creeping Charlie” or ‘‘ Jenny,” it is known by 
both names, its botanical name being Lysimachia 
nummularia, Though a perfectly hardy plant, it 
does well in the house, if the latter be not too warm. 
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Among the Cocoanuts. 
a 
Straight up, for fifty feet, an ash-grey stem, 
banded with many indented rings, springs from 
the yellow sand. Far up, the sea breeze rustles a 
feathered crown of sweeping fern-like fronds, 
which wave against the sky like so many gigantic 
plumes. As we looked up in delight at this, the 


first cocoanut tree we had ever seen, a sharp snap | 
sounded overhead, and we dodged just in time to | 
save our head from a large nut, which, breaking | 


from its stem, had fallen and now rolled at our feet. 

On aschooner bound to Aspinwall, we had run 
ashore during the night on one of the many coral 
reefs which wall the Central American coast from 
the deep Carribbean. By day, the islet would 
have been visible enough, with its great tree stand- 
ing us a warning beacon, tall and solitary. But 
the night had been dark, and we had made the 
closer acquaintance of the signal tree. We were 
carried, a couple of days later, to St. Andrews by a 
native fishing boat, which had been on a cruise 
after turtles, and which we signalled. There we 
saw the cocoanut in all its glory. St. Andrews is 
the chief supply port of the cocoanut in the Ameri- 
can tropics. The nuts are brought North from all 
along the coast, and from many of the West India 
Islands, but St. Andrews is the great producing 
center. The island is given over entirely to cocoa- 
nut growing. The nuts are its only currency, and 
from them many of the islanders have grown rich, 
as riches go in that primitive society. The crop, 
which was originally planted by nature, has since 
been improved by man, and now St. Andrews is 
said to produce the best cocoanuts in the world. 

The nut is said to have originally been a native 
of the East Indies and the South Sea Islands. How 


it ever traversed the vast stretch of sea to take | 


root in our own hemisphere is one of nature’s 
mysteries. But here it is, with a tenacious hold. 


The cocoanut palm delights in the salt moisture | 


of the sea. We have found it in the interior, where 
it had been planted, but it bore either no fruit or 
such as was too poor and dry to eat. But on the 
hot sands of the seashore, and along the salt la- 
goons which indent the tropical coasts, it thrives 
and flourishes. The largest and sturdiest trees are 
always nearest the sea. There they are found from 





Fig. 2.—THE COCOANUT HARVEST. 


fifty to one hundred feet high, while farther back 
they decrease to from thirty to fifty feet in hight. 


| 
| 





| like a gigantic fern. 


| The stem is from one to two feet in diameter, 
| rather smooth in grain, and marked with rings 
where successive rows of leaves have decayed and 
broken from the stem. Each row of leaves is said 


ww 





Fig. 1.—YOUNG AND OLD COCOANUT TREES. 


to be the growth of a year, and we have counted 
from seventy to ninety rings on the giant stems of 
trees growing on St. Andrews and the San Blas coast. 

The foliage of the cocoanut palm is inexpres- 
sibly beautiful. Imagine from fifteen to twenty 
gigantic ferns, dark green in color and with tough- 
fibered, sharp-pointed and highly polished leaves 
or fronds. Bunch these at the end of a towering 
pole, and sct them swaying and clashing in the 
breeze and flashing the sun from their polished 
surfaces, and you can form an idea of the tree. 

The cocoanut makes its first appearance above 
ground with a delicate fern-like shoot. Another 
and another follows until the growing plant looks 
Then a couple of leaves turn 


| yellow, brown, and bright russet, and drop off, and 





you sce a foot of stem between the remaining 
leaves and the ground. It takes from seven to ten 
years to send the tree up to a hight of twenty 
feet. Then it begins to bear. The first crop of 
nuts is from fifteen to twenty-five a year. When 
it. is in full bearing a tree will make an annual yield 
of from eighty to one hurfdred nuts, or even more. 

The cocounut propagates with amazing readi- 
ness. A nut washed ashore on some tropical beach 
is rolled up by the tide. Then the rain rots the 
husk, and the winds bury it in the sand, and next 
year a cocoanut palm is springing from the arid 
ground.—The trees protect the tropical beaches 
from the action of the tides. Their roots spread 
out and interlace into a tough and matlike net- 
work, which opposes a wall of vigorous resistance 
to the gnawing and encroachments of the sea. 

Every one knows what the ordinary cocoanut of 
commerce looks like. In nature, however, it is en- 
closed by a thick, tough husk, fibrous on the in- 
side, and from two to three inches thick, but cov- 
ered without by a smooth, light-green rind. This 
husk is either split with a blow of a heavy wood- 
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; knife and torn from the nut, or else the nut is 
husked by splitting the rind on an iron blade set 
in a log, as shown in the illustration. It is from 
the fibre of the husk that the mats and cordage of 
commerce are made. The fibre is rot-proof jn 
water, and in tropical ships is popular in the form 
of coir rope. ‘he uses of the cocoanut in aj] 
forms are manifold. The value of the fruit for 
food is its least recommendation. The meat of 
the nut is macerated and soaked in water, and 
pressed, when it yields a rich oil, very pleasant in 


| flavor at first, but soon growing rancid on expos- 





ure. This oil is also obtained by boiling the meat, 
and furnishes a stearine for candles. It is used 
pure for burning, and in soap-making. Soap made 
from cocoanut oil forms a lather in salt water, 
Mixed with resin, the oil makes a valuable pitch 
for caulking. It is largely used in tropical cook- 
ery, and on holidays many of the aborigines and 
blacks besmear themselves with it as if it were a 
perfume. The meat from which the oil is obtained 
is savory, but, being rich in fat, is very indigestible. 

A green cocoanut contains only a milky fluid, 
which gradually consolidates on the inside of the 
shell. When the nut becomes over-ripe on the tree, 
only a watery milk is left in the shell. This 
rapidly sours, when the nut becomes worthless. 
If it is picked, however, before it grows too 


| old, the milk preserves its sweetness. 


The leaves of the cocoanut palm furnish the 
most durable thatch known in the tropics. They 
are also extensively worked into mats, screens, bas- 
kets, boxes, and so on. When dampened and ex- 
posed to the sun until the green portion rots, the 
fibre is carded and woven into coarse cloth. The 
wood is fine grained and hard, and is used in orna- 
mental work under the name of porcupine wood. 


| The fibrous heart of the old stems is made into 





cordage. The husk is used for burning, and makes 
an excellent scrubbing brush. 

There are so many uses of the cocoanut palm 
that it has, not untruly, been called the most use- 
ful plant known to man. The same tree affords 
food, drink, clothing, ropes, firing, light, and a 
house to live in. The root of the tree is said to 
possess a narcotic property similar to opium, and 
is often chewed for that quality. The shells are 
made into drinking cups, ladles, and other useful 
household implements, and the bud from which 
the flowers start is boiled and eaten like cabbage. 

When the cocoanut palm is cultivated it is 
planted in rows like fruit trees, some twenty 
feet apart. But it will grow much closer. Dense 
growth, however, impairs the productiveness of 
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Fig. 3.—HUSKING COCOANUTS. 


the trees. The nuts grow in clusters of from five 
to fifteen, and there are ten to twelve bunches on a 
tree. They are attached by a cord-like stem, which, 
when the nut is ripe, often dries and breaks. But 








the nuts are always harvested before they are quite 
ripe, and left to mature on the voyage. Expert 
climbers ascend the trees and hack the fruit off 
with knives resembling bill-hooks. The nuts are 
then husked, and the little round eyes at the end 
daubed with pitch to close them. This is to keep 
the air from the nut, as 
one of the spots is so thin 
as to break readily, in 
which case the milk 
would escape and the 
nut spoil. This ‘‘ pitch- 
ing the eyes,” as it is 
called, is always the last 
operation performed be- 
fore the nuts go into the 
hold for their voyage to 
market. The pitch-pot 
is set out on deck, and 
as rapidly as the nuts are 
loaded board from 
the big which 
bring them from the 
shore, the pitch is ap- 
plied and the nuts are 
passed below. Perhaps 
this will explain to many 
the mysterious spot of 
tar which seen on 
every cocoanut sold here, 
a spot, by the way, which we once heard a dealer 
assure an inquisitive customer was a “‘ trade-mark.” 
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How to Transplant Trees from Woods. 
se 

Many think it cheaper and better to take up 
large trees from the woods, and transplant them 
to their grounds or to the road-side, than to buy 
nursery trees. As a rule, such trees die; they 
fail because proper precautions have not been 
taken. In digging up the tree, all the roots out- 
side of a circle a few feet in diameter are cut off, 
and the tree is reset with its full head of branches. 
Whoever has seen trees in the forest that were up- 
turned by a tornado, must have been struck by the 
manner in which the roots run very near to the 
surface, and toa great distance. When the roots 
of these trees are cut off at two or three feet from 
the trunk, few or no fibrous or feeding roots are 
left ; and if the mass of tops is left, the expansion 
of the buds in the spring will not be responded to 
by a supply of sap from the roots, and death must 
follow. If such trees have the tops completely 
removed, leaving only a bare pole, they will usu- 
ally grow when transplanted. The tree is little 
more than an immense cutting ; but there are roots 
enough left to meet the demand of the few shoots 
that start from the top, and growth above and be- 
low ground are well balanced. We have seen 
maples, elms, and basswood trees, fifteen feet or 
more high, transplanted in this manner, without a 





desired distance. This will cause the formation of 
fibrous roots near the tree. It will be safer to take 
two years for the operation, cutting half of the 
roots each year. Such trees may be removed in 
safety, especially if a good share of the top is re- 
moved at transplanting. Shrubs of various kinds 
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Preserving Grapes. 
peti 


Inquiry is frequently made of us as to the best 
method of preserving grapes, without indicating 
the variety. Grapes differ in their keeping quali- 
ties almost as much as do apples. While some 
last for only a week or 
two, others with a little 
care may be had in good 
condition until after the 
holidays, and we have 
known them to keep well 
until Mareh or later. 
The most generally cul- 
tivated grape, the Con- 
cord, is the poorest 
keeper, and we have not 
heard of any successful 
attempts to preserve it 
long after it is gathered. 
The Diana, Catawba, Isa- 
bella, and Iona keep 
longest; the Delaware 
lasts for awhile, but not 
so long as the others. 
With more recent varie- 
ties, our friends must 
experiment; there is 








require the same treatment. Many of our native 
shrubs are of great beauty, and desirable as orna- 
ments to the grounds. As ordinarily transplanted, 
they are rarely satisfactory. If the whole top of 
these shrubs, every branch, be removed, leaving 
only a stick with as much root as can be secured, 
success is quite certain. We have removed the 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) safely in this manner ; 
the shrubs show no signs of their rough treatment. 
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Improved Blackberries. 
> 

All of the popular cultivated Blackberries were 
originally found in a wild state. If any really ex- 
ecllent variety has been raised by cultivators from 
seeds, we are not aware of it. 
Almost every one who has in his 
youth gone ‘a _ blackberrying,” 
can recollect certain patches, or 
single bushes, which gave fruit far 
superior to others, and which, in 
memory, seem vastly better than 
any of the cultivated sorts. Those 
who know of such special wild 
bushes can easily bring them into 
cultivation, and enjoy their fruit 
without hunting for it. Take up the 
roots of such bushes this fall and 
cut all that are as large as a goose- 
quill, or larger, into pieces from 
one to three inches long. Takea 











Fig. 4.—A COCOANUT CARGO FOR TOWN.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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much need of informa- 
tion regarding the keep- 
ing qualities of these. Grapes, to keep well, 
must be thoroughly ripe ; some varieties color and 
are eatable some time before they are fully ripe. 
When the stem of the cluster loses its firmness, 
and the portion between the fruit and its point of 
attachment to the vine is limp and hangs down as if 
it were a string, the fruit may be gathered. It is 
the practice of those who send fruit to market, to 
place it in small boxes, after it has been exposed 
to the air for a few days, to “‘cure.’”? This renders 
the skin tough, and prevents it from cracking in 
handling and packing. The boxes are then kept 
at as low and as even a temperature as possible, 
without freezing. Large establishments have fruit 


houses, the walls of which are filled in with saw- 
dust, to prevent sudden changes of temperature. 

























Fig. 5.—COCOANUT PLANTATION.—Dravwn and Engraved for the Americzn Agriculturist. 


failure. Some trees treated in this manner were 
planted in our neighborhood about ten years ago. 
They have now as fine heads as one would wish, 
and show no signs of former rough treatment. 
Trees in pastures, or on the edge of the woods, are 
better furnished with roots. These should be pre- 
pared for transplanting by digging down to the 
roots, and cutting off all that extend beyond the 
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box of any kind, and, if the bottom is tight, bore 
several holes in it. Lay some straw over the holes, 
and over this an inch or so of soil; upon this place 
a layer of roots, then some soil, more roots, and so 
on until the box is full. Bury the box in a place 
where water will not stand, and cover it with 
enough earth to prevent freezing. Next spring 
the roots may be planted in nursery rows. 


} 


For family use, the grapes may be laid in con- 
venient boxes, which should be covered, to pre- 
vent shrivelling from drying, and kept in a room 
that is not heated, or in a very dry, cool cellar. 
Grapes have been kept by packing them in stone 
jars and burying them below the reach of frost. 
In Europe the canes are cut with the fruit on them, 
and their lower ends placed in bottles of water. 

















Cheap Protection 
> 

Cold winds and storms are frequent in October, 

and on to April in a large part of the country, and 

it is high time now to look out for the domestic 
animals, whose health, vigor, growth, and profit 
depend upon the care we give them. Costly barns, 
stalls and stables are well enough, but the great 
mass of farmers cannot afford these, and over a 
Jarge part of our great timberless regions lumber 
is scarce and costly, often not obtainable by new 
settlers. But straw or coarse hay is abundant 
everywhere, and cheap, too, and it affords one of 
the best protectors. A straw shelter may have a 
cheap look, but that is not to be considered in a 
majority of cases, while the materials can be put 
into a shape not wholly offensive to the eye. Re- 
member that still air is a non-conductor of heat, 
(moving air particles pick up and carry heat.) 
Hence fur, air, wool, cotton, etc., anything that 
is full of little interstices, or air spaces and holes 
which keep much air in them in a quiet state, is a 
good non-conductor of heat. Straw, hay, leaves, 
etc., not only stop air currents (winds), but pre- 
vent heat escaping through them, because full of 
spaces containing confined air. For all animals we 
want to prevent the escape from their surface of 
the heat formed by food within their bodies. 

STRAW SHELTERS. 

Nearly every one owning animals can get straw, 
and many who have barns and abundant lumber 
ean often use straw advantageously for supplemen- 
tary or additional stalls for some stock, as sheep 
and swine, and extra cattle. Straw shelters can 
be built without cost for carpenters or for boards. 
The simplest form is built on a high bank of earth 
or sods, running east and west, or better a little 
northwesterly, and of any desired length. The 
walls, perpendicular on the inside, may be oneanda 
half to three feet, or more, thick, according to the 
firmness of the carth or sods used. Lay long 
poles, however rough, from the top of this bank 
to the ground on the southerly side. Close the 
westerly end with sods, or an earth bank, leaving 
the easterly end open for an entrance. Then lay 
straw thickly upon the long slanting poles, keep- 
ing the straws running up and down in the top 
layer, as much as they can be, straightened out, so 
as to carry rains off to the ground. Lay a few 
poles over the straw to prevent winds blowing it 
off, or run over it a few lengths of strong twine, or 
tarred rope strands, held firmly either by stones 
tied to the ends, or by tying them to little stakes 
driven into the earth and in the earth wall. Run 
the strings diagonally across, like net-work, if the 
straw is so straight that the cords will not hold it if 
they run straight down the slope. This will make 
a warm protection against north, northwest and 
northwestern storms, few cold winds or storms 
come from the south. For sheep, swine and other 
animals, when peaceable, the eastern or southeast 
side may be partly closed by an earth-bank, leaving 
only a sort of doorway, and this may be closed by 
boards set against it during severe storms. Such 
a shelter, large enough for quite a flock of sheep, 
or drove of hogs, or a small herd of cattle, can be 
put up in a day’s work, and be done at odd hours, 
It may be extended to any size by simply length- 
ening the main earth-bank. For large numbers of 
cattle, it is best to make several separate shelters, 
and let the animals be in smaller numbers together. 
They will naturally separate themselves into groups 
that will herd peaceably. 

An improvement on the above, is to build two 
side walls, one three to six feet higher than the 
other, according to the length of the poles avail- 
able, and lay on poles and straw as before stated. 
Keep slope enough to have the straw carry off 
rains. Let the lower wall be high enough for the 
smaller animals to go close to it under the roof. 

ANOTHER STRAW SHELTER.—Mr. John M. Stahl 
sends to the American Agriculturist the follow- 
ing directions: Set posts, forked at the top, 
firmly in the ground, and lay in the forks strong 
poles to support other poles or rails that carry the 
oofing straw. Nail poles or boards against the 
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east, north, and west sides, sometimes against the | 
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tung, from which proceeds a tube, bent twice at 


south side also, and against these pile straw to the right angles; one leg is tightly inserted in the 


top. A southern slope is preferable. Cut a ditch 
just outside the straw, around the higher ground 
side, to carry off water, banking the excavated 
earth against the straw. Set the supporting posts 
deep and firm, to prevent heaving by frosts or sag- 
ging by the pushing of cattle. For the roof, put 
straw upon the poles or rails, carrying it up toa 
point like a straw stack. To hold the straw down 
and keep it sharp-pointed, tie together two heavy 
blocks or poles, with a foot or so of rope between 
them, and hang these over the top of the straw, 
running down the sides. [For heavy or high roofs 
four poles may be used, tied in pairs.] Winter 
shelters should not be too close and warm, as the 
sudden change in temperature in going out into 
the cold may produce a chill that will drive the 
blood inward and produce congestion. If close, 
proper ventilation is necessary for the escape of foul 
air from the breathing and exhalations from the 
skin and from the excrements. Openings should 
be made where direct air-drafts will not strike the 
animals. A slanting board over the opening will 
keep out rain. Hogs especially lie close together, 
and have an outside layer of fat, so that they keep 
warm easily, and may go out quite heated from 
close, warm pens. Other animals do not crowd so 
closely together, and may bave warmer sheds. 


A Cueap Hoa SHELTER, and the best we have ever 
seen, is one we have used many years. It is cheap 
and durable. On a gentle southern slope a square 
structure, four feet high, is made of logs, or large 
poles, firmly and deeply notched together at the 
corners. The lower two are logs a foot in diame- 
ter, chinked closely between them. Above there 
are four poles, six inches in diameter, laid closely 
but left unchinked for ventilation. An entrance is 
cut on the southern or eastern side. The cover is 
of poles, or rails, and straw, as above described. 
A ditch is cut around tocarry off water, leaving the 
soil dry inside. Hogs thus protected need no bed- 
ding straw. 

A More TasteruL Hoe SHELTER, though no 
more effective,we have used for fifteen years. Posts 
firmly set, standing four feet above ground, have 
horizontal boards nailed uponthem. Shorter posts 
are set that hold a plate which supports the roof 
boards, which slope towards the front. The plate 
posts are set far enough in front to correspond 
with the length of the roof boards used. The 
south side is left open; the ends are closed with 
boards. The pen may be square or extended each 
way to any desired length. A neighbor of ours 
has one over two hundred feet long. The roof 
should be water-tight, and the sides sufficiently so 
to prevent cold air drafts or the direct entrance of 
driving storms. Dry ground and the removal of 
excrements to maintain cleanliness are essentials in 
all shelters. 


Fermentation of 
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Cider and other Juices, 
a 

A fruit juice of any kind, in a warm place, will 
soon begin to ferment. The sugar, and similar 
substances it contains, will, by the action of a nat- 
ural ferment, soon be converted into alcohol. If 
the juice be exposed to the air, its alcohol will be 
rapidly changed into acetic acid or vinegar, and the 
fermentation may go still further, to the putrefac- 
tive stage. To properly ferment fruit juices of 
any kind, whether of the apple, the pear, or any of 
the small fruits, including grapes, the operation 
should go on with complete exclusion of the air. 
The first stages of fermentation, that in which 
sugar, etc., are converted into alcohol, does not 
require the presence of the atmosphere, but will 
proceed much better without it. In the change of 
sugur, etc., to alcohol, carbonic acid is formed which 
must be allowed to escape. If this can be provided 
for, and at the same time no air allowed to come 
in contact with the liquid, the fermentation will 
stop at the proper point. This may be accom- 
plished by providing the cask, containing the 
juice, with a water-trap, such as is used in the 
French vineyards. ‘Th 


| 


cask is fitted witha tight | to the 


bung; the other dips into a cup of water. This 
tube may be of tin, glass, lead, or India-rubber, 
As the carbonie acid gas is formed, it passes 
through the tube, bubbles up through the wa- 
ter in the cup, while the water covering the end 
of the tube, prevents the air from passing back 
into the cask. When the sugar and such materials 
are exhausted, fermentation ceases. Those who 
have not tasted cider made in this manner can haye 
no idea of its excellence. Those who wish to experi- 
ment with the juice of grapes or other fruits, in a 
small way, can easily attach such a water-trap to 
the jug or whatever vessel may contain the liquid. 
The best native wine we ever saw, was made in a 
two gallon jug, in which a similar tube was used dur- 
ing the fermentation. The lower the temperature 
at which the fermentation takes place, the better. 





A Good Hopple. 


The strap, a, is of good leather, an inch and a 
half wide, and one foot long, with a strong buckle 
and guard. The iron ring, 0, should be at least 
two inches in diameter, to slide easily on the strap. 
For cows, run the strap through the ring, as 
shown in the engraving, and buckle it around the 





A CONVENIENT HOPPLE, 


fore leg below the knee joint, tightly cnough to 
prevent its slipping over the fetlock when the head 
is lowered in grazing. Put the rope around both 
horns, and tie it with a fast knot, not a noose, 
barely tight enough for the hand to pass under it. 
This preyents damage to head and horns in long 
wearing. With the other end of the rope through 
the ring draw the head well down and fasten it. 
For horses or mules use a rope halter, and fasten 
the strap above the knee joint, drawing it tightly 
enough to prevent its slipping down when slacken- 
ed. Experience will soon indicate the length of 
rope required between the head and leg ; twoanda 
half feet is sufficient for the largest animal. A 
mule of mine has beaten every hopple but this one. 
A cow (otherwise valuable) that I bought with a 
county-wide reputation as a jumper, has been con- 
quered by this hopple. If the strap be dropped 
lower than above directed, the animal is very apt 
to get the other foot over the rope and be thrown, 
or cut the rope. The strap can be changed from 
one leg to the other at pleasure without removing 
the head gear. Always use a rope, and not a chain 
which is easily tangled and broken by a sudden 
jerk. A worn out rope is easily replaced. One is 
more apt to get the strap too loose than too tight, 
and the rope too long than too short. This hopple 
is perfectly safe. A mule can roll with it when so 
hampered that he cannot jump two rails high. 
TEAMSTER. 
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The Little Gem Squash.—We have more 
than once called attention to the fact that winter 
squashes, used green, indeed when quite small, were 
far preferable to the very best of the carly squashes, 
the ‘‘Summer Crookneck.’’ This has received a 
marked illustration the past summer. Observing 
that our vines of ‘ Little Gem” were well set with 
fruit, some of them, the skin of which was still 
tender enough to be cookec, were tried upon the 
table. The ‘Little Gem” isa most excellent win- 
ter squash, and its small size makes it acceptable 
to small families, who find a large squash, like the 
Hubbard, ete., too much to cook at once. Taken 
in its green and partly grown state, the “ Little 
Gem”? is really delicious, and so far superior to the 
best kind of ‘Summer squash”’ as to make it un- 
necessary to grow those varieties. The same applies 
‘*Tfubbard’’ and other winter varieties. 
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A French-Roofed Cottage, Costing $2, 500. 


Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, give the details of 
an economical and convenient cottage. It has 
three finished stories, containing the usual halls, 
twelve rooms, seven closets, a pantry, and a large 
cellar. If desired, a part of the cellar may be fin- 
ished off for a dining-room and kitchen, increasing 
the number of rooms to fourteen.... Exterior 


4figure 1),—The main part of the building has com- 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRENCH ROOFED COTTAGE. Fig. 


pact and rounded outlines, with sufficient breadth 
to make it strong. The arched porch is covered 
by a second story projection, with a tower-like 
finish, which increases the breadth, and adds a 
stately and pleasing feature to the structure.... 
Cellar (figure 2).—The hight of ceiling is seven 
feet. The extreme ground measurements agree 
with those of the main house. The cellar has an 
outside entrance at the rear, partially covered by 
a small projection of the first story. 
seven windows, two fireplaces, and stairs leading 
to the floor of the first story. When parts of the 


cellar are finished into rooms. it may be preferable 
to place the entrance under the porch at the side, 
First Story (figure 3).— 


instead of the rear.... 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


The hight of ceiling is nine fect. The main en- 
trance and hall open from the side porch, through 
double doors. The principal rooms are entered 
directly from the hall. The parlor is a pleasant 
apartment, having windows in two sides, and open 
fireplace, suitable for a grate or heater. It adjoins | 
a small room, also well lighted, which may be used 
either as a bedroom, sewing-room, or library, as 


desired. The dining-room and kitchen adjoin each 
other at the rear, cach with windows on two sides. 


There are* 
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The kitchen is convenient, has atange open fire- 
place, with range, and adjoins a large pantry. The 
cellar stairs are reached directly from the pantry. 

.. Second Story (figure 4).—The hight of 
ceiling is eight feet. The hall is centrally located, 
and communicates directly with each of the five 
rooms of this story. It is lighted from above 
through the stairway well, and contains a wash- 
stand in one corner for general use. The three 
principal chambers have closets, side and end win- 
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spaces. The siding is of clear clapboards, laid 
on sheathing, and the roofs are of dark slate, laid 
on hemlock boards and tarred felting. The floors 
are of one and one-eighth by seven inches T and G 
spruce ; the stairs of pine, with newels, rails, and 
ballusters of ash, made continuous to the third 
story. The windows have plank frames, with tim- 
ber sills, and one and three-eight-inch sash, glazed 
with second quality French glass. Doors are pan- 
elled and moulded of seasoned pine. The inside 
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dows, and adjoin chimney flues, so that stoves 
may be used in them if desired. There are two 
hall bedrooms, suitable for single beds, each with 
windows facing the front.....VThird Story 
(figure 5).—Hight of ceiling is five feet at the 
plates, following the rafters to the full hight of 
seven feet. The main stairs are continuous from 
the first story, with a large well opening, through 
which light is admitted to the lower halls from a 
skylight placed in the ceiling and roof, directly 
above the stairs. The hall extends across the 
main building, and has doors opening to three 
good-sized chambers, which are lighted and venti- 
lated by small dormers set in the deck roof, five 
feet above the floor....Comstruction.—The 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


foundations show three feet above ground, and are 
of broken stone, laid to lines in fourteen-inch 
courses, and neatly pointed. The frame is of 
sawed timber, fitted and secured in the best man- 
ner. The beams for the third story floor are of 
one a a quarter by eight-inch plank, with one 
end thoroughly spiked to the rafters, and the other 
resting on the partition plates. Ali beams, stud- 
ding, and rafters are placed sixteen inches apart, 
and the beams are bridged in the centers of their 


2.—PLAN OF 








CELLAR OF FRENCH ROOFED COTTAGE. 


casings are pine, with architraves opened and reed- 
ed, and corner blocks and plinths extending to the 
floor. Plastering is hard finish on one ‘laid off” 
coat of best brown mortar. The porch has arched 
finish on three sides, level ceiling of narrow beaded 
boarding, and outside steps, with neat newels and 
railings. All posts outside, usually painted, have 
two coats of best paint in colors to suit the owner. 
The inside wood-work is stained and wood-filled, 
and the whole left complete for occupation. 
Estimate.—Cost of — and Labor. 








80 yds. Excavation, @ 25c. F yd.........sececeeeseoe $20.00 
1,160 ft. Stone Foundation Peeaciis: @ l5c. # ft.. 174.00 
58 ft. Bluestone, @ S0c. F f6...........sccscccccccses 15.90 
4,000 Brick in Chimneys (complete), 2 $15 ¢ | ere 60.00 
830 yds. Plastering (complete), @ 30c 30c. @ yd... ..... 249.00 
150 ft. Stucco —— complete), @ 2 a5 ft.. 37.50 
4,000 ft. Timber, @ $20 # ¥ 80.00 
180 Joist, @ 1G CMORE sc nccans 28.80 
800 Wall Strips, @ llc. each 33.00 
130 Clapboards, 6-inch, @ Pere 20.80 
250 ft. Cornices (complete), @ 1c. 2 . 37.50 
21 Square Slate (complete), @ $9 # s 189.00 

8 Square Tin, Gutters, and Tester, 45 $10 @ sq.. 30.00 
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Fig. 5,—PLAN OF THIRD STORY. 






3,400 ft. Sheathing, Sides, and Roofs, @ 8c. ® ft...... 102.00 

2,500 ft. ob pe — 2 SS eee 100.00 

Boreh and Lobby, S600 Stairs complete), $70.00... 130.00 

7 Windows, C ‘ellar (complete), @ #Heach......... 28.00 

11 Windows, First Story (complete), oN each.. 99.00 

10 W indows, Second Story (comple te), @ $12 each. 120.00 

3 Windows, Deck (complete), @ $8 each.......... 24.00 

27 Doors (complete), @ $7 each........ .- sees. 189.00 

4 Mantles yore eet ee OU vadicccccccdaccene 64.00 

Closet MPR LOCMDNUON ac cndacacsicntecacascccnesene 20.00 

Range and Plumbing ceomipicte) 100.00 

5 Kegs Nails, @ 4c. @ IbD.............- 20.00 

Carting, $30.00 ; Painting ( complete), $1 210.00 
Carpenters’ Labor. not included in above 275.6 


Incidentals 


































How a Weasel was Killed. 
—<—>— 

One of the most subtle and destructive pests of 
the poultry yard is the Weasel, Putorius ermine of 
the books. It changes to a snowy white in winter, 
when it is often called Ermine, but it is quite 
distinct from the European Ermine. For a 
time it was thought to be identical with the com- 
mon weasel of Europe (P. vulgaris), but the dis- 
tinguished investigator in natural science, C. L. 
Bonaparte, established the fact many years ago 
that our bloodthirsty weasel is a distinct species. 
It is generally considered a beautiful animal by the 
naturalists, but, associated as it is with the terror 
of the poultry yard, the wholesale slaughter of 





chickens and ducklings, the farmer sees no beauty 
in him that he should desire him. His presence 
is associated only with bloodshed, and, at his best 
estate, he is an ugly beast. Science brands him as 
an outlaw to be exterminated. ‘The long and 
slender body, bright and piercing eyes, keen teeth, 
and sharp claws, clearly show that, however dimin- 
utive the animal may appear, it is destined by na- 
ture to destroy other creatures more numerous and 
less powerful than those of its own race. This 
length and slenderness of body is accompanied by 
a peculiar flexibility, and by a strength of limb, 
which, in so small an animal, is surprising. There 
is scarcely an opening through which its prey can 
enter where the weasel cannot follow, and having 
once gained access, its instinctive destructiveness 
is only allayed when no other victim remains to be 
slaughtered.”? This impeachment of the charac- 
ter of the weasel is verified by every farmer who 
has received his calls at the poultry yard. Though 
most at home in the Hudson Bay region and the 
northern portions of the continent, sv prolific in 
animal life, he extends his habitat as far south as 
the Middle States of the Union. Civilization makes 
war upon him, and that, as well as the heat of our 
summers, seems to stay his progress. Though a 
poultry raiser for nearly thirty years, upon the sea 
coast and in villages, we received our first call from 
this bloodthirsty creature about half-past three 
o’clock Wednesday, July 25th, 1883. Our forty-five 
Light Brahma chickens were housed in a small out 
building, to prevent depredations in the garden. 
A terrible squalling among the birds called our at- 
tention to the attack immediately. The chickens 
turned out at once, and in one corner we found a 
weasel fastened to the thigh bone of one of the 
birds, and he was beaten with a club before he re- 
leased his hold. The thigh bone was broken, and 
the bird had to be killed. Just a week from that 
date, at the same hour in the afternoon, he came 
again, but was driven off without damage to the 
chickens. In the meantime he had visited the 
neighbors’ coops and slain a large number. On the 
Monday following, at the same hour of the day, we 
found him among the flock again. Having learned 
the tenacity of his grip upon his prey, we were pre- 
pared for his visit. He had a large chicken by the 
jugular vein, and was partially concealed under her 
wing as she lay upon the floor. With a spade we 
pinned him to the earth and closed his career of 
blood-sucking. In about two minutes he had 
drained the blood from a two-pound chicken 
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| to be commended. 


The | hardy, 
specimen, a male, was about an average of adult | best substitutes. Honey Locust (or Three-thorned 


size ; whole length, from tip totip, eighteen inches; 
body, twelve inches; tail, six inches. The jaws 
and neck are exceedingly strong, and the teeth 
very sharp, nice instruments for tearing open veins. 
It is very difficult to catch a weasel in a steel-trap, 
stil] more difficult to shoot one. But caught in 
the act of bloodshed, with a spade, you have him. 


j 
| 
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The Cow Pea for Ensilage. 
_> 

The cow pea, which plays so important a part in 
Southern agriculture, whether to turn under to en- 
rich the soil, or to convert into hay for stock, has 
been found to make a most valuable ensilage, 
especially for cows in milk. This pea, so far as its 
herbage is concerned, may be, as our own experi- 
ments show, utilized beyond the Southern States. 
In the climate of New York City, while it will 
hardly ripen its seeds, it will give a heavy weight 
of green fodder, and is worthy of trial for ensilage. 
When cured as hay the leaves drop every time it is 
handled, a loss which can be altogether avoided 
when it is cut and stored in a sil». This pea, which 
is a great blessing to Southern agriculture, pre- 
sents a great number of varieties. A few years ago 
we, through the aid of some friends in Georgia, 
made a collection cf all the different kinds 
we could procure. We received peas under 
nearly forty different names, but found that only 
about twenty of these were really distinct, so far 
as we could judge by the appearance of the seeds. 
A share of the varieties are cultivated in the South- 
ern States for food, but the majority are regarded 
as forage plants. We notice that some New York 
seedsmen offer the seeds of ** Whippoorwill’ and 
others which are esteemed in the Southern States 
as forage plants. We know no plant more 
worthy of a careful test by those who practice en- 
silage, than the ‘Southern Cow Pea” Like other 
beans (for it is much nearer a bean than a pea), 
it should not be sown until the soil well 
warmed and all danger of late frosts is over. 
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A Believer in Hedges for Fences. 
i 

The question of using hedges or fences of any 
kind, must be decided by the locality ; there can be 
no general rule. No one who has visited certain 
portions of Delaware and Maryland, or those of 
Ohio, and other Western States, where hedges are 
common, would willingly see them replaced by rail 
or barbed-wire fences. It is true, as a writer in 
the September American Agriculturist argues, that 
a hedge, of any kind, will occupy a broad strip 
of land upon both sides of it, so far as its roots ex- 
tend. But in this country of cheap lands, there 
are few localities, I maintain, in which this is an 
important consideration, especially if the hedges 
offers many advantages. As a boundary fence, 
especially upon the road-side, there is much to be 
said in favor of the hedge. Nothing gives a neigh- 
borhood such a finished rural aspect, as to have 
the roads bordered by hedges. For interior di- 
visions, as they can not be removed, they are not 
Indeed, the tendency is, to do 
away with interior fences, save where they are 
needed to enclose animals. An orchard, the most 
permanent of all the plantations upon the farm, 
may be appropriately enclosed by a live fence. 
Hedges are of two kinds: they are protective bar- 
riers, really live fences, or merely ornamental. In 
properly regulated communities, where cattle are 
not allowed to run at large, the road-side hedge 
may be ornamental, while one around an orchard 
should be able to keep out animals and other in- 
truders. After many experiments and failures, the 
Osage Orange has been found to make the best 
hedge in all mild localities in the Western and 
Southern States. Being a native of Texas and 
Arkansas, it has been found to be hardy much 
farther North, and may be regarded as the most 
useful hedge-plant in all localities where the winter 
Where the Osage Orange is not 
and Honey Locust are the 


is not severe. 


Buckthorn 
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| Acacia,) isa most useful hedge-plant, as it is readily 
raised from seeds, grows rapidly, bears cutting 
well, and in a few years will make a barrier that 
will turn the most violent animal. For ornamental] 
hedges, there is a wide selection. If an evergreen 
hedge is preferred, the Hemlock easily stands at 
the head of the list, for its great beauty. Norway 
Spruce and Arbor Vite, both make excellent 
hedges. Among deciduous shrubs, there are many 
that may be used, none more desirable than the 
Japan Quince (Pyrus, or Cydonia Japonica, of the 
catalogues.) Whoever makes a hedge for ornament 
or for use, should consider that it involves a yearly, 
| if not more frequent, pruning. -This, however, 
need not be a greater trouble than the yearly repair 
required by wooden or other fences. o. 
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Feeding Cows During the Grazing Season, 
——e 

Grazing dairy cows is the almost universal prac- 
tice of our farmers, without any regard to the 
condition of the grass, or the character of the sea- 
son. This practice is well enough where there is 
full feed, and the cows get all the food they can 
digest. It is not economy on the great majority of 
our farms, especially in the older States. As a rule 
the land devoted to pasture has been grazed for 
| generations, has for many years received no ma- 
| nure except the droppings of the cows, and its best 
| 





constituents have been carried off in the shape of 
milk, veal, and beef. The cow is a machine for 
making milk and butter, and can no more yield 
these commodities without suitable and abundant 
forage than a grist mill ean turn out meal without 
corn in the hopper. A certain portion of her food 
| goes to keep her in good flesh. This has the first 
| claim, and some pastures do little more than meet 
this want. The milk grows small by degrees and 
beautifully less, until the cows dry up early in the 
fall. In other and better pastures, there is mate- 
rial for a good supply of milk for six months in 
the year, and the average yield of butter on our 
farms probably does not reach two hundred pounds 
per cow annually. With suitable addition to the 
rations gathered from the pasture, there is little 
doubt that the yield could be brought up to an 
average of three hundred pounds of butter a year 
per cow, with more profit in the last hundred 
pounds than in the first two hundred pounds. The 
capital invested in the cow, the milking and care of 
the milk are about the same whether the yield of 
butter be two or three hundred pounds. There is 

















and the labor of 
To offset this you have, besides butter, 
the better condition of the cow, a better calf, the 
additional quality of manure dropped upon the 
pasture and in the stable, and its better quality, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction of having a sleek, 
profitable and well-fed animal under daily observa- 


additional expense forthe food, 
feeding 


tion. Esthetics are worth something above pecu- 
niary value. We are trying this season, upon a 


thorough-bred Jersey cow, the experiment of daily 
rations of cotton seed meal one quart in the 
morning, wheat middlings one quart, corn meal 
one quart, at evening, in addition to pasture, and 
are surprised at the increase and excellence of 
the butter, and the growth of the manure heap. 
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Glanders in Horses, 
BY A. LIAUTARD, MD., V.8S., PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
> 


Every horse-owner is more or less acquainted 


with that loathsome disease, the Glanders, and 


every one should be aware that it is both contagious 
and fatal, not only to horses, but also to mankind. 
The fact that the disease has to this day baffled all 
treatment, is sufficient reason why the detection 
of glanders ina stable is always looked upon as 
serious. If the disease always assumed the same 
characters, if every glandered horse presented the 
three special symptoms essentially belonging to it, 
namely, the greenish, sticky, and at times bloody 
discharge at the nose, the hard, painless, and ad- 
herent swollen glands at the jaws, and, above all, 
the peculiar and characteristic ulcerations of the 
mucous membrane upon the cartilage of the 
cavities of the nose, there would be no difficulties 
in recognizing the disease, and condemning the 
animal thus afflicted as most dangerous. But 
this is not always the case. This disease assumes 
many forms. Sometimes only a slight glandular 
enlargement, again discharges from the nostrils, 
while in a third animal neither of these will exist, 
and only small ulcers will be detected in the upper 
angle of the nostrils. Still the animal is just as 
dangerous as if it showed all the symptoms fully 
developed; in fact, even more dangerous, for, 
while in this condition, ii may apparently be in 
perfect health, its skin presenting nothing unusual 
to the ordinary observer, The horse may remain 
in good condition, feel as well as ever, be able to 
do its work, and remain thus for months, and 
communicate the glanders to many animals who 
may come in contact with it. It is necessary to 
detect the disease at the start, and for this no one 
should be better qualified than the regular Veteri- 
narian ; he who has by his studies become familiar 
with the different aspects of the disease. If once 
detected, there must be no hesitation; certainty 
of the existence of the disease should mean death 
to the animal affected. Unless it is killed, most 
serious, even fatal consequences, may follow. 
The duty of the owner of an animal in a suspi- 
cious condition is, to have it examined at once, if 
there is no doubt about the disease, the horse must 
beat once destroyed. If there is doubt, it should 
be isolated and rather than wait for the devclop- 
ment of all the symptoms, which may take a 
long time, inoculation of the matter from the 
discharge can be made on an old horse, a dog, 
or a rabbit, but still better on an old mule or a 
donkey. This inoculation will produce glanders, 
no matter how small the quantity of the virus if 
taken from a glandered horse. 


————»—, 
What Sheep to Grow—The Downs, 


The Down breeds are preferred for mutton. The 
Southdown, which ranks first, is of medium size, 
with short legs; a fine head ; smooth, round, deep 
body ; and broad back and quarters. It is hardy, 
active, a quick feeder, matures early, and is easily 
fattened at any age. The ewes are prolific, and a 
flock of one hundred will average annually from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty lambs, as they often produce twins, and some- 
times triplets, 

The size, activity, and hardiness of these sheep 
specially fit them for short, rough pastures, on 
which they will thrive fairly where larger sheep 
would searcely keep alive. They do better on the 
great Western plains than other mutton sheep, as 
they are more industrious in digging under the 
snow for grass in winter, and thrive the best of all 
breeds, West or East, on arid or rocky pastures. 
While thus exposed they are less liable to disease 
than any other breed, save the tough Merino, and 
can be kept in large flocks. The Southdown buck, 
crossed with common ewes, makes a great im- 
provement in the offspring over their dams, and 
the mutton finds much quicker sale at higher 
prices than the common sorts. A first cross by 
long-wooled rams on lean grade Merino ewes may 
be preferable, in order to give more fat ; but it is 
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best to cross ewes thus produced with Southdown 
rams, to ensure a larger proportion of juicy, savory 
fiesh. Yet, on the larger common ewes, and 
especially those tinctured with long-wooled blood, 
the Southdown male cross is decidedly superior. 
The Southdown fleece is abundant, of medium 
fineness, and preferable to any other for certain 
kinds of goods. The wool, therefore, sells quickly 
and at fair prices; but while the wool contributes 
largely to the profit, mutton is the great thing with 
these sheep. Early lambs can be more easily ob- 
tained from Southdown ewes than from any other, 
and these bring high prices from March to June. 
Though more difficult and expensive to produce 
such lambs at the North during these months, at 
the South it may be cheaply and easily done, and 
be a source of wealth to those who judiciously 
breed and rear them for Northern markets. A. 
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On receiving this copy of the American Agricul: 
turist, we trust our readers will immediately renew 
their subscriptions without waiting until they ex- 
pire. If you belong to a club, please see that its 
formation begins at once, to the end that the 
names may be enrolled at an early day. We shall 
be glad to forward an extra copy of the paper to 
every person who wishes to use one in securing 
subscriptions or premium articles. 

a ee 
Improving Prairie Roads. 
_~>— 
It is well known that the roads in the greater 


portion of the Western prairies are fit for travel 
only when frozen solid in winter, or baked dry 





Fig. 1.—CROSS SECTION OF A BAD ROAD. 


and hardin mid-summer. Experience shows that 
a road constructed wholly of earth, must be ele- 
vated somewhat above the surrounding level, and 
to be solid, must rest upon a dry foundation ; con- 
sequently drainage is the first and most important 
consideration. Many miles of our most expensive 
roads are flanked by ditches full of water during a 
great portion of the year, which renders them al- 
most impassable for the time being ; yet those who 
use these roads make no systematic effort to drain 
the ditches, but go on piling up the mud at every 
favorable opportunity, and then wonder why their 
roads are no better. Figure 1 is a cross-section of 
such a road ; a, is the level line; 7, road-bed; h, h, 
hedges ; w, water line. Just so long as the water 
remains in the ditches at the sides of the road, the 





Fig. 2.TILE DRAINS AT THE SIDES, 


water line (w) in the center of the road-bed will 
not lower. A dry crust will form on the top, but 
a heavy load will foree the wagon wheels through 
it and into the mire. Figure 2 is a cross-section of 
a road where an effort has been made to improve 
it by putting in tile drains at the sides, Though 
this is a vast improvement over figure 1, the water 
line shows plainly that the principle is wrong. 
Figure 3 shows a cross-section of 2 road where the 
tile drains are laid, sixteen to twenty feet apart, 
directly below the road-bed. The water line 
shows that this is the correct method of tile-drain- 
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ing roads. Water should not stand in the ditches 
by the side of the road. Figure 4 represents a 
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Fig. 8.—TILES NEAR THE CENTER, 





cross-section of the same road as it should be con- 
structed on high ground. The outlets of the tile 
drains should be under the bridges and culverts 
in the hollows and ravines. When necessary, out- 
let drains should be laid across farms, the owner 
thereof paying a portion of the cost of the 
same, as his land is adjudged to be benefited, 

Roads constructed in this manner dry rapidly in 





Fig. 4.—CROsS SECTION OF A GOOD ROAD. 


the spring, when the frost comes out, because the 
surplus water has already left the foundation, 
and the earth settles solidly. At such times 
they need constant attention, however, and the 
rut-scraper should be promptly used whenever the 
surface is not too wet. This prevents the road 
from becoming rough and rutty. When properly 
cared for, the roads do not become soft, even dur- 
ing long wet spells. The water rapidly runs off 
from the smooth, rounded surface, and is carried 
away by the side ditches, while the foundation is 
quickly drained by the tiles, so that a few hours 
render the road firm enough for the heaviest loads, 

When once constructed, prairie roads should be 
divided into sections of two to eight miles in 
length, according to circumstances, and placed 
in charge of road masters, who should receive a 
fixed monthly compensation, be provided with 
proper tools, and placed under bonds to keep their 
respective sections in good condition. The duties 
of these “section bosses”? should be clearly de- 
fined, and include the cutting of grass and weeds, 
and the care of trees planted along the road-side, 
They should also be empowered to compel owners 
of hedges along the highway to keep them cut 
down to a proper hight. 





Digging Potatoes. 


Potatoes are often greatly injured for table use 
by needless exposure in digging. It should be kept 
in mind that a potato is an underground stem. It 
has the bark (skin) of other stems, but in a modi- 
fied state. When a potato grows so near to the 
surface that a part of it is exposed to the light, that 
portion assumes the green color and general char- 
acters of the ordinary stems. It is well known that 
the stems or vines of the potato contain a nar 
cotic principle, which is poisonous and has fortu- 
nately a most unpleasant taste. When a tuber is 
exposed long enough after digging it becomes 
green, and with an unpleasant flavor that unfits it 
for food. Even before the green is manifest, pota- 
toes often develop this flavor, which we have heard 
described as ‘‘ cut-throat.”? When potatoes are 
dug, they should be allowed to dry a little before 
they are stored for the winter. To accomplish this 
they do not need direct sunshine. They should be 
thrown out in shallow heaps and slightly covered 
with vines and weeds. These will keep off the sun 
but will not prevent the air from reaching and dry- 
ing their surfaces. Those who buy potatoes at 
city stores and markets, often find them with a 
very bad flavor, due to exposure to the light. It is 
best to dig the potatoes in dry weather, and whether 
they are to be pitted or stored in a cellar, keep 
them screened from sunlight as much as possible. 
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A CANINE PICTURE GALLERY. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Portraits of Useful Dogs. 


ae 

Dogs are in England much more generally re- 
garded as farm animals than with us, and portraits 
of some of those which took prizes at a recent 
show, serve to give an idea of what are regarded 
in that country as representative animals of their 
respective breeds. But little beyond the heads of 
the dogs is given, yet these are sufficient to show 
a wide difference in expression, indicating charac- 
ters and habits quite unlike. The right and left 
heads at the tops are of the Setter and Spaniel, 


while between them is one full of intelligence, that 
ofaSt. Bernard. The feats of this breed, inrescu- 
ing travellers in the Alps, who might otherwise per- 
ish in the snow, are matters of history. The animals 
are so much in request elsewhere, that but few are 
now left in the mountains, They are general 
favorites. The Coach-dog, the regularly spotted ani- 
mal, is usually regarded as merely ornamental, only 
fit to run between the heels of carriage horses. 
They differ much in intclligenee, and we have 
known them to be alert and faithful watch-dogs. 

At the nght of the Coach-dog is the Fox Terrier, 


much less used in hunting than formerly, but on 
account of his intelligence a favorite companion 
for boys and youngmen. The Greyhound, at the 
bottom, isaremarkable illustration of what may be 
done by breeding for a particular object. In this 
breed everything is sacrificed to fleetness. From 
its long and strikingly snake-like head, to its ta- 
pering rat-like tail, everything is formed for speed, 
and the body carries not an ounce of extra flesh. 
In England the Greyhound is kept for coursing the 
hare, but not in such large kennels as the Fox- 
hound, six or eight being the usual number. 
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Raising Chickens by Artificial 
BY E. S. RENWICK. 
ee ae 
Several artificial incubators are now extensively 
advertised, and the frequent inquiries upon the 








Mothers, 
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subject, indicate that the artificial incubation of | 


chickens is a matter exciting general interest, and 
is destined to become an important industry in 
this country. When, however, the chickens are 
hatched, the work is only begun, and the question 
arises, how can these artificially-hatched chickens 
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priced building, made of hemlock boards and posts, 
with a double pitched roof, the ridge-tree of which 
is supported by the central line of posts seen in the 
plan, and is just high enough to permit a person to 
walk under the highest part of the roof, which, at 
each side of the ridge, slopes downward to within 
two and a half feet of the ground. This nursery is 
entered by a door at d, and its interior is divided 
into three sections, A, B, and C, the sections being 
separated from each other by a wire net, or laths. 

Sections A and B are separated bya pit, over 

,, Which two artificial mothers or 
| brooders, F, F, are set back to 
| back, as shown in the plan of the 
nursery. These brooders are kept 
| 
| 


warm either by means of a lamp 
or by hot water, according to the 
kind used. The ground surround- 
ing this nursery is divided into 
HI yards for the exercise of the 
iI!|| young chickens; the lower part: 
\||||| of each fence, for two feet from 
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be raised without the aid of hens, and with Jess 
loss than attends the ordinary method? Whena 
fancier yaises forty or fifty chickens a year, as a 
mere amusement, the amount of care which he 
gives them is never taken into account; but if the 
number of chickens be increased to several hun- 
dreds, some means must be provided by which so 
large a number can be taken care of without too 
much labor. For supplying warmth and protection 
to young chickens, various “‘ artificial mothers,” or 
‘** brooders,’’ have been devised. Those in the mar- 
ket are well enough adapted to the raising of a 
small number of chickens of nearly the same age, 
but it becomes a difficult matter when from two 
hundred and fifty tc five hundred are to be raised, 
and of all ages, from those just hatched to those 
large enough for broilers. Young chickens must 
have plenty of air, exercise, and wholesome green 
food; and means of protection against injury must 
be provided. Where young chickens of different 
ages are together, the elder tyrannize over the 
younger, the newly-hatched chickens being fre- 
quently trampled to death, or are driven away from 
their food by the stronger. Young chickens are 
very often lost in the grass when at liberty, and 
are frequently wet and chilled. 
cessfully raise a large number of chickens by 
hand, some means must be provided by which 
those of different ages can be separated, and by 
which the chickens ean be protected and at the 
same time have sufficient liberty for exercise and 
development in the open air. The chicken nursery, 
& plan of which is herewith given, is a low- 










the ground, is made of boards 
with their lower edges sunk a lit- 
tle in the earth, to prevent the 
escape of the chickens. The re- 
mainder of the fence is of wire 
net, laths, or seine net, painted or 
soaked in oil and stretched upon 
the posts. The sections A and B 
communicate with their respec- 
tive yards or runs, D and £, by 
means of flap-doors at e and g, so 
that the chickens may be confined 
in the nursery or run in the yard 
according to the weather. An 
opening is left under the door at 
d of the largest section C, for 
the same purpose. Several green- 
house sashes are placed in the 
roof for the purpose of admit- 
ting light, and scuttle doors may 
be provided in the roof for ven- 
tilation. A nursery of this de- 
scription may be used to the best 
advantage in connection with a 
small artificial mother or brooder, 
such as are now found in the 
market. As soon as the chickens 
are hatched by the incubator, they 
may be placed in this small mother 
or brooder, and kept in it until 
they are four weeks old. They 
may then be transferred to sec- 
tion A of the nursery, in which they can be 
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brooded by the artificial mother F, appropriated to 
that section, while they may be permitted to run | 
inthe yard D, whenever the weather permits. As 


| the chickens grow older, they may be transferred to 
section B; cover F of this brooder is set higher from 


the floor than is that of the brooder for section 
A. Lastly, as the chickens get large enough to 
perch, they may be transferred to section C, which 


| should be provided with low perches, all of uniform 
| hight from the ground, so that there may be no 


quarreling for the highest place. As fast as the 
small chickens are transferred from the small 
mother or brooder to section A, their places may 
be supplied by those freshly hatched in the in- 
cubator; and as fast as chickens are transferred 
to a larger section of the nursery, their places 
are supplied from the next smaller section, so 
that those in any section do noi differ so greatly 
in size as to enable the larger to maltreat the 
smaller. Great facilities are here afforded for 
feeding the chickens on food adapted to 
their respective ages, and for protecting them 





| from injury, with the expenditure of but little 
| care on the part of the owner. 


Hence, to suc- | 
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One of the great advantages of the farmer’s call- 
ing is that he always has labor that will pay. He 
need never be out of a profitable job, The leaves, 
which are so generally wasted, may be gathered all 
through the winter season, when the snow does not 
cover them, The best time, indeed, is when they 








are first fallen; but, in the forest, the wind does 
not drive them far. They are swept into hollows 
or under the lea of rocks and brush heaps, where 
the long-tined wooden fork, made for the purpose, 
will take them up bythe bushel. It pays to gather 
them, and store them in the barn, cellar, or under 
a shed, where they can be used for bedding cattle 
and pigs, for the protection of plants, and for the 
compost heap. Cattle need no better bedding, and 
when mixed with the manure and headlands, they 
are a valuable ‘fertilizer. No thrifty farmer can 
afford to let the leaves go to waste. 


Lumber and Nails for Making Pork. 
gee 

The difference between feeding fattening ani- 
mals under proper shelter, and in an open yard, 
and exposed to the weather, is strikingly shown 
by the experiments made at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, by Prof. E. M. Shelton, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. In Kansas, as well as in 
other recently settled parts of the West, animals 
are inadequately protected during the winter—the 
shelter of 2 belt of timber, or that given by a 
ravine, or a sink in the prairie, being all that is, in 
many cases, given to fattening swine. Ten ani- 
mals, 2s nearly alike as possible, were selected for 
the experiments, which continued through the win- 
ters 1881-2, and 1882-3; the animals were kept in 
separate pens, five in the basement of 2 warm barn, 
and five ‘tin an open yard, on the south side of a 
close-board fence, five feet high,’’ without other 
protection save the straw furnished for “ nests,’’ 
with which both sets of animals were provided. 
The food, Indian corn, was given twice a day, and 
that for each animal accurately weighed. The 
tables, giving in detail the gain for each pig, by 
weekly weighings, show many interesting facts; 
but we give only the results of the experiments, 
which may be summed up as follows: 

Pigs in the barn, 1 1b. of pork, cost 49/,, lbs. of corn. 

Pigs outside, a Pe ee eh 
Or expressed in other words, each bushel of corn: 

Fed in the barn, made 113/,, lbs. of pork. 
Fed outside, = ig OC 

This shows that of every bushel of corn, fed in the 
open yards, a portion, sufficient to make 15/,, 
Ibs. of pork, was consumed in keeping the animals 
warm, practically wasted, but which might have 
been saved by proper use of ‘lumber and nails.” 
Experiments to ascertain the amount of food re- 
quired to maintain working animals under shelter 
and in exposure, would no doubt show an equally 
marked difference in favor of giving them proper 
shelter, 








A Sheep Shed-Rack. 
—- << 
A subscriber sends us asketch of his combina- 
tion feeding-rack and shed for sheep, from which 



































A SHEEP SHED-RACK. 


the engraving is made. Four stout corner posts 
are first set firmly in the ground, and upon these 
the ‘ loft’? is built. The feeding-rack occupies the 
entire center of the shed and may be made of slabs 
or strong poles. The fodder is put into the “loft” 
through a door at one end. This building may be 
constructed to hold a load of hay, or more or less 
as desired. As the fodder is eaten out, that above 
moves down into the rack to proper feeding distance. 
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Raising our own Seeds of Root Crops. 





The question, whether a farmer shall raise his 
own seeds for his root crops, may be answered yes, 
or no, according to circumstances. If he can pro- 
cure his seeds from those who make a business of 
raising them, and who have a reputation for the 
excellent quality of their seeds, he can not afford 
to grow them himsclf. If, on the other hand, he 
must depend upon seeds of the origin of which he 
knows nothing, such as are often found at country 
stores, or if he has a 
“‘ strain” or particular 
variety which exactly 
suits him, and _ is 
doubtful if he can get 
just such seeds again, 
he had better raise 
them himself. If he 
has concluded to raise 
his own seeds, his 
work should begin 
this fall, at the time 
of harvesting his root 
crop. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the 
crop is Mangels, Ruta- 
bagas, Parsnips, or 
other roots, the same 
rule applies to all. 
The selection of roots 
to be used for seed- 
producing, should be 
carefully made when 
the crop is dug. It 
must be bcrne in 

Fig. 1.—rovUGH-SKINNED mind, that all of our 

BEET, root crops are mon- 
sters, so to speak, produced by cultivation, from 
very inferior wild plants, and if they are at all 
neglected, they will revert to their original state. 
The various forms our roots assume are often 
widely different from their natural one, and in 
raising seed, we must select those specimens 
having the qualities we desire to perpetuate. 

We may best ilJustrate our meaning by a few 
engravings of different forms of beets. The beet 
is found wild 
upon the shores 
of Western Eu- 
rope, Asia, and 
Northern Africa. 
By long cultiva- 
tion and selec- 
tion, a great num- 
ber of varieties 
have been pro- 
duced ; these dif- 
fer greatly in the 
size and shape of 
the root, and in 
the class of “‘Sug- 
ar - beets,” their 
quantity of sugar 
has been, within 
a few years, more 
than doubled. 
The‘Rough-skin- 
ned,”’ or “ Bark- 
“. skinned ’’ beet, 
better known in 
English gardens 
than in ours, is 
one of the oldest 
of cultivated va- 
rieties, and prob- 
ably more like the 
wild beet than 
any others. This 
(figure 1) has a 
root of medium 
ee size, rapidly tap- 
\ ering downwards, 
and with its top 
near the surface 
of the soil. In the varieties known as mangels, or 
mangold wurtzels, the root is greatly increased in 








Fig. 2.—COMMON MANGEL. 
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| size and grows largely out of the ground, but still 
preserving its elongated form. Figure 2 gives the 
most common form of the mangel, of which, as of 
others, there are red and yellow colors. As a 
spherical form will cover the greatest amount of 
contents, cultivators have worked in the direction 
of producing mangels as nearly globular as possi- 
ble. The ‘ Ovoid Mangel”’ (figure 3) is a marked 


| step towards a perfect shape, which is reached in 
| 
| 


the ‘‘Globe Mangel,” (figure 4). To show what 
selection in particular direction will do, we give 
the ‘‘Cow-horn Mangel’’ (figure 5), in which length, 
only, has been regarded. These variations in beets 
and mangels, occur, more or less strikingly with 
turnips and other roots. The greater the departure 
from the normal form, the greater the care needed 
to keep a variety true to its kind. The farmer who 
would raise his own seeds of beets, turnips, onions, 
etc., must begin by selecting those roots or bulbs 
for seed-bearing which most nearly approach his 











ideal of the kind he would grow, and preserve 
them separate from the general stock until they 
can be planted in early spring, though onions for 
seed may be set out in the fall. This care in selec- 
tion, applies to every plant in farm and garden. It 
will pay the farmer to go through his field and se- 
lect the best heads of wheat. or heaviest panicles 
of oats, and raise his seed grain from the produce 
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Fig. 3.—OVOID MANGEL. 


of these, which should be sown especially for the 
purpose. Selection of seed corn will in a few 
years showa marked improvement in the crop. 
In the garden, 
a similar course 
with tomatoes, 
melons, and all 
othersfromwhich 
he cares to save 
seeds, will give 
an ample return 
in superior pro- 
ducts. Theadage 
—‘ like produces 
like” is, within 
certain limits, as 
true of plants as 
of animals. Care- 
ful selection is 
the secret of suc- 
cess with both. 
In raising seeds, 
whether from 
roots or seedling 
plants, carefu! 
“ roguing ” is 
necessary. Go 
over the bed or patch, and pull up every plant 
that does not come up to the standard ; also those 
which are later and less productive than the rest. 
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Fig. 5.--COW-HORN MANGEL. 
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Freezing Meat without Ice. 
—>— 





We are in receipt from Sidney, of an account of 
an interesting method employed in Australia for 





Fig. 4.—GLOBE MANGEL. 


freezing meat for export. The principle upon which 


| this process depends is familiar to those who have 








or 


given any attention to physics. It may be popu- 
larly described thus: When air is compressed, its 
capacity for heat is diminished, and it gives off 
a large share of the caloric it held, the containing 
iron cylinder becoming very hot. With a pressure 
of fifty pounds to the square inch, the tem- 
perature is raised to about three hundred 
degrees Fahr. This cylinder, and its con- 
tained compressed air, is cooled off by means of 
water, to the temperature of the surrounding air. If 
the compressed air be suddenly liberated, it must 
regain the heat it lost upon compression, and takes 
it from any substances with which it may come in 
contact. The apparatus consists of asteam engine 
and pumps to condense air into strong cylinders, 
with an arrangement to cool the air as tt is com- 
pressed. This compressed air is Uberated in a 
tight chamber in which the meat js stored, and 
in taking to itself the heat it lost when com- 
pressed, cools, and gradually freezes the meat. By 
means of the apparatus, the air of the chamber, in 
this ease the hold of a hulk, bas its temperature 
reduced to forty degrees below zero. The meat 
hung there in due time becomes frozen as hard as 


stone. The carcasses of sheep are completely 
frozen in_ thirty - six 
hours, but quarters of yp 








beef require five or six 
days to become thor- 
oughly solidified. Meat 
is frozen in the same 
manner at inland points, 
brought to the port in 










cars with their double sides filled with saw-dust, and 
transferred to the hulk. The steamer for Europe 
is provided with a similar refrigerating apparatus ; 
when ready to sail, the meat hulk is ‘owed along 
side and the frozen meat rapidly transi. rred to the 
cool storage room, and kept in the same *ondition 
during the voyage. In London there is a store- 
room, cooled by a similar apparatus, ready to re- 
cieve the meat from the steamer. By this arrange- 
ment the meat after it is frozen in Australia, does 
not once thaw, until it is ready to be delivered to 
eonsumersin England. The whole cost, including 
the first freezing, inland transportation, storage 
and ocean freight, is said to be three pence per 
pound before it reaches London. One company 
has contracted to take sixteen cargoes of five 
thousand sheep each. This isa matter which our 
western cattle shippers may profitably investigate. 
The method is important for shipping meat to 
Europe, and for supplying Eastern markets, and 
may supplant the transportation of live animals, 
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Canary Seed—Bird Seed. 
a 
The seeds sold as Canary Seed and Bird Seed, 


used for feeding Cana- 
ries and other cage- 


an annual grass (Phala- 
vis Canariensis), known 
as Canary Grass. We 
every now and then are 
asked about the culti- 
vation of this grass, es- 
pecially by correspon- 
dents in the Southern 
States. We think that 
it has been raised 
in California, but have 
not heard of any at- 
tempts to grow it else- 
where in this country. 
The plant is a native of 
the Canary Islands, and 
is now cultivated in va- 
rious parts of Europe, 
including England. In 
this country, it is often 
found in waste places 
& as a weed; the sweep- 
Y ings of bird-cages being 
thrown out, the plant 
springs up, and having 
quite a striking appear- 
/ ance, it is often sent to 
us fora name. On rich 
land, the grass grows 
three or four feet high, 
and bears a dense, egg- 
shaped cluster of flow- 
ers, like that shown in 
the engraving, which 
contains about a hun- 
dred of the shining, 
smooth seeds. The 
plant is very weak in 
its young state, and lia- 
ble to be overcome by 
weeds ; hence, in Eng- 
land, it is customary to 
sow it in drills, ten or 
twelve inches apart, and 
keep down the weeds by 
hand-hoeing between 
the rows. It is ripe af- 
ter the wheat harvest, 
and is cut with the 
sickle, tied in bundles, 
and stacked. It is re- 
garded as difficult to 
thresh, and the straw 
is of little value as feed. 

v Where it can be pro- 
tected from mice, the grass is kept in bundles, 
and not threshed until the following spring. 
About thirty bushels to the acre is the usual yield. 


Rocks in the Garden and Elsewhere. 


Certain plants, especially ‘‘Alpines,’’ flourish best 
upon a rock-work, because their roots are kept 
moist, the rocks preventing evaporation from the 
soil. Rocks, or stones of moderate size, are useful 
in the garden, even if there is not a regular rock- 
work. When we receive a plant from the Rocky 
mountains, or from the Pacific coast, and know 
nothing of the exact locality in which it was found, 
it is set out in the border, and the surface of the 
soil, for some distance around it, is covered with 
stones. The stones act asa mulch, and keep the 
soil over the roots moist; they also absorb heat 
during the day, giving it out slowly during the 
night, and thus serve to equalize the temperature. 
We have rarely lost a plant so treated. ‘This 
method may be commended to those who have 
sown the seeds of perennials as soon as they 
were ripe, and intend to set the young plants where 
they will bloom next year. Such plants will be 
greatly benefited by a mulch of stones. The stones 
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for this purpose should not be much larger than a 
hen’s egg, and flat rather than round. A most ex- 
cellent application of this kind of mulch is to ever- 
greens. Whenever they are planted [we prefer 
the spring], a covering of the soil, as far as the 


birds, are produced by | roots extend, with large stones, as big as one can 


lift, will serve a double purpose. They will keep 
the soil over the roots from drying out, and at the 
same time anchor the tree in a more natural and 
effective manner than can be done with stakes. 





Farm Bridges. 
age 

A strong, small bridge structure is shown in 
figure 1. The top railing is of the same width as 
the sill, about one foct. The lower side may be 
cut away, giving the bridge a more finished ap- 
pearance. The railing (at the centre) is six inches 
thick, and three inches at the ends. The tie () is 
full width, and four inches thick. <A bridge of this 
kind will answer for heavy traffic, even if twenty 
feet in length. The bolt truss, in figure 2, is 
adapted for a span of twenty-five feet. This 
makes a bridge of great firmness. Each set of 


NN 





Fig. 1.—A SHORT BRIDGE. 


truss-rods supports a cross sill. The road planks 
are laid crosswise of the bridge. The middle sills 
are sometimes half an inch lower than those along 
the sides, and should be four or five in number. 
The ends of the planks fit closely against the inside 



































of the truss sills, thereby keeping the planks se- 
curely in place. 

If the sills of a bridge are laid directly upon the 
dry wall of an abutment, or upon a heavy plank, 
the jar of passing teams soon displaces some of the 
stones, and brings undue strain upon certain por- 
tions of the wall. To avoid this, abutments are 





























Fig. 3.—A MIDWAY BRIDGE SUPPORT. 


best made of cut stones, and laid incement. A 
wooden bank for the support of the ends of the 
bridge may be made as seen in figure4. The whole 
should be constructed of heavy timber, pinned to- 
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gether. A cos: of white lead should cover the ine 
terior surfac Jf all joints. The number and position 
of the posts of the wooden abutment are seen in 
the engraving. A log should be laid upon the wall . 
atm to relieve the bridge from the shock of the 
passing wagons. 


A long bridge requires one or 












































Fig. 4.—END OF A BRIDGE. 


more midway supports. One of the best forms for 
these is given in figure 3. Both the sill and plate 
project beyond the bridge proper, and allow of 
substantial bracing. Each abutment should have 
a firm setting in the stream. 





“¥Fox-fire” or Luminous Rotten Wood. 


_—_ 

School boys often find pieces of decayed wood 
which are luminous in the dark; such wood is 
sometimes called ‘‘Fox-fire.’’? Not all rotten wood is 
thus phosphorescent. The light is due to some 
fungus, the fine threads of which penetrate the 
wood and from some imperfectly known cause 
emit light. The fungus may be one of the many 
kinds of toad-stool which grow upon the trunks 
and stumps of trees. The toad-stool itself is some- 
times also light-bearing, thus proving that the 
phosphorescence of the wood is due to this prop- 
erty of the fine threads of fungus which run in all 
directions through the decayed substance. The 
luminous toad-stool when cut in pieces shows the 
pecular light about equal in all its parts. A toad- 
stoc] grows upon the olive tree that gives out a 
strong light, which continues during growth and 
until it becomes hard and dry. The cut or torn 
flesh of a fresh olive-tree toad-stool will remain 
bright for three consecutive nights. This property 
is not modified by immersing the fungus in water. 
Long exposure to moisture diminishes the light 
and may entirely destroy it. 

From various experiments it is inferred that oxy- 
gen, water and warmth are as much essential to 
the production of phosphorescence in living crea- 
tures as in other substances. The luminosity ac- 
companies a chemical reaction which consists 
mainly in a combination of oxygen with the organ- 
ized matter ; in short, there is a slow combustion. 
The light of the fire-fly, glow-worm, decaying fish, 
ete., is very much the same in nature with that of 
decayed wooc, or punk, though often much 
brighter. A gentleman travelling in Brazil noticed 
one night some boys with a bright object in a vil- 
lage street. He supposed it to be a kind of large 
fire-fly, but it was a beautiful phosphoresent toad- 
stool which grew in abundance on the decaying 
Jeaves of adwarf palm. Dr. Collingwood found a 
toad-stool in Borneo which at night could be seen 
for a great distance, shining with a soft pale green- 
ish light, resembling that of the electric discharge. 
The luminosity was not imparted to the hand as is 
the phosphoresence of a match-tip wher rubbed. 
Upon turning up the earth near these toad-stools, 
spots of light were observed, due to the luminous 
threads of the fungus. We have seen a whole 
field of upturned stumps aglow with phosphores- 
ence, and have separated the luminous threads, or 
bands of threads, from the decayed stump. The 
brightness in this case gradually diminished, 
and in a few nights it had entirely disappeared. 

A fungus grows upon stumps in Australia which 
at night emits sufficent light to enable one to read 
a newspaper when held close to it. Phosphoresent 
fungi are usually luminous so long as they are 
growing, or while preserved in a fresh state. 
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Editorial Notes on the Road. 
as 
Four Scenes in Western Life.—The four illus- 
trations combined in one on the opening page of this num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist convey to the readeran 
idea of the rapid growth and development of civilization 
in the Far West. The husband and father comes in ad- 
vance from the Fatherland to America to select a home. 
He has secured one hundred and sixty acres, or perhaps 
three hundred and twenty acres, under the Homestead or 
Preémption Act, or the Timber Culture Law, or with 
funds he may have brought with him from the old 
country to buy the land outright. In figure 1 is seen the 
rude sod house he has erected for the reception of his 
family. In figure 2 appears his family, which, after arriv- 
ing in New York, has reached the Missouri River en 
route, The group isone from life, sketched by our artist 
as it was leaving the cars at Council Bluffs depot for 
the river train, which crosses the Missouri at that point. 
The mother and daughter are dressed in the plain home 
spun garments of their native land, each one carrying a 
little bundle of their effects. The mother has a loaf of 
bread and other edibles, from which the two youngsters 
have justreccived a supply. Evidently they relish their 
rations, and are unmindful of the future. The coffee pot 
which has done good service all the way from Bremen, 
the old leather brass-bound trunk, the wooden bucket, 
and an umbrella, which has seen its best days, are piled 
promiscuously together in the foreground. In a few 
hours more the travellers and luggage are stored away in 
a capacious ‘“‘schooner,” and after a drive of twenty 
miles over the prairie, they reach their new home, a 
happy family after the separation. Some years have 
passed ; a large handsome farm honse (see figure 8) has 
taken the place of the original rude structure. Frame 
barns and out-buildings surround it. Stretching away in 
the distance adjoining cultivated farms appear. It is 
Sunday, and the father of the immigrant family which in 
80 comparatively recent a period landed on our shores, is 
taking his children to the house of God, erected 
in the prosperous farming community. He is dress- 





ed in a comely suit, with his Bible under his arm 
(figure 4). The two daughters have grown into attrac- 
tive young ladies, and the barefooted little juveniles 
of Council Bluffs are now clothed in keeping with the 
new prosperity. The four illustrations strikingly indi- 
cate how rapidly the immigrant is transformed into the 
thriving and valuable citizen of the Commonwealth, 








| and trust him to buy land for you. Ask for his refer- 
} ences, and ask for informa- 

















Going West.—The cheap lands are rapidly being 
taken. There will be nove left at the end of five years’ 
time, if they are absorbed as rapidly as they have been 
during the past five years. You must move quickly, if 
you secure any more farm Jands on Government grants, 
or at three, four, and five dollars an acre from the rail- 
roads. First go out and explore the country before 
purchasing and taking your family with you. Explor- 
ers tickets are still furnished by most of the railroads, 
which have Jands to sell. Take little baggage and few 
heirlooms with you. Itcosts money to transport them to 
the Far West. Be sure and locate in a healthful locality. 

Employ Reliable Midd?’emen,.—There are 
real estate agents, and real estate agents; those who 
are strictly honest, and those who are strictly dishonest. 
Enquire well about your man before you employ him 


tion regarding him from 
them. A case was brought 
to our knowledge recentiy, 
where an Iowa buyer paid 
two dollars more an acre 
for his land than the Kan- 
sas agent or middleman 
paid to the seller, yet the 
buyer supposed all the time 














Bluffs. If they have time and means to push farther 
west, they will find most capital shooting along the 
Platte River, or on the streams in the North Park 
Colorado. In the latter region, both geese and ducks 
so rarely see human beings. that, as in the case of the 
antelope, their curiosity appears to be greatly excited, 
and they will apparently take their chances, in order to 
see what's up. On one occasion I fired and re-loadeg 
my Skarp's rifle five times before a flock of geese op 
the little Canadian River arose and flew away. During 
October and November, vast flocks of wild fowl, ip 
proceeding southward, follow the line of the Missonrj 
River. 

** Going East.°?—It was not so many years ago that 
people, in proceeding from the New England States to 
Western New York, talked about going West to settle, 
While conversing with a herder not long ago, ona Kiowa 








that he was procuring the 
half section of Kansas land 
at the seller’s lowest rates. The local real estate agent 
in the West and Far West, who charges the buyer, in 
addition to his regular commission, an advance on what 
he pays for the land purchased, is not an unusual | 
character. Look out for him. 

Sorghum Culture in the Far West.—The 
American Agviculturist was largely instrumental in the 
introduction of Sorghum culture in the United States, 
distributing packages of sced by the hundred thousand 
afew yearsago. We were not a little interested, there- 
fore, in finding a company organized in Middle Ne- 
braska, with twenty-five thousané dollars capital, for 
raising sorghum in that region. We shall watch the ex- 
periment with much interest, and 
next year report to our readers 
the results. 

A New Industry.—Eastern 
holders of wild landg in the West 
have been both surprised and some- 
what amused,on visiting these lands | 
during the past eighteen months, at 
discovering that enterprising par- 
ties are cutting the hay, packing it, 
and shipping it forEastern consump- 
tion. The grass, after being cured, 
is pressed into bales, wire-bound, 
and sent to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and as far east 
as Cincinnati. I found companies 
this summer at Schuyler, Nebraska, 
near Sioux City, Iowa, and other 
points, cutting thousands of acres of | 
this wild prairie grass. It com- | 
mands a good price, and parties in- | 
form me that they are making a 
good deal of money in the business. 
Eastern holders of these wild lands | 
are now making contracts with 
these companies to give them the 
grass on condition that they pay 
the taxes. At Schuyler, Neb., and 
other points the packing and 
binding is done by machinery. 








Wild Fow! Shooting.—If any Eastern readers 
of the American Agriculturist, after bagging wild geese 
and ducks in the waters of Long Island, or down in 
Currituck, North Carolina, would like to try Western 
shooting for the same fowl, they should proceed either 
to the lakes of Northern Minnesota, or to the low lands | 
along the Missouri, between Sioux City and Council 


ranche, a few miles this side of Denver, he casually re- 
marked that he was going away after a while. I asked 
in what direction. ‘I thought I would go East, to Kan. 
sas, and spend the winter,”’ was the response. Ina few 
years more, people will be talking about coming East to 
Bismarck, Laramie, and Pueblo, for a visit, so rapidly 
does the tide of emigration move Westward. 


A Hint to Land Buyers.—The farmers from 
beyond the sea, on coming West, asa rule, push out on 
to the prairie twelve or fourteen miles in preference to 
buying land near to the villages, They probably do this 
under the impression that land further away is worth 
more than land at the same price over which they 
lirectly passed. Thus it very often happens that you can 
purchase very good farming lands adjacent to the vil- 
Jages for just as much money as you would have to pay 
for lands many miles away, The foreigners will not stop 
to look at these because they think may be they are 
the “ leavings.”” 

A Grip-Sack Fastener for Travellers,— 
‘‘T wish you would put that man off the train! Iam 
sure he is a Nihilist, and has got a bag of dynamite with 
him.’’ Such was the exclamation of a panicky-looking 
individual to the conductor ona railroad train approach- 
ing Lincoln, Nebraska, the other day. We all turned 
to ascertain the cause of the man’s alarm. <A peaceable 
looking traveller sat quietly in his seat, with his carpet 
bag (they call everything grip-sacks beyond the Mis 
souri) securely fastened to the seat by means of a small 
steel chain and a padlock. That morning the execution 
of the Fenian plotters in Ircland had faken place. The 
complainant was sure that the aforesaid traveller was 
on his way to Lincoln with a bag of dynamite, to blow 
up the capital of Nebraska. The passengers were highly 
amused at the alurm the innocent stranger and his harm- 
less carpet bag had occasioned. The idea of locking 
one’s bag to the car seat struck the writer as beings 
most novel and practical one. An owner's apprehension 
of losing his property when he leaves the car for meals 
or otherwise, are thereby rendered unnecessary. 


Hunting Jack Rabbits.—We know of no 
hunting so exhilarating, or breezy as chasing the large 
Jack Rabbit with horses and greyhounds. An afternoon's 
sport of this kind was afforded us on a July day, neat 
Fort Kearney. Before it was ended, hard'y one of the 
riders could keep his seat, so convuised were all with 
laughter. Unlike the ordinary rabbit, the Jack Rabbit, 
when pursued, does not take to hole. With his 
astonishing leaps and wonderful  fleetness of 
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greyhound is a match for him; only Mr. Greyhound | aid us in swelling the roll of our subscribers, make the 


cannot turn a corner, or whee! about as quickly as Mr. 
Jack, and herein lies the latter’s security and hope 
of escape. Away they go over the plains, rabbit 
and dog, when the former is started—the latter steadily 
gaining upon the former. Seen from your horse, 
he is apparently just about to spring upon the 
unfortunate rabbit, when presto! the pursued has sud- 
denly turned square about. The pursuer in endeavoring 
to execute a similar flank movement, lands on his head, 
and over he goes pell-mell. Before he is able to eather 
himself up and renew the pursnit, the rabbit has gained 
many lengths upon him, and asJack comes towards you, 
and passes swiftly by to renew the double-back action, 
the greyhound runs madly after him, though looking 
considerably crestfallen. You ride about from point to 
point on your horse watching the sport, and if you are 
not overcome with laughter, it is because you have little 
appreciation of the ridiculous. I have seen two or three 
companions actually dismount, in order to rest them- 
selves after their protracted laughter. 


The Solitary Sentinel.—Far away on the prai- 
rie, and sometimes close by, perched on a lonely butte or 
ragged cliff, a very large bird of the vulture species is 
seen from the railway train. As the hunter pushes on 
in quest of game through the ‘bad lands;” he will often 
come upon the same bird crouched down by one of the 
diminutive alkaline streams which imparts such a sickly 
appearance to the already sickly looking locality. This 
lonely bivd almost gives a “ Jonesome” feeling to one 
looking at him. Perhaps for miles around, there is not 
another winged thing. He sits and looks ‘‘The Mon- 
arch of the Prairie Seas.’’ You are instinctively im- 
pelled to draw a bead upon him from the rear platform 
of thecar, The bullet falls short of its mark, The bird 
slowly rises, looks back contemptously at you, and 
soars away. 


Breeding Norman Horses in Colorado. 
—Sharing half of my car seat one afternoon, was a 
pleasant young gentlemen coming from Colorado, to 
take back 2 drove of half-breed Norman mares. He had 
been acivil engineer in Wisconsin,and had gone to Nort 
Park, Colorado, to study the country and improve his 
health. There are now about twenty-five thousand cattle 
in North Park, but owing to the wall of mountains, good 
pasture and plenty of water, it is specially well adap- 
ted for raising horses. He proposes to tuke back one 
hundred half-breed mares with him from Illinois and 
turn them out in the Park among the cattle for six 
months time. These mares, mainly from the imported 
Norman stock of M. W. Dunham, near Chicago, Illi- 
nois, will cost about one hundred and fifty dollars each. 
He intends to drive them as faras the Missouri River, 
ship them by rail from Omaha to Laramie, and then 
drive them down again from Laramie to North 
Park. Owing to the needs of the Western country, 
there is an active demand for heavy Norman 
draft horses in Colorado, Wyoming, Dakota, and 
Montana. They command good prices, and the 
probabilities are that many of the young gentlemen, 
university graduates, who have gone to the far West to 
raise cattle, will now be tempted by the profits of horse 
raising. There is an abundance of ranche room for this 
purpose, and the hardships attending the raising of 
horses are less than those heretofore experienced by 
cattle raisers. 


Absorbing the Cattle Ranches,—One after 
another individual cattle ranches of Colorado, Dakota, 
and Wyoming, are being absorbed by large companies, 
Vast sums have been invested by Englishmen in these 
companies. An acquaintance who, during two trips, 
rode with us through Wyoming, not long ago sold 
his cattle and his ranche on the ‘“‘ Sweet Water” to 
an English party for one hundred thousand dollars cash, 
This acquaintance, Tim Foley by name, has since in- 
vested this one hundred thousand dollars in and 
around Leadville, Colorado, and is now worth five 
hundred thousand dollars. 


The American Agriculturist in the 
West.—During the various trips I have made for years 
through the West, I have everywhere, from Manitoba on 
the north to New Mexico on the south, and Utah on the 
west, found the American Agriculturist or old subscrib- 
ers from the Eastern and Middle States. Indeed the 
name of the paper is familiar to almost every man, 
woman and child beyond the Missouri. Our tens of thous- 
ands of subscribers who, on the recommendation of the 
paper, have in past years removed tothe West, will now 
be gratified to learn that in the future, the American 
Agriculturist is to give very much more attention, and 
devote much more space to the great needs and wants of 
the great West. De wWed. 





most complete and desirable list ever presented. The 
different articles have been selected with great care, and 
will meet the wants and wishes of all classes and all 
ages. Write us for any additional information desired 
regarding any of the Premiums described. 


————————— 


Crop Statistics. 
east ee 

FRANCE grew, during the year 1888, three hundred and 
forty-six million six hundred and seventy-one thousand 
bushels of wheat. The preliminary estimates for this 
year are only two hundred and eighty-three million eight 
hundred thousand bushels, & decrease of sixty-three 
million bushels, Great Britain will also have a poorer 
wheat crop, but has unusually Jarge reserves accumu- 
lated. The average price of wheat in the interior markets 
of England has been, for ten ycars past, forty-eight 
shillings and three pence per quarter (eight bush- 
els), or just about one dollar and a half of our currency. 
At present it is forty-two shillings and five pence, or 
about one dollar and twenty-seven cents per bushel. Our 
exports of breadstuffs fora year past have excceded those 
of the previous year by nearly thirty million dollars. 


Our Enormous Crops.—Still Ine 
creasing.—No wonder that it is yearly becoming 
more evident to all classes, that the prosperity of our 
country, of its trade, manufactures, railways, etc., is 
dependent upon what the farmers are doing. Take two 
crops for seven years in round numbers: 

Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. 





i Sere -... 865,000,000 1,345,000,000 

1 |: 7 ren 420.000,000 1,388,000,000 

BOE ee aacises 459,000,000 1,'754,000,000 

OOO os sssisceds 498,000,000 1,717,000,' 00 

: ... 885,000,000 1.194,000,000 

1882... 505,000,060 1,617.000,000 

SO ics 425,000,000 ? 1,750,000,000 ? 
Total. .....3,057,000,009 10,765,000,000 


Total of 13,822,000,000. 

This is over two hundred and seventy-six bushels of 
corn and wheat for every man, woman, and child, of 
fifty million inhabitants. Only a small part of this is 
consumed by the producers; the rest is transported on 
our railways and canals to other parts of the country, 
and much goes to foreign lands. The millions and bil- 
lions of dollars paid for it at home and abroad supply a 
large part of the money circulating through all channels 
of trade and manufacture. Only half a dozen years ago 
we raised three hundred and sixty-five million bushels 
of wheat (a million bushels for each day in the year); 
and we are now averaging nearly forty per cent more. 
The forage crop (hay and pasturage) of the country is 
of much greater value than any other crop, not except- 
ing wheat, ccrn, or cotton. 


The Corn Crop of 1883.—The average 
yield of corn is four to four and a half times as 
many bushels as we grow of wheat, and a bushel of 
corn contains nearly as much nutriment as one of wheat, 
whether used directly as human food, or indirectly in 
producing pork and beef. The Census crop was sixty- 
two million three hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine acres; the yield, one bil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty-four million eight hundred 
and sixty-one thousand five hundred and thirty-five 
bushels, averaging twenty-seven and one-tenth bushels 
peracre. Six States produced nearly two-thirds of the 
entire crop, viz., first in amount, Illinois (thirty-six 
bushels per acre); next, Iowa (forty-one and a half) ; 
Missouri (thirty-six and a quarter); Indiana (thirty-one 
and two-fifths); Ohio (thirty-four) ; and Kansas (thirty- 
one). Of these, Kansas reported to the Census three 
million four hundred and seventeen thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen acres in corn, and one hundred 
and five million two hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five bushels. Now this State 
has four million six hundred and fifty-one thousand and 
forty-two acres in corn, with the crop in about as good 
condition as last year, when one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions bushels were taken from an area four per cent less. 
The South has since largely increased its corn area. 
The latest estimates give the area for 1883 at sixty-eight 
million acres, an increase of eight and one-third per 
cent over the Census year. The same average yield per 
acre would give us for 1883 a crop of one billion nine 
hundred million bushels. Owing to the late spring, 
this amount will hardly be reached; but as there has 
been a constant improvement for many weeks past, up 
to the closing of this report, including especially the 
leading corn States named above, we have now a fair 
prospect for over one billion seven handred and fifty 
million bushels, if fair weather continues up to the ma- 
turity of the crop in the chief corn-producing regions. 
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Answers to Subscribers, 


G. W. Benfer, New Berlin, Pa.—See American Agricultur 
ist of March, 1879, for descriptions of tide-gates for the 
mouths of drains or ditches which discharge into bays. 


R. H., Denver, Colorado.—You and all other subscribers 
are invited to send us full information respecting any 
schemes coming to your notice, for defrauding the unsus- 
pecting. 

A. Williams, Islip, New York.—Three years ago the Leg- 
islature passed an act extending the time for shooting 
woodcock in New York State, from July until August. 
The act was vetoed by Governor Cornell. 


J. Woost, Adrian, Mich.—Most of the railroads have sola 
the farm lands in their land grants. Write to Mr. L. Burn- 
ham, of Omaha, for information regarding grazing lands 
along the Union Pacific Railroad, west of Columbus. 


Mrs. R. J. R., Lockport, N. ¥.—Neodesha, Kansas, has 
not yet paid her bonds, so long over-due. Such acts of bad 
faith bring discredit on an entire region, which may not be 
to blame for the act of one community. 

£. Oliphant, Burlington Co., N.J.—Your grass is Era- 
grostis pocoides, which does not appear to have any com- 
mon name. Though very showy, it is worthless for pasture 
or forhay. It has asharp, disagreeable odor. 


TW. IT., Kalamazoo, Mich.—There is still room for estab- 
lishing cattle ranches in the Western and North-western 
Territory. You should, however, not think of going into 
the busine s unless you are liberally supplied with capital. 


Mr. W. H. Steacy, Tampa, Fla.—The pruning shears il- 
lustrated in American Agriculturist for March, 1882, may 
be obtained of Messrs. Thorburn & Co., Seedsmen, 15 John 
Street, New York, and possibly of other dealers in garden 
implements. 

W. W., Yonkers, New York.—Mr. D. D. T. Moore is not. 
dead. He is now writing agricultural articles for a Phila- 
delphia paper. His large circle of former readers hope 
that he will secure the renewed success which his pluck 
and energy entitle him to. 


John Williams, Bangor, Maine.—The “ Inter-Ocean,” pub- 
lished at Chicago, IIl., is a cavital paper for information 
regarding all the West and North-west. It is Clubbed with 
the American Agriculturist, as will be seen by reference to 
another part of this paper. 


Mr. W.-M. Bachert, Tamanend, Penn.—If at any time 
you experience delay or difficulty in getting the American 
Agriculturist, write immediately to the President or Sec- 
retary of the Company publishing it. Either one of these 
officers will see that your communication receives immedi- 
ate attention. 


“ Farmer,” Altoona, Pa.—The yield per acre cf beans 
varies so greatly, that it is difficult to say what is the 
“average” of the whole crop. From twenty to thirty 
bushels is, perhaps, the usual yield, but under favorable 
conditions, as much as forty bushels have been harvested 
from an acre. 


Dr. Peter Pryne, Herkimer, N. Y., writes us that he has 
three thousand celery plants attacked with rust,and asks 
foraremedy. Werecommend the use of Flowers of Sul- 
phur. This has proved effective with the grape mildew, and 
may save the celery. The sulphur may be dusted on, or 
blown upon the plants with a bellows. 


M. C. Goodsiil, Steele, Dak.—The conditions for success- 
ful cranberry culture are: a bog which can be drained for 
at least eighteen inches below the general surface, anda 
supply of water that will allow you to flow it, so as tocover 
the vines with several inches of water at will. Unless these 
conditions are present, you cannot establish a cranberry 
plantation with strong probability of success. 


C. M. L. Mieman, Lancaster, O.,writes us with reference to 
an articlein the American Agriculturist on early apples, that 
the most popular early variety in his locality is the “ Kin 
kead.” It is supposed to have originated in Plainfield Co., O. 
Ripening from the middle of August to early September, it 
has size, beauty, and every other good quality to make ita 
favorite market fruit. 


James Backhouse, Bay of Plenty, New Zealand.—Ber- 
muda Grass is a perennial, and a most persistent one, and 
would, we think, resist the encroachments of your Hawk- 
weed and all other weeds. This grass (Cynodon Dactylon) 
is very widely distributed ; it is found in several Australian 
colonies, and is probably already on your island. It does 
not produce seed in this country, though our seedsmen 
sometimes offer that produced abroad. 


Dr. A. Liautard, who is at the head of the Veterinary 
College of New York City, has just gone abroad as u dele- 
gate from the U.S. Veterinary Medical Association, to the 
Fifth International Veterinary Congress, held at Bremen, 
in September. Whatever of interest to the readers of the 
American Agriculturist occurs at the Congress, will be 
at once communicated to them by Dr. Liautard. 


James M. Wade, Poston, Mass.—The difference in the 
sizes of the shorn and unshorn Alpaca, illustrated in the 
September American Agriculturist, was entirely due to the 
different scale on which the drawings were made, the artist 
desiring to make a pictorial, not a mathematical represen- 
tation of the animal. The ears of the sheep are erect, and 
about as large as a horse’s, but are hidden by the wool, 
which covers the skull thickly, and is not showa with the 
rest of the animal. 
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Milch Cows—Eight Principal Types. 
lal 


Milk pure and simple is a perfect food. Accord- 
ing asitis produced near or far from market and 
from other causes, it becomes the raw material for 
two important manufactures, namely: butter and 
cheese, and is marketed either as milk or in one or 
the other of these forms. Thus the world over we 
find the profit of keeping milch cows to depend 

- upon either their yield of milk as such, or the 
amount of butter or of cheese which may be pro- 
duced from their milk. This fact, in process of 
time, but more especially in recent times, has given 
rise to different breeds of cattle, valuable for one 
or the other of these products, yet all properly 
milk-giving in distinction from beef-producing 
breeds. 

The progress already made, great as it is, is 
only a beginning. We are just learning the A-B-C 
of our business, and the possibilities of the fu- 
ture are immense. Certain breeders are working 
to produce great butter yielders, others great milk 
producers, and the cheese breeders have as yet 
hardly shown their hands. When we begin care- 
fully to count the cost of each quart of milk or 
pound of butter or cheese, it may be some obscure 
breed like the little Kerry or Kyloe will come to 
the front. Then we will still have before us the 
study of flavor, of keeping quality and “ grain” in 
butter and each distinctive excellence of cheese. 
The strife between breeders may be as sharp over 
these qualities, or a combination of them, as it is 
now-a-days over the mere weight of butter, very 
important, truly, but, as just said, only the be- 
ginning. 

Our artist has, with rare skill, portrayed upon the 
opposite page, eight cows, all but one representing 
typically a distinct breed of cattle raised chiefly for 
milk. One is struck at first-sight with the marked 
differences in style and markings, but a similarity in 
form. The wedge-shape and capacious carcass, 
with large development of udder and milk-veins 
indicate a milker whatever be the breed. The rear 
is emphatically the “‘ business end ’’ of a milch-cow, 
and it should be largely developed. 


Milking Short-horns (1), — Great milkers 
have from time to time appeared among the 
highest bred cows of the grandest of English 
breeds, the Shorthorns, but the original stock from 
which this long pedigreed race has sprung is fa- 
mous for giving a great abundance of milk, so that 
not onlyis this quality occasionally developed in 
certain families, bred primarily as beef-producers, 
but there are hundreds, aye thousands, of herds of 
so-called ‘common’ cows in England kept for 
milk alone, in many of which only thorough-bred 
bulls are used; and by a wise provision their 
progeny, after five generations, each representing a 
cross with a thorough-bred bull, are admitted to 
record the same as thorough-bred animals. Thus, 
in the English Shorthorn Herd-book there are 
numerous animals with very short pedigrees. They 
represent in many cases cows whose milk-giving 
qualities have not been bred out but encouraged. 
- hey are large, very broad, level, fine boned and 
well formed, with great paunches and enormous 
udders with large teats. They often give twenty 
to thirty quarts of milk a day, and sometimes more. 
It is usually of fair, but not of remarkable richness. 
It is good milk for city use. The cows fatten 
easily after their milking days are over. 


Friesian Cattle (5).—The Dutch farmers of 
Friesland have been careful breeders for several 
hundred years. At home the cattle are valued 
both for beef and milk ; but in this country milk is 
the object, while the fact that they fatten well and 
make good beef is all in their favor. As bred here 
the best are black and white, very large, well 
formed, broad and deep, wedge-shaped, with enor- 
mous udders, which are very well quartered 
and placed; fine bones, with long heads, 
broad muzzles, thin withers and thighs, and of 
enormous digestive capacity. Cows of this breed, 
including those called by another and absurdly 
misleading name, are, With great uniformity good 
milkers, and so are grades. We have a recent re- 
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port of acow yielding sixteen thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-six pounds of milk in a year, 
and six months after calving making nineteen 
pounds six ounces of butter in seven days. Others 
are reported as making fourteen to twenty pounds 
of butter a week. 


Ayrshires (3).—The Ayrshires are a compara- 
tively modern and decidedly composite race. The 
hardy native breed of the county of Ayr, has been 
wisely built upon by taking such crosses as would 
promote an improvement in form and milk produc- 
tion without weakening the constitution of the 
parent stock. Asa result we have an exceedingly 
useful breed, adapted to grazing, giving much 
milk of good and often of superior quality, hardy, 
prolific, long-lived, and capable of doing well under 
either pampering or rough treatment. Twenty or 
thirty-quart cows are not very rare, and occasion- 
ally larger yields are reported. There is the usual 
variaticn in the richness of the milk of different 
cows, and an equal variation in quantity. She is a 
good cow which gives four thousand pounds of milk 
a year, but there are records of cows yielding eight 
thousand to nine thousand pounds, and even as in 
the case of Queen of Ayr, yielding nine thousand 
four hundred four and a-half pounds on an average 
for six consecutive years, while the highest record 
we can refer to is ten thousand eight hundred and 
one pounds in a single year. The cream globules 
in Ayrshire milk are small, the cream rises slowly 
and is easily stirred back intothe milk. It is more- 
over claimed to be the most digestible milk of any 
breed. The best cows are very broad, deep, fine- 
boned, wedge-shaped, soft, mellow-hided, and of a 
moitled or spotted red and white color. 


Red Polled Norfolks (6).—The counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk in England, have long been 
famous for a breed of milch cows which have lately 
come very markedly to the front. They are excel- 
lent as dairy cows and resemble the Devons in their 
deep red color, and in the fact that they are re- 
markably good beef cattle also, on an average 
however surpassing that excellent breed as milk- 
ers, and not quite equaling them as economic beef 
producers. Hence we class them with the proper 
dairy breeds. They have value in dairy districts as 
milk producers, and the thorough-bred bull calves 
sell quickly at high prices for use on the plains. 
The grade calves are usually hornless, and much 
more tractable, less dangerous, and less liable to 
hurt one another when shipped upon railway cars. 


Channel Island Cattle (2 and 4).—The Jer- 
seys and the Guernseys, distinctly dissimilar breeds, 
come from islands on the coast of Normandy, 
belonging to England. They are remarkable for 
the richness of their milk, and tue Guernsey 
breed for the excellent rich color of the butter, while 
that of the Jerseys excels in firmness. The Jer- 
seys are more delicate in form and more varied in 
coloring, yet are equally hardy. A tendency is 
obvious among breeders to prefer self or solid-col- 
ored animals and those shading to gray, while 
Guernsey breeders usually prefer those of a yellow 
or yellowish-fawn color, broken with spots of white. 
In general the Guernseys are heavier and larger 
framed. Beef points are valued, while Jersey 
breeders discard all distinctively beef points and 
cultivate only tendencies to produce milk and but- 
ter. At present the Jerseys decidedly surpass all 
other breeds as butter makers, even without refer- 
ence to the live weight of the cows. The highest 
recently reported yields are one hundred and six 
pounds twelve ounces of salted butter in thirty-one 
days, by one cow, and twenty-five pounds and 
eleven-twelfths ounce in seven days, by another. 
The yield of milk is not inconsiderable, six thous- 
and pounds being not uncommon. We have no 
reports of Guernseys approaching the butter yield 
of the Jerseys, though as yielders of rich milk they 
are fully equal. It seems sometimes to an outsider 
that the reason Guernsey cows have no butter 
records, is from lack of enterprise of the breeders, 
and not the fault of the cows. 


Swiss Cattle (7).—Switzerland has been famous 





for its pastures from the earliest historic times. 
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The word alp means a mountain pasture, or rather 
a mountain covered with pasturage, and is never 
applied by the Swiss to rocky or snow-capped 
peaks. On those alps and in the valleys, breeds of 
cows have been developed which are hardy milk. 
givers, bearing all vicissitudes of the weather, and 
yielding rich and abundant milk. Among those 
breeds is one of a prevailingly silver-gray color, 
like one of the most fashionable colors of Jerseys, 


| in fact, resembling the Jerseys in other points also 











—the mealy muzzle, the richness of the milk, ete, 
The cows are, however, stronger boned, and haye 
much less style, though they are prone to carry 
more flesh than the Jerseys, and will sometimes 
approach the average Shorthorn in weight. 
Twenty-quart cows are common, and those giving 
twenty-eight to thirty quarts are not very rare, 


Common Cows (8.)—We have alluded to what 
are called common cows by Shorthorn writers ip 
England; these are to all intents and purposes 
Shorthorns, but our common cows are not. They 
are of no breed or of all breeds, of all colors and 
types, but among them the genuine milch cow type 
is not rare, and when found she is worth just as 
much to fill a pail as if she had a pedigree as long 
as Queen Victoria’s. There is usually a coarseness 
in some points, a lack of thorough-bred or well- 
bred look about such a cow, but she usually proves 
hardy and useful in every way, often being an 
enormous milker, and occasionally developing 
great richness. She will be found to possess the 
approved milch-cow points, such as we demand in 
the best cows of the milk and butter breeds, name- 
ly, the wedge-shape, great capacity for food, a 
great appetite, and most active digestive apparatus, 
together with large lacteal glands, a big udder, 
with large and well placed teats, full milk veins, 
etc. Happy is the man who has his stable full 
of such cows, whether plain or thorough-bred, 

so I a, 


Cramming for the Shows. 
Ss 

Where size and weight are the standards by 
which animals are judged, we do not wonder that 
Englishmen, and Canadians, following the English 
example, take great pains to prepare their animals 
for the Fair. A friend who visited a noted sheep- 
raiser in Canada, afew years ago, gave us an amus- 
ing account of the manner in which the Cots- 
wolds were pampered for days before the exhibi- 
tion. The animals were fed with the usual foods 
frequently and abundantly, but there were beds of 
lettuce and other attractive plants which had been 
provided for the purpose, and the animals were 
tempted with these, one more lettuce leaf being 
regarded as a great gain, if the animal could be 
tempted to eat it. A system of persistent stuffing 
was followed for a number of days, and when the 
animals started for the Fair, an abundant supply 
of vegetuble delicacies was sent with them. So 
long as mere size and weight are considered in 
awarding prizes, exhibitors can not be blamed for 
meeting the requirements. The most important 
reforms needed in the management of our Fairs 
are: first, greater care in making up the schedules 
of premiums ; and second, greater care in the se- 
lection of the judges who will award the prizes. 
The points which characterize purity of breed in 
a sheep, pig, or other farm animal, are of far more 
importance than the weight ata given age. But 
how many of the hastily made up * Boards of 
Judges,” as these are usually appointed, know 
anything about “points” in the class of animals 
they are to judge? Small societies can not usually 
adopt the plan of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, but they should approach it as 
nearly as may be. An award by this Society means 
something. The judges in every department are 
carefully selected long in advance of the time of 
the fair; they are written to, and their acceptance 
secured, and the expense of their attendance is 
paid by the Society. This liberal action enables 
the Society to command the services of the very 
best men in each department; and being selected 
long in advance, they have time to confer with one 
another, and decide definitely upon a plan of action. 
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EIGHT PRINCIPAL TYPES OF MILCH COWS. 


Drawn by Edgoin Forbes and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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Green Food for Swine. 


BY PROFESSOR 8. R. THOMPSON, OF NEBRASKA, 
—<> 

The long distance of the trans-Missouri States 
from market, makes it necessary to condense agri- 
cultural products as much as possible before ship- 
ment. The simple and bulky products, corn and 
grass, must be changed into beef and pork. This 
necessity is more clearly seen every year; but there 
are still too many farmers who sell their corn in- 
stead of feeding it. 

No one now attempts to bring cattle to maturity 
on corn alone, but the majority of farmers give 
their hogs nothing else. It is the usual practice to 
bring young cattle up to the age of one, two, or three 
years, principally on hay and grass, and then to fin- 
ish the fattening by a few months of liberal corn 
feeding. Experience shows that it is nearly or 
quite as economical and profitable to feed green 
food to swine as to cattle. Green food is cheaper 
than grain. There is in this neighborhood a lot of 
sixty hogs that, since April, have not eaten any corn 
or other grain. Their entire living has been green 
food, and they are ip good order, many of them fat 
enough for market. The whole amount of land oc- 
cupied was six acres, the food green rye, clover, 
and oats in succession. Another farmer who had 
for many years fed his hogs on dry corn, was 
induced to turn them out on grass. They did 
better on less than half the corn he was feeding 
them before they were turned out, and the ca- 
pacity of the pasture to sustain cattle was but little 
impaired. The hogs fed largely upon forage and 
weeds, which the other stock did not touch. 


Green food makes thriftier and larger hogs. 
Farmers who raise many pigs, aud feed them ex- 
clusively on corn, know that some of the shotes 
will cease to grow at an early age, begin to lay 
on fat, and never reach the size of good, mer- 
chantable hogs. This tendency to fatten prema- 
turely, at the expense of bone growth, is not 
seen to any great extent in grass-fed hogs. A 
pig fed on bulky green food will develop a larger 
stomach than one fed on concentrated food like 
com; and when you come to fatten it, this en- 
larged capacity will enable him to-eat and digest 
more corn, and thus fatten faster than the other, 
and be a more profitable hog to grow for market. 

Grass-fed hogs are healthier than those grain- 
fed. Every intelligent breeder knows the advan- 
tages of feeding green food to sows about to far- 
row. They have less difficulty with their pigs, are 
less liable to destroy them, will give more milk, 
and nurse them better. Grass-fed hogs are less 
liable tu disease. The dreaded hog cholera is not 
much to be feared where hogs have the run of a 
good clover pasture. Undoubtedly, if exposed to 
contagion, they would take the disease, but they 
are not likely to develop it. For example, a far- 
mer had his hogs in a small pen, destitute of grass, 
with no water except a muddy pool, which soon 
was made as vile as possible by the hogs. Aftera 
while the hogs began to die in considerable num- 
bers, with symptoms resembling cholera. The 
owner was alarmed, took them out of this pen, 
turned them on a patch of green rye, and gave 
them water from a well. The disease was checked 
and the deaths ceased. 

How may green food be most cheaply provided ? 
This question presents some difficulties in the 
States west of the Missouri, which are not met 
with in the Eastern States; yet experience has 
shown how all these difficulties may be overcome. 
It is sometimes claimed that the difficulty is greater 
in Nebraska than elsewhere in the West, because 
farms in that State are not usually fenced. But 
this is a superficial view. Since Nebraska farmers 
are not compelled to fence their neighbors’ stock 
out, they can better afford to fence their own in. 
But the expense which must be incurred to enclose 
all the hogs on an ordinary farm need not be very 
great. A movable fence, to cost not to exceed one 
hundred dollars, will be sufficient to accommodate 
from fifty to one hundred hogs. Seventy-two 


f€ames, costing about one dollar each, will enclose 
about two acres. The smaller the lot enclosed, 








and the larger the number of hogs, the oftener the 
fence will have to be moved. On the Agricultural 
College farm is a fence of this kind, which can be 
taken down, moved, and put up in less than half a 
day by the labor of two men and a team. In 
places where the fields are enclosed, it would be 
necessary to provide the interior fences only. 

Rye is the crop best adapted to this purpose, in 
the region west of the Missouri. This should be 
sown early in the fall, on well prepared soil, and 
if the growing season continues late in the fall, so 
that the rye is likely to joint, it must be fed down 
closely. ‘fhe best condition for it to go into winter, 
is when it covers the ground with a thick mat of 
low leaves with but little tendency to shoot. Rye 
in this condition is fit to turn on as soon as growth 
begins in spring. The amount of feed which two 
acres of such rye will furnish, is surprising. If not 
fed down too close, and the stock be turned off 
about the middle of May or the first of June, the 
rye will still make a fair crop. Hogs are some- 
times left on the rye until it fills, when they will 
pullit down and eat the heads ; but this practice 
is not commended. There is a time after the rye 
is a foot high until it is in milk, that hogs do not 
eat it well. A better plan is to have a field of 
clover or of clover and timothy or orchard grass, 
ready for the pigs when the rye is too large to be 
longer available. When the rye is getting too 
large, the clover is in the best state to turn upon. 
The clover will do well until about the middle of 
June, when, if the weather turns off hot and dry, 
it grows quite slowly. It is well to have a patch 
of oats sown near and ready to tide over this 
time. If not needed it can grow for the harvest. 
During the hot weather of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, none of the crops named above can be 
fully relied on, and this is especially true where 
they have been fed too closely. Sorghum or Brown 
Dourra may be sown broadcast about the last of 
May and again the middle of June, to be used in 
July and August. Experience shows that Sor- 
ghum may be eaten off close to the ground when a 
foot to eighteen inches high, without serious in- 
jury. It will come up again and grow right along. 
It isalso an excellent plant to stand dry weather. 

By the middle of July sweet corn is properly 
matured, and may be cut up and fed to the hogs 
which are to be fattened in the fall. Nothing 
will start a lot of hogs in laying on fat better 
than this. By the time the sweet corn is 
done, the common field corn is ready for feed. 
A mixture of red clover, timothy and orchard 
grass, which may be mowed about the first of July 
will soon furnish considerable food for pigs, 
from the aftermath. This comes in from the mid- 
dle to the end of July, at a time when it may be 
needed. 

For convenience of handling the fence, these lots 
of different forage crops should be sown near to- 
gether. If possible there should be both shade 
and water in all of them—especially in the lots 
used during hot weather. 

Low branching trees with dense compact tops 
standing in clumps or singly away from the fences 
make the most desirable shade. The air circulates 
freely under these trees, and the pigs are much 
cooler than when they get in the shade of the fence 
where the air has not so free circulation. The 
point to be aimed at is the succession of crops so as 
to utilize in each part of the season that plant 
which grows best at that time, and to see that a 
supply of fodder is always on hand. Tostint the 
supply at any time will be likely to check the 
growth of the pigs, and when once checked, it is 
sometimes difficult to start it again. It is not 
necessary that these different lots should all be 
fenced separately, the same fence may easily be 
moved from one to the other so as to include each 
in turn. Hogs will live on prairie grass alone, but 
except in the most favorable time of the year they 
will not thrive upon it as they will on tame grass. 
Where hogs have only prairie grass for forage or 
pasture, it is economy to feed them a small amount 
of corn in addition. When prairie grass approaches 
its full growth, it becomes too tough to be eaten 
readily by hogs. But at this season, prairie pas- 








tures containing low land covered with weeds, 
will furnish considerable food for hogs. 

A few instances are known where farmers haye 
combined to hire their hogs herded on the prairie, 
There seems to be no good reason why this should 
not be done more frequently. Yet, whenever pos- 
sible, the use of tame grasses and other cultivated 
forage crops will be found in the end most satis. 
factory. It may be and usually is necessary to 
ring the noses of hogs at pasture, to keep them 
from rooting into the soil and injuring the sod. 
With a good trap and other appliances costing but 
a trifle, two or three men will quickly insert *‘jew- 
elry”’ in the noses of a large number of swine, 








A Farm Gate. 
a 

The posts, a, a, of oak or other strong durable 
wood, are eight inches square and stand five and one 
half feet above the ground. The posts, b, b, three 
and one third inches thick, four and three quarter 
feet long, are mortised to receive the slats ec, ¢, 
which are of inch stuff, three inches wide and ten 
feet, four and three-quarter inches long. They are 
let into posts, 0, 6, at the distance marked in the en- 
graving. The slats, d, d, are three inches wide and 
one inch thick, and are placed opposite each other 
on front and back of the gate as braces ; e, e, are 
simply battens to make a straight surface for the 
hinges, f, f; all except the upper and lower ones 
are very short and not carried back to the post. The 
hinges made by a blacksmith from an old wheel 





A WELL-MADE GATE. 


tire are one and one-half inch wide, three-sixteenth 
inch thick, and are fastened by light iron bolts 
through the battens at e, and to the the rear post. 

The above describes a cheap, light, durable gate, 
which in over twenty-three year’s use, has never 
sagged, though standing in the thoroughfare 
of three farms, and also, for four years past, 
used for access toa sawmill. It is made of 
the best pine. The hinge is an important 
point. Itis not only cheap and easily made, 
but ucts as a brace for the gate at every 
point, and thus permits the gate to be lightly made. 
With this hinge sagging is impossible. A gate of 
this kind will rot down first. 





Store up Dry Earth. 
an Sa 

A plentiful supply of dry earth—not sand, out 
good loamy soil—should be laid in before the au- 
tumn rainscome. It is needed for the earth closet, 
and in pig-pens, poultry houses, etc., as the most 
useful of disinfectants. Surface soil scraped up 
daily is rarely sufficiently dry. However dry it may 
seem, there is more or less moisture brought up 
from below. A supply of thoroughly dry earth is 
easily secured. Harrow the surface to make it 
as light and mellow as possible. Then lay down 
some boards side by side, to form a rude floor. 
Throw the dryest of the surface soil upon the 
boards, and in the course of a sunny day it will be- 
come thoroughly dry. Take up this earth before 
night, and spread another layer. Store the dry 
earth in barrels or boxes. It would be all the better 
to run the earth through a riddle, to remove stones, 
lumps, ete., as it is thrown upon the platform. 
Sometimes the road will afford a good supply of 
dry earth, especially if it comes from the grinding 
down of a stony surface. In the absence of dry 
earth of the right kind, coal ashes sifted, are an 
excellent substitute, and far better than sandy soll. 
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Carriage House and Stable. 
FIRST PRIZE, CLASS NINE, 
ages 

The carriage house shown below, in figures 1 to 
4, is thirty by forty feet ; hight of posts, sixteen 
feet. The foundation wall starts inatrench below 





Fig. 1.—END OF THE CARRIAGE HOUSE, 


the frost, and is faced and pointed above grade. 
The carriage room and stable are ten feet high be- 
tween timbers. The frame is well braced. The 
square purline supports the roof. Outside cover- 
ing, six-inch ‘‘ novelty’ siding, except the gables, 
on which are cight-inch boards, battened and fin- 
ished as shown in the engraving. The doors, made 
of one by six-inch flooring, are covered outside 
with three-quarter by four-inch ceiling boards, 
placed on diagonally. Carriage room is floored 
with two-inch plank, dressed and ceiled with one 
by six-inch flooring. Stable floor, two by twelve- 
inch plank, doubled in the stalls, and laid with 
two-inch slope; ceiling, one by six-inch floor 
boards ; roof covered with best — -inch shin- 
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gles, on good cull boards, dressed. Cupola, ga- 
bles, windows, etc., as shown in the illustrations. 
Estimate for Material and Labor. 


2 Sills, 8 by 8 in., 22 ft.long. | 3P. Beams, 6 by 8, 16 ft. I'g. 
4 Sills, 8 by 8 in., 20 ft. — 40 Rafters, 2 by 6in., 24 ft. I’g. 
3 Sills, 8 by 8 in., 30 ft. long. | 60 Joist, 2 by 8 in., ib ft. long. 
6 Posts, 8 y 8 in, 16 ft. lee | So Jotets 3 by 10 in., 20ft. Te. 
3 Beams, 8 by 8 in., 30 ft. I’g. 60 Studs, 2 6 in., 16 ft. Ve. 
4 Plates, 8 by 8 in., 22 ft. Vg. 100 Pieces, 2 y4in., 12 ft. Ve. 
‘+ pace by8in., _e lg 4 %5 Pieces, 2 by 4 in., 18 ft. Ve. 


a as 4 by 4 1n., 18 ft. }’ Sie 
BPs issececsesevecesa 
2,000 ft. o's 

15,000 Shingles, 18 in., @ 





| with this diseased appetite. 

















2,800 ft. Novelty mon Fish Ccpauieamias weeueasaakanas 61.60 
2,000 ft. best common a Boards, at $30 -» 60.00 
500 ft. Battens, @ $2 SC eReeReeseadeeOe. 0 008 «- 4.00 
5,000 ft. 6-inch D. & M Fieniia * $22... 110.00 
2,000 ft. 2 ad 12 Planks, | REE 84.00 
1,000 ft. 2 by 12 Planks, 16 ft., @' RRAsen eens esgonsracece 17.00 
8 Windows, 8 lights, 12 by 14 $2.25 each.. « 18.00 

2 Windows, 8 lights, 12 by 14, "@ 75 cents each. - 150 

5 Windows, 1 light, 14 by 16, @ 60 cents each........ 3.00 
Nalis and Trimmings. ....ccccccccccscccccccsccccccccse «2 40.00 
ESV THOUBIS............scccceccsescccescccese ecvccccces eoee 15.60 








ration, that they devoured every egg, without the 
closest watching, at the cackle of every laying hen. 
Giving the shells every morning,the craving ceased, 
and we found the eggs remaining in the nests un- 
disturbed. As an assistant to this remedy, we 
manufactured an egg-trap from a common nest- 
box. This is so simple that any one accustomed to 





Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF THE CARRIAGE HOUSE. 


Foundation, $35 demons Pessethedssgesesseuesensaen 85.00 
Carpenter ior neeneuee «om dsearakeddcesesetecansneeae 175.00 
WSs ois. cs cc ninenseuscdeacsidsocusaccsadeuesheant $925.00 





Cause and Cure of Egg Eating. 
——— 

Hens in confinement in the narrow yards of the 
village often form the habit of eating their own 
eggs. On the farm, where they have larger range, 
and plenty of crushed oyster-shells or bones, and 
select their own nests, they are rarely troubied 
The instinct of the 
hen leads her to select a retired spot for her nest, 
away from the rest of the flock, in a clump of 
brush, a tangle of weeds, or an old barrel or hollow 
log, and to carefully guard it against intruders. The 
eggs are very precious in her sight, and she longs 
for a nest full to brood and hatch them. Shut up 
with a flock in a small pen, her notions of privacy 
are overlooked oftentimes, and she is compelled 
to drop her eggs in a box in company with other 
bens. In the struggle for the box, eggs are often 
broken, and she takes her first lesson in egg eating, 
devouring the shell and contents with eager appe- 
tite. This appetite is greatly sharpened by the not 
infrequent neglect to supply broken oyster-shells, 
or lime in any available form, for the hens to eat. 
It is true that the grains they eat supply lime, but 
it is m limited measure, and where they have no 
means to cater for themselves, the poultry yard 
should be furnished with abundant supplies of 
crushed shells, or their equivalent in some other 
form. The rush of the hens to secure these frag- 
ments when kept in confinement, is good evidence 
of their need of lime in their daily rations. With 
scant supplies of lime, the egg-shells grow thin, 
and the education in egg eating goes on apace. 
Sometimes the habit is formed by the carelessness 
of the kitchen maid, or house-keeper, in throwing 
the egg-shells into the pail and giving them with 
the other waste to the hens. This should never 
be done, if you want the hens to respect their own 
eggs. Understanding the cause of this unthrifty 
habit, it is not very difficult to provide a remedy. 
From a recent experience, we have found that the 
habit is very much broken by an abundant supply 
of crushed shells. It had grown so bad in a flock 
of twenty Light Brahmas, owing to neglect of this 








the use of tools can make it in an hour ortwo. A 
slight inclination of the board upon which the 
nest-egg is fastened will cause the new-laid egg to 
roll away from under the hen, beyond her reach, 
as soon as it is dropped. The rear board has 
the same inclination toward the center, and pro- 
jects over the other board far enough to protect 
the egg when it has rolled away. The space be- 
tween the boards is just wide enough to give free 
passage to the eggs. The egg-box may be lined 
with a handful of sawdust, or chaff, to protect the 
shells from cracking. If the back board be fur- 
nished with hinges, it can be used as a lid, to allow 
of the removal of the eggs. It is a complete egg- 
trap, and with the oyster shells, in our case, abated 
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Fig. 4.—-THE HAY LOFT. 


the nuisance of egg eating. Many think, that when 
a hen has contracted the habit of egg-eating, the 
shortest way is the best, and instead of eating she 
is put in a condition to be eaten. But a good layer 
is too valuable to be given up without an effort to 
reform her bad habit, often acquired through the 
negligence of the owner. The egg-trap works ad- 
wirably, and secures the end desired by placing 
it out of the power of the hen to do mischief. 
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The Negro Share Farmer. 
—-_—__ 
The changes wrought by the civil war in the 


South have produced one character whom we found | 


one of the most interesting studies of a recent trip 
through the South. We allude to the Negro Share 


smaller bale when division day comes around. The 
farmer’s share of the cotton is commonly bought 
up by traveling agents, who scour the country iu 
search of just such bargains. The farmer gets as 
little for it as the agent can persuade him to take. 

The share farmer sends his cotton to the nearest 
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Fig. 1.—A GEORGIA SHARE FARM.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Farmer. At home, in his ramshackle cabin, among 
his lean pigs, his bony cattle and his always numer- 
ous family, or in the market place, with his spike 
team, often composed of a mule and a cow, which 
he has driven a long day’s journey to sell a dollar’s 
worth of wood or a couple of bushels of potatoes, 
he presents a grotesque and interesting type. It 
would be difficult, probably, to get down to poorer 
and less profitable agriculture than the share farmer 
practices. But he manages to scrape a living out 
of the ground, exactly how he would perhaps 
sometimes find it difficult to explain himself. 

You come upon his cabin among the pine woods, 
with a patch of scraggy corn behind it, and the 
ground around strewn with faggots, among which 
pick a straggling crew of rusty fowls. A couple of 
curs bark furiously at you, and a couple of pigs, 
which look like dogs, they are so bony and long 
legged, trot grunting away into the brush. The 
mossy roof is sagging on its yielding beams ; there 
are great fissures in the mud-plastered chimney, 
and the wind finds ingress through the cracks be- 
tween the slabs and logs of the walls, from which 
the mud has fallen. The commotion your ap- 
proach has aroused brings a troop of children 
tumbling over one another out into the road, to 
watch you with wide open mouths and eyes, and 
shrinking back when you look at them. A sturdy 
negress, with a cob pipe, gives you a curtsey inthe 
doorway ; behind her you see a figure like the witch 
of a fairy tale cowering in the big fireplace: the 
figure of some old grandmother or grandfather, 
carrying the weight of nearly a century on a bent 
back. As you ride on, you perhaps come upon the 
farmer, sturdy and uncouth, hoeing in his potato 
patch, or wandering among his corn or cotton. 

The share farmer obtains his title from the ten- 
ure by which he holds his land. He rents it at the 
simple price of half its yield. It is commonly a 
portion of some large plantation, often of the same 
one on which he once labored. 

The real crop of a share farmer in this section is 
cotton. The farmer raises corn and sweet pota- 
toes for himself and his brutes, and only envugh for 
them. The rest of his land he puts in cotton. 
Half the product goes to the landlord, and often 
enough it is a very poor rental indeed. The year’s 
crop of many a share farmer never rises above two 
bales. The landlords, as far as we could discover, 
are easy-going and indulgent. They levy notax on 
the food crop of the tenant, and not rarely get the 


gin, which generally belongs to his landlord, and 
there the division of the crop is made, anda toll 
levied on it for the cleaning. The very poorest 
qualities of the fiber produced are probably those 
which come from these wretched settlements. But 
the price of his cotton crop is about all the ready 
money the share farmer ever sees, and it suffices to 
supply his home with those meagre necessaries he 








cloth cheap enough to be bought by them, in 
small quantities as it is needed. 

The system of share farming has given existence 
to another type besides the farmer himself. This 
is the banker, as he calls himself; the usurious 
money lender as he really is. This worthy, like 
the class he thrives off of, is a negro. Heis ina 
small way a capitalist, and his business is simply 
lending money on the security of the share farmer's 
crop. Few of the thriftless blacks can resist the 
temptation of anticipating their gains, and the 
banker is an obliging friend, when he considers it 
safe tobeso. In business he is, by all accounts, 
desperately hard and grinding, otherwise he is emi- 
nently respectable, and not infrequently a preacher 
of no little local fame. Between the money he 
owes this creditor and his store account for mo- 
lasses, tobacco, etc., also secured by his crop, the 
share farmer is often saved the trouble of handling 
any money atall for it, when it has been gathered. 

Such as it is, the existence of the negro share 
farmer is not devoid of elements of picturesqueness. 
His labor is hard and his fare coarse, but he is a 
tough, rude man, and has no craving for unknown 
luxuries. Among the fogs of early day he is at 
work, when night falls he fiddles or croons his 
simple melodies before the yawning fireplace of 
his cabin. Ile generally has an old gun and wages 
war upon such game as the woods around him shel- 
ter. What little leisure he enjoys he spends in sleep. 
In the scale of education he ranks very low. He 
cannot read or write. His ideas are frequently 
clouded by superstition, though quite often he ex- 
hibits a peculiarly keen native wit and cunning, 
which make him a great bargainer, and stand him 
in good stead in his dealings with men of better 
knowledge. His dress is a mass of patches and 
of rags. But heis as well dressed as his neighbors, 
and has no ambition to outdo them. His children 
wear a single garment, a shirt of coarse cotton, 
apparently never washed. The women folks own 
a dress of calico each, and a showy cotton handker- 
chief and shoes for state occasions. If the farmer 
has any money he ties it up in old rags and hides it 

















cannot grow or make himself. 
women on some of these share farms used to spin 
and weave a portion of the cotton for their own 
use, but the introduction of factories has made 





Fig. 2.—THE YEAR’S CROP.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Formerly the 


in holes in his fireplace or under the hearth. Rak- 
ing out his money at night and counting it by the 
firelight is his greatest, perhaps his only luxury. 


But we have forgotten to mention the circus! 
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Even the contemplation of his hoarded dimes, 
quarters, half dollars and dollars, does not confer 
on him the bliss which the tenting season brings 
with it. From miles and miles around on circus 
day the share farmer will travel to 
town. He will bring his whole 


other eggs but the Brahmas, if obtainable at any 
reasonable price. A single first-class restaurant in 
this city sometimes buys of us ninety dozen a day 
of these dark-colored eggs. All our leading hotels, 





family with him, from grandsire to 
suckling, park his wagon in a 
suburb or a publiz square, along 
with scores like him, the night be- 
fore the eventful oaeasion. One 
might fancy he was in some cap- 
tured town in war time to strike 
such a camp at night, with its 
camp fires blazing, its cattle picket 
ed around and the campers busy 
preparing the evening meal or 
later slumbering around the flames 
like soldiers sleeping on their arms, 
The share farmer’s one vice is 
that of all of his class. He will 
drink. But even his drunkenness 
is rather grotesque and amusing 
than disgusting. Still with all his 
faults and weaknesses, the share 
farmer contributes nothing to the 
criminal or dangerous elements of 
society, but preserves a primitive 
honesty and decency, which are 
both noteworthy and praiseworthy. 

For the past few years the apple 
crop has so generally failed in 
England that it has paid our ex- 
porters to send other than the 
best fruit. Some, however, was 
so poor that it did not pay the 
freight. The reports from all parts 
of Great Britain indicate that there 
will be, if not a very large, yet a 
fair crop. Those who ship apples 
to England should take warning. 
Even in their seasons of abundance 
our finest apples will pay, but only 
the finest. Any inferior fruit sent 
this year will result in a loss to 
the shippers. The reputation of 
American fruit has suffered great- 
ly on account of the bad character 
of very many of the shipments. These were not 
only of poor fruit, but dishonestly “topped.” 


————+e—_____ 


A Practical Test of Brahma Eggs. 
—<>—__ 

It is the practice in some of our Agricultural 
Journals, we notice, to slur the dark-buff eggs of 
the Asiatic fowls, in comparison with the light shell 
eggs of the Leghorns, and the common dunghills. 
Nevertheless as you go into the country stores, 
you find that a large majority of the eggs are buff, 





Fig. 4.—THE FARMER. 


showing that the Brahmas and other Asiatic fowls, 
and their grades are steadily gaining on their rivals. 
At the Quincy Market in Boston, where the econo- 
mies and the esthetics of the table are supposed 
to be duly appreciated, a large dealer in eggs gives 
this testimony. Our best customers will buy no 











Fig. 8.—A GEORGIA INTERIOR.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


clubs, and many private families arrange for a 
supply of them, paying us at the present time, 
thirty-five cents for a dozen, when we could supply 
common fresh eggs, at twenty-five cents per dozen. 
The product of the light Brahmas are the heaviest 
in the market. We sell thousands of dozens a week. 
and could increase the deliveries, if we could secure 
larger supplies of fresh Brahma eggs. Some of 
our best caterers assert that Brahma eggs, dozen 
for dozen, are worth from fifty to one hundred per 
cent more, in all branches of cooking, than the 
Leghorns or dunghill kinds. They are richer, 
larger, heavier, and more effective. Do you sup- 
pose our shrewdest hotel men, and keepers of eating 
houses would pay me thirty-five cents per dozen, 
to-day, for fresh Brahma eggs, when other kinds of 
eggs are on sale for from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight cents, if they did not believe they were get- 
ting value received. Such people make a study 
of their business and know where and how to 
economize, but they never buy cheap eggs, 
when the vest are on hand. 

This is the testimony of an egg dealer, in the 
largest market of New England, after an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years. After a still longer ex- 
perience in the raising of a great variety of the 
popular breeds, we have settled upon the Light 
Brahmas as, on the whole, the best breed for a 
villager to keep. Bred in their purity they are 
handsome enough to meet the esthetic demand, 
they are excellent winter layers, the eggs are A. 
No. 1, they make early broilers, and when an adult 
bird is cooked, you have enough for the family. 
Further evidence of the superiority of dark-colored 
eggs, is found in the fact that the celebrated ‘‘ Cre- 
ole Eggs’? of New Orleans are buff. These are re- 
garded as so much superior, that the hotels gener- 
ally have them on the bills of fare as a distinct item. 





The Safety of Paris Green on Cabbages. 


We are but just recovering, in some of the rural 
districts, from the scare of using Paris Green to 
kill the potato bugs. Some farm- 
ers are still afraid to use it, from 
fear that in some unaccountable 
way it may poison the tubers. 
Many will not use potatoes if they 
know that they have been grown 
where this poison is used. A like 
prejudice is being fostered in some 
of our exchanges against the use 
of Paris green upon cabbage to kill 
the green worm. This poison is 
the most convenient and effectual 
for killing the worm upon the cab- 
bage of anything we have ever 
tried, and after using it for some 
years, and eating the cabbages thus 
raised, we know it to be just as 
safe as the potatoes saved by the 
same poison from the potato bug. 
This any one can see if he will use 
his eyes and his reason. The Paris 
green is applied in water from a 
common watering-pot, the same as 
in the treatment of potatoes. The 
use begins assoon as the pest ap- 
pears upon the cabbage, in the 
eartier stages of its growth, before 
the head is formed. All the edible 
part of the cabbage is formed after 
the application, it growing from 
within outward. Not many ap- 
plications of the poison are needed 
to destroy the pest. The subse- 
quent applications are washed off 
by every rain that falls. Late cab- 
bages that have the early treat- 
ment are generally entirely free 
from worms long before they are 
fully headed, so that there is no 
need of late treatment. For the 
last six weeks of growth there 
are usually abundant rains, and no 
trace of the poison is left upon 
the vegetable. Then, again, in 
preparing the cabbage for the table, 
the outer leaves, where alone the poison could ad- 
here if any were left, being coarse and tough, are 
removed, and the vegetable washed in clean water 
before it is putin the pot. We have never heard 
of a case of poisoning from this source, and con- 
sidering the way cabbage grows, and the fact that 
the edible part never comes in contact with the 





Fig. 5.—THE BANKER. 


poison, we consider the apprehension of peril to 
health or life from this source entirely groundless, 
where the poison is properly applied. Of course 
no one of ordinary intelligence will poison the 
eatable portion of his cabbages. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, as we all know, 
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Dutch Bulbs—Some Little Known. 
—>—_ 

No other early spring flowers afford such a 
wealth of bloom as what are commonly known as 
“Dutch Bulbs.’? These include hyacinths, nar- 
cissuses, tulips, crocuses, and some others. The 


Ny 


Fig. 1.—DOUBLE GARDEN ANEMONE. 


seedsmen offer their stocks often in September, 
but sometimes not until the present month. Those 
accustomed to purchase and plant these bulbs do 
not need to be told of the importance of buying 
them and of planting them as early as possible. 
If one is not particular about names, he can get 
‘assorted bulbs,’”? which come at a much lower 
price than the named kinds, and which will make a 
splendid show. We have re- 
cently given directions for 
planting, and no more need 
be said on that head. When 
a bulb is planted, it at once 
prepares for its spring flower- 
ing. It throws out a mass of 
roots into the soil, and makes 
itself ready to produce its 
mass of bloom. This should 
afford a hint to those who 
would have the bulbs bloom 
in winter in pots. Plant them 
early in good soil, and place 
the pots in a frame or ina 
cellar, where they can have 
needed watering, and give 
them a chance to form abun- 
dant roots. With the bulbs 
we have named, and others, 
the dealers import, in small 
quantities, certain plants 
which, though often called 
bulbs, are not properly such. 
Prominent among these are 
the Anemone and Ranuncu- 
lus, which afford most bril- 
liant flowers, but have not 
become popular among our 
flower-growers. Nothing can 
be more unpromising than the 
anemone roots, as they are 
offered for sale. They are flat- 
tened masses, which look as if they had been trod- 
den upon. These, which are varieties of Anemone 
hortensis, will give, with proper treatment, most 
brilliant flowers with a great variety of color, from 
pure white to the most intense reds and purples, 











usually of the forms shown in figure 1. The 
imported ranunculus roots, which look like 
many-pronged teeth, and appear to be quite life- 
less, are varieties of 2. Asiaticus. The flowers of 
these present a great variety of the richest possi- 
ble colors, and are of the general shape shown in 
figure 2. The great drawback to the culture of 
both the Anemone and the Ranunculus, in the 
Northern States at least, has been, the roots are not 
always hardy. If the soil is well prepared in the 
fall, working in an abundance of old cow manure, 
the roots planted about six inches apart each way, 
and then covered with a frame which is filled with 
leaves, the plants will usually come up and flower 
strong the next spring. For the green-house and 
the window-garden they are admirable. Plant half 
a dozen roots in light, rich soil, in six-inch pots. 
Keep the pots in a frame, or in a cool cellar, long 
enough to allow roots to be formed, and then bring 
them to the light. We have had fine results with 
this treatment, and a single flower of either the 
Anemone or Ranunculus is worth working for. 


oo 
The Ramie, or China-Grass. 
a 

The fabric called China-grass Cloth is woven 
from the fibre of a plant generally known by the 
French name, Ramie. Its botanical name is Bohe- 
meria nivea, and it is a close relative of the com- 
mon nettles. The plant is a perennial, the general 
appearance of which, as to foliage, etc., is shown 
in the engraving, which represents the upper por- 
tion of a stalk. Established roots throw up nu- 
merous stems, four to six feet high, and in favor- 
able locations, eight and twelve feet. The fibre, 
which is found in the bark, is remarkably strong, 
and when separated into its ultimate threads, is 
soft, very fine, and with a silk-like lustre. Some 
of our older readers may recollect the excitement 
caused in the Southern States by Ramie, some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Here was a new 
comer, which was to dethrone King Cotton. A 
number of persons found Ramie culture very 
profitable, though it was not by producing the fibre, 
but by raising the plants to sell to others. It was 
found very easy to grow Ramie, but to put it ina 
merchantable shape was another matter. The 
rough stalks were too bulky for profitable export, 
and, though severa] were invented, there were no 


RAMIE, OR CHINA GRASS. 


machines that would properly separate the fibre and 
bring it into a shape for market. Ramie culture 
was soon abandoned, and those who had embarked 
in it were asking how they could best clear their 
land of this undesirable plant. There was no dif- 





a 
ficulty in raising the raw material; there was no 
doubt that the stems contained a valuable fibre, 
but labor was too high to follow the Orienta) 
method of hand separation, and our inventors had 
furnished no effective machine. Now word comes 
from France that an American inventor has ex- 
hibited a machine that separates the Ramie fibre in 
arapid and most satisfactory manner. We hope 





Fig. 2.—ASIATIC RANUNCULUS. 


that this intelligence is true, as such a machine is 
all that is needed to revive the culture of the 
plant, and add another to the important crops of 
our Southern States. Our Southern friends, after 
their unfortunate experience, hardly need the cau- 
tion to make sure that they can certainly separate 
the fibre before engaging in its cultivation. 





Make Cuttings in Autumn. 
—>— 


Among forest trees, the Willows, Poplars, and 
the Plane or Buiton-ball, are most readily grown 
from cuttings. This is the usual method of prop- 
agating the grape-vine, the quince, the currant, 
the gooseberry, etc. In all cases where, as in 
those cited, the cuttings are of ripe wood, they 
should be made as soon as vegetation is at rest, 
rather than to wait until early spring. It has been 
shown by experiment that, as between cuttings 
made in the fall and others of the same vine made 
in spring, a much larger percentage of the former 
grew and made stronger plants. The same has 
been found true of cions for grafting. After the 
leaves fall, and before freezing weather sets in, is 
the best time for making all hard-wood cuttings. 
Cuttings of willows, etc., should be about a foot 
long, and from the strong growth of the previous 
year. They should be made into convenient bun- 
dles, tied with a willow withe, or tarred cord, and 
buried in a well-drained place, below the reach of 
frost. The length of cuttings of the grape will 
depend upon that of the joints of the vine. For 
long-jointed varieties, a cutting of two buds will 
be enough; for others, with very short joints, it 
may require three or four buds to make a 
cutting a foot in length. Cuttings of varieties 
known to grow readily may either be buried 
or placed in boxes, with sand or dry earth among 
and over them, and kept in a@ very cool cel- 
lar for the winter. The Delaware and sever 1 
other grapes are difficult to grow from cuttings in 
the open ground, and require special treatment. 
These, tied in convenient bundles, should have 
their lower ends dipped in a thin mud and placed 
in a frame, their lower ends uppermost. The 
spaces between the bundles are to be filled with soil, 
which should cover them an inch in thickness. 
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Several inches of forest leaves are placed over 
them, and the frame covered with boards. To- 
wards spring the leaves are to be removed and the 
poards replaced by sashes; the heat of the sun 
will start the roots by the time the ground is ready 
for planting out the cuttings. For the quince, 
cuttings of the previous season’s growth have usu- 
ally been advised, but Mr. Meech, in the American 
Agriculturist for May, 1883, shows that he gets bet- 
ter results from cuttings of old wood, “from the 
size of the finger to that of a hoe-handle.’? Cut- 
tings of the currant and gooseberry should be of 
this year’s growth, about six inches long, and 
planted at once, leaving one or two buds above the 
surface. At the approach of cold weather, cover 
the rows with straw or litter. In a warm autumn 
the cuttings will form fine cluster of roots, and 
be ready to grow rapidly when the spring comes. 


A 


Bene, or Sesame, for Oil. 
—> 

A friend who has seen in Mexico large fields of 
Ajonjoli (pronounced ah-hon-ho-lee) cultivated for 
its oil, asks why it might not be a profitable crop 
in our Southern States. There is little inducement 
for these States to cultivate a crop especially for 
oil, when they have an abundant source of excel- 
lent oil in a hitherto waste product, the cotton 
seed. But the plant referred to by our friend, as 
grown by the Mexicans as a source of oil, was cul- 
tivated in the Southern States very early in their 
history, and in Charleston, 8. C., the oil was maru- 
factured as early as 1735. The plant in question is 
known in this country as Bene, or Benne, and Se- 
same, names derived from oriental countries, where 
it has several others. Bene (in two syllables) is 
the more common name in this country ; the seeds 
have long been known in the East as Sesame, and 
it will be recollected by the readers of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ that the name furnished the coun- 





BENE, OR SESAME, 


tersign, ‘‘Open Sesame,’’ which gave entrance to 
the cave of the Forty Thieves. The botanical 
name of the plant is Sesamum Indicum, and it be- 
longs to a small family (Fedalinee), which also 


contains the Martynia, often cultivated in our gar-' 


dens for pickles. The stalk grows four or five 
feet high, with lance-shaped leaves, which at the 
lower part are sometimes lobed. The axils of the 
leaves each bear a solitary flower, which is white, 
with a reddish tinge ; this is followed by an oblong 
capsule containing numerous seeds. The engray- 


ing shows the upper part of a plant, with leaves, 
flowers, and pods, much reduced. If one or two 








of the leaves are placed in a tumbler of cold water 
and stirred occasionally, the water will,soon be- 
come very viscid and ropy, like mucilage of Gum 
Arabic, while remaining perfectly clear. This mu- 
cilage is much used in warm countries as a drink 
especially for invalids. It is very nutritious, and 
the plant is often cultivated in Northern gardens for 
use by the sick, and is often supplied by druggists. 
The dried leaves act in the same manner if treated 
with boiling water. The seeds, which are flattish, 
and about a fifth of an inch across, are from white 
to brown or black, in different varieties of the plant. 
The seeds have long been used by the Southern 
negroes as food; they add them to soups and 
stews, and parch them, and afterwards cook them 
in water. After parching the seeds, they often 
candy them with sugar or molasses. They forma 
common article of food in India and Tropical 
Africa, but the commercial value of the seeds de- 
pends upon their oil, of which they yield about 
half their weight. The oil, when of the best 
quality, closely resembles olive oil, but does not 
congeal so readily in cold weather, and is used for 
similar purposes. The seeds are an important ar- 
ticle of commerce, the annual importation into 
France, principally Marseilles, being not far from a 
million hundred weight. Those places which ex- 
port the most olive oil, import the most cotton- 
seed oil, and the same may be said of Bene seed. 
Immense quantities of the seed are annually press- 
ed, yet the oil is hardly known as an article of 
commerce. The inference is cbvious to any one. 





Preparing for Early Frost in the Garden. 
ee 

The season during which garden vegetables may 
be enjoyed can be prolonged at both ends. Many 
are ready to do this by forwarding their various 
vegetables under frames in spring, who neglect to 
provide for the fall supply. It is well to plan at 
once for the other end of the season, especially in 
northern localities, where an early frost may play 
havoc with the tender plants in the garden. Those 
who keep the run of the weather are aware that, in 
northern localities, at least, there are usually two 
or three nights of early frost, followed by a period 
of glorious weather, in which all the plants that 
have escaped the first attacks, seem to luxuriate in 
the growing period which follows. Innorthernlo- 
calities tomatoes are caught by the early frosts, 
just as they show the best prospect for fruit. 
Melons have set with excellent promise of ripen- 
ing, which a single frost will blast, and the best of 
all beans, the Limas, will be checked just when 
they are apparently most productive, by the same 
adverse influence. If we can get safely over these 
early frosts, the season of productiveness can be 
greatly prolonged. With tomatoes, if there were 
no other advantage, the ability to shield them 
from early frosts is greatly in favor of training 
them to a trellis of some kind. Whatever will 
keep the vines from the ground, andin a compact 
form, will greatly increase the supply of fruit, and 
will allow of their being sheliered from the first 
frosts. In protecting from frost we have not, as 
many suppose, to ward off an attack of cold; we 
have only to keep the plants themselves from cool- 
ing to an undue extent. The least possible shelter 
will answer this purpose, and for garden uses, the 
most available is newspapers, without regard to 
their politics. If on nights when frost is appre- 
hended newspapers are spread over the tomato 
plants, all the more conveniently done if they are 
trained to trellises, or over choice melons that have 
not yet ripened, as a rule the crop will be saved. 
The papers should be kept as far above the plants 
as possible. In protecting melons, it is well to 
place stakes a foot or more high among the vines, 
and allow the papers to rest upon the ends of these. 
It will not be very difficult to shield such low 
plants as tomatoes and melons. The first frost 
will kill Lima beans, if unprotected, and it will be 
well to take up the poles, digging the vines at the 
same time, when sure of an approaching frost, and 
place them under a shed. Treated in this manner, 
many of the young pods will fill and be available, 








Ragweed—A Midsummer Pest. 
—>>_— 

After the grain crops are off, the stubble, if left 
unoccupied, is taken possession of by a rapid 
growing weed. The same weed appears in the po- 
tato fields, after they have their last cultivation, 
and often grows so luxuriantly as to completels 
hide the potato tops. Not only in these fields, but 
everywhere, in waste places, the same weed springs 
up at midsummer and luxuriates until frost puts 
an end to it. The weed in question is popularly 
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Fig. 1.—RAGWEED IN FLOWER.. 


known as “Ragweed,” ‘Roman Wormwood,” 
‘‘Hogweed,” and “ Bitterweed.’’ Its botanical 
name is Ambrosia artemisiafolia. Why ambrosia, 
“the food of the gods,” should have been given to 
this genus of miserable plants, is difficult to un- 
derstand, unless it was applied in accordance with 
the doctrine of contraries. 

The plant. in question, most generally known as 
Ragweed, grows two or three feet high, is much 
branched, and, having finely divided leaves, is not 
inelegant in its appearance. The branches are ter- 
minated by spikes of sterile flowers; the fertile 
flowers are in the axils of the leaves below, as seen 
in the engraving (fig. 1.) A fertile flower is shown 
separate (fig. 2 ;) this is enclosed 
in an involucre, which has blunt 
spines, and bears within u single 
seed. Many suppose the stami- 
nate, somewhat showy flowers, 
to be seed-bearing; fortunate- 
ly the seeds are much fewer 
than these would indicate, but 
abundart enough to keep the 
ground well stocked until the 
warm weather calls them into 
life. Fortunately, the weed, in 
its young state, is easily kept in 
check by other plants; it is 
only when it has the land to it- 
self that it develops and takes 

ha possession. Though so abun- 
Fig. 2. dant, North and South, its prev- 

alence need cause little anxiety. 
The frosts soon put an end to it, and its remains 
are turned under, seeds and all, at the next plow- 
ing. The plant is often very variable in the shape 
of its leaves, and the slender spikes, which are 
usually of sterile florets, rarely bear fertile ones. 

Though in its midsummer luxuriance the plant 
looks formidable, it is easily subdued. The herb 
is strong-smelling and very bitter, and, like many 
other bitter things, has been sometimes used as a 
substitute for quinine. Another species, the Great 
Ragweed (A. trifida), much coarser, and eight to 
twelve feet high, but does not appear as a weed. 
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Wood Rack and Wood Apron. 


The accompanying engraving shows two conve- 
nient methods of carrying fire wood. A wood rack 
for the shoulder is made of a piece of round hard- 
wood, with four long pins set in the upper side. 
These pins are placed in V-shaped pairs, between 
which the fire wood is piled. A handle, three feet 
long, is set in a hole bored in the centre of the 
under side of the body of the rack. This device, 











WOOD RACK AND APRON. 


when complete, resembles a ‘‘skeleton”’ hod, and is 
carried in the same manner as a hod for brick or 
mortar. A second method of carrying wood con- 
sists of a stout canvas ‘“‘ apron,” in the lower part 
of which the fuel is placed, as shown in the en- 
graving. A boy, or other person, with much wood 
to move short distances, will find either of these 
methods labor-saving, and they are quickly made. 





Better and Much Cheaper Matches. 
——<>_—__ 

Sending to the country-store for a “‘ package’’ 
of matches, the writer received thirty-six boxes, 
each holding one hundred and one to one hundred 
and six excellent matches, costing only a trifle over 
one cent per hundred. These were enclosed in a 
heavy, well-made, strong paste-board case, with 
convenient, close-fitting lid, the whole so neatly 
covered and painted as to be an ornament on a 
shelf. This parcel, and its low price, reminded us 
that for a score of years every match-box bas had 
the tax-stamp, on which the people have been 
made to pay fully double what the Government re- 
ceived by the devices of the manufacturers. The 
discount on large purchases of stamps enabled a 
few heavy concerns to monopolize the business, 
while a very common custom has been to put only 
fifty to seventy matches under a stamp allowing a 
full hundred, thus requiring more frequent pur- 
chases and the paying of a tax thirty to fifty per 
cent higher than was necessary. The stamp fur- 
nished a plea for a high price; the discount re- 
ceived from the Government by the makers was 
itself a fair profit. All this is now done away 
with. Anybody can make and sell matches, and 
competition in quality and cheapness will now 
govern the trade. 

It may seem a small matter, but “many a mickle 
make a muckle;’’ the little savings are what tell in 
any family. On the average, this reduction in cost, 
and the better quality of matches, will fully equal 
one dollar a year in an average family, of which 
the Government will lose scarcely one-third, 
and that not needed by an overflowing treasury. 





THe Best MatcuEs.—In buying matches, it is 
just as well to buy only good ones, and thus com- 
pel dealers to keep these only. Some prefer the 
so-called ‘‘parlor matches,’’ on account of their 
odor, easy ignition, and quick, large flame. But 
they are not to be recommended for ordinary 
family use. They are dangerous, liable to burn 
the fingers, to fly off upon clothing, etc.; if trod on, 
they will leave a dark, permanent stain, if they do 
not burn a spot in the carpet or floor, and perchance 
start a disastrous fire. The brilliant flame is nearly 
a total waste of expensive chlorate of potash, as it 
is only the quiet flame of the paraffine on the stick, 
or of the stick itself, after the igniting sulphur is 
burned off, that is utilized. The larger amount of 
phosphorous fumes is quite as unhealthful as the 
sulphureous odors from ordinary matches. 

Tue SaFest MATcuEs are those which will only 
ignite on the preparea surface of the boxes in 
which they come; but these are too stationary 
for general use. The sulphurous fumes from 
matches are not a serious objection. To the ordi- 
nary atmosphere of a room they are disinfectant, 
and healthful so far as the small quantity from a 
match has any influence, and, unless purposely or 
carelessly held near one’s face, they are not inju- 
rious. The Best Matches have the following quali- 
ties: The stick is of good wood, not easily broken, 
sufficiently resinous to take fire readily, produce a 
good-sized flame and hold it against ordinary fair 
drafts. Test these points in selecting matches by 
trying two or three of them. For ordinary use 
they should be two or three inches long, or a little 
over, but longer for some lamps, chandeliers, and 
other special uses ; round, smooth, one-tenth inch 
diameter—ten laid together covering an inch. 
The sulphur coating should extend on the stick 
evenly and for only half an inch, so thin as to be 
scarcely visible, not in lumps and masses, and no 
two should stick together. The ignition point is 
small, round, smooth, extending back uniformly, 
and less than the diameter of the stick. Color 
is non-essential, a matter of taste or preference. 


Improve the Kitchens. 
> 


In these days of beauty and artistic effect in 
houses, we are constantly told how to decorate our 
drawing-rooms and bedrooms, but seldom do we 
hear anything said about improving our kitchens. 
Some kitchens we have seen, especially those which 
were presided over by the lady of the house, were 
neatness itself, which always has a charm, but 
which, with a little contrivance and very little out- 
lay, might gain in attractiveness. In a kitchen, 
where there is not much money to spend for adorn- 
ment, let a little forethought and as much taste as 
possible have their way, and the owners thereof 
will be astonished to see how much comfort tired 
mother and father would take in the transformed 
apartment, as they drop down there for a few 
moments to rest. 

The question is, what shall be done to the 
kitchen to make it bright and attractive, and the 
suggestions given are intended particularly for 
country kitchens, which seem to be very often the 
thoroughfare, if not the resting-place for the family. 
Vines, of course, would be in the way in the sum- 
mer, and at that time they are not needed so much, 
as the kitchen doors are frequently draped with 
honey-suckles or morning-glories on the outside, 
as well as the kitchen windows. But in the winter, 
when it is cold and cheerless outside, and the grace- 
ful vines have turned into brown, dead-looking 
stalks, try to have something green and fresh in 
the kitchen. Train a vine, if only a sweet-potato 
vine, on one of the windows, and besides, having 
saved all the empty cans from canned fruit or 
vegetables ; paint a couple of them red; have two 
holes bored in each near the top, through which to 
run the strings, by which they are to be suspended 
over the window. In one plant, “‘ Wandering Jew,”’ 
or a Tradescantia, so easy to grow from slips, and 
which will soon run on the sides, making it a thing 
of beauty ; and in the other, which must be nearly 
full of water, lay an old sponge or piece of white 











cotton, over which sprinkle flax seeds thickly, 





keeping the cotton moist where they are sown. In 
two or three weeks these will sprout, and the cot- 
ton will be covered with a beautiful green mossy 
looking growth. 

Save the old kitchen chairs; cut off the broken 
backs close to the seats, also the lower part of the 
legs, to make them a convenient or comfortable 
height. Then make a bag the size of the seat, of 
some old ticking or other material, and stuff it with 
fine shavings or slivered husks, and after nailing it 
securely on the seats, cover with bright cretonne 
or chintz. The former can be bought for twenty 
or twenty-five cents a yard, and would be forwarded 
from a city store on sending the order, and giving 
an idea of the ground color wanted. Two or three 
palm leaf fans painted a bright red would decorate 
the wall very prettily. If the edges are worn, they 
ean be bound with some material of the same 
color. The lower part of the dresser would look 
well, if, instead of being covered with the usual 
pieces of scalloped newspapers, it were covered with 
astrip of crash towelling, the ends fringed out, and 
hanging down about a quarter of a yard or so, and 
the centre ornamented with a large letter in red 
cotton or worsted embroidery. 

These hints are simple, but they are only given 
for the benefit of those tired-out people, who have 
little time to think of improvements themselves, 
but who, when they once begin to act on the sug- 
gestions of others, will often find it comparatively 
easy to give even their kitchens an air of beavty. 


Oe 


A Cheap Refrigerator. 
i 


Our experiments during the past summer have 
fully demonstrated the worth of the simple refrig- 
rator here illustrated: A box large enough 
to hold a common sized bucket and have 
room around it for various dishes, pans and 
jars, is made water and air tight by covering 
the cracks with strips of tin and stopping them 
with putty inside. Insert a stop-cock at one side at 
the bottom, and set the box on four blocks to raise 
it four or five inches from the cellar floor. Cover 
the box witb a tight-fitting lid. Make a few gimlet 
holes in the bottom of the bucket for the water to 
run out, and set it on two bricks. Wrap the ice 
closely in carpet or blanket or other woollen, and 
put itin the bucket. As it melts the water runs 
in the box and is drawn off when necessary. Pans 
of milk, butter, and any other articles of food can 





CHEAP REFRIGERATOR. 


be set on the ice or around the bucket. Bricks 
under pans keep them out of the water, but jars 
and ecrocks may set on the bottom of the box. 
Hooks in the side of the box serve for hanging up 
fowls, etc. Ice in this way can be kept a long 
time, especially if the box stands in the cellar. 





Waffles. 
~~ - 


Any one familiar with the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia, may have seen at various small hotels near 
the Wissahickon, the notice postedin a conspicu- 
ous place, “Catfish and Waffles.” Why such a 
forlorn little fish with such a repulsive name, ex- 
cept to Philadelphians, is associated with waffles, 
we are unable to discover. With flap-jack it would 
do very well, for what visions do flap-jacks suggest 
of elegant supper tables and shining silver. But 
the delicious waffles which are so seldom seen on 
private tables nowadays, bring to mind our child- 
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hood and grandmother, with her solid, old-fashion- 
ed silver, and well do we remember the little silver 
basket, with its equal parts of powdered sugar and 
cinnamon, the proper thing to spread over waffles 
after they are buttered. The following recipe, 
which has been proved, is here offered for the 
benefit of those who do not know how to make 
these just right: two cups of milk; two eggs; 
three cups of flour; oneteaspoonful of cream- 
tartar; one-half teaspoonful of soda; one salt- 
spoonful of salt; one tablespoonful of melted 
butter. 


— > 


A Quilting Frame. 


Mr.W. M. Nixon, Clement, IIl., sends us a sketch 
and description of his quilting frame. The con- 





QUILTING FRAME, 


struction of this frame is made clear by the engrav- 
ing. The side pieces are of two by four-inch dress- 
ed pine, eight feet long. The frame may be taken 
apart, and be closely packed away when not in use. 


—_——— <> 


Too Much Sugar ! 
ee 

Sugar is a useful article of diet, yet I daresay 
the ancients lived very comfortably without it. 

The people of England were without sugar until 
the fourteenth century. Though sugar is found in 
nearly allof the fruits, vegetables, seeds and 
meats that constitute our food, it would be very in- 
convenient. to be deprived of the manufactured 
and refined sugar. There is perhaps nothing we 
eat that works more mischief, especially with the 
liver and kidneys, than sugar used in excess. The 
evil begins in babyhood, when the milk or gruel for 
baby’s bottle is unduly sweetened. 

Too starchy food may also produce unpleasant 
results, as it is one cause and aggravation of some 
diseases of the kidneys. After considerable ex- 
perience with healthy children who seldom showed 
any great thirst for water in infancy, and who were 
not fed sugar or candy or sweetened food when 
very young, Iam led to believe that when little 
ones keep calling frequently for water, it is because 
they have been improperly fed, and the irritated 
stomach demands the cooling influence of water 
to allay its tendency to inflammation. 

A mother often complains that her child is 
troubled greatly with a sour stomach, but this case 
is no longer mysterious when the mother, to quiet 
the little one so that she can continue her account 
of the case, sets down before her a little dish of 
sugar, from which the child may help itself. 
Most mothers would give candy ora cookie instead, 
though some feed their children lumps of sugar 
from the bow], believing that the children need 
sugar, and might better have it in that form than 
in any other. In any case of this kind there is a 
very frequent call for water. 

Do you know how vinegar is made? You can 
get plenty of it by simply mixing sugar or mo- 
lasses with water and keeping it warm. A sour 
taste in the mouth after eating sweets, is of very 
common occurrence. It isthe acid caused by the 
fermentation of the sugar left in the mouth, with 
the saliva that causes the decay of children’s teeth 
—this and the lack of bone-forming material in the 
daily food. Vinegar ‘‘ eats’? lime, as one can tell 
by leaving an egg in vinegar. Bits of sugar or 
candy left to ferment among the teeth destroy their 
enamel, as well as do pickles. The child that is 
fed on sweets naturally craves pickles as an anti- 
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dote, but well-fed children are contented with plain 
nourishing food if properly prepared and suffi- 
ciently varied. Many imagine that all children 
sLould have free access to both sugar and pickles 
in order to supply what they suppose to be natural 
cravings, and to prevent thefts of sugar from the 
family bowl. A mistaken policy. 

In ‘‘ Foods” by Dr. Edward Smith, of England, 
we find a statement of the danger from feeding 
children condensed milk as made (with sugar) in 
that country. Children fed on it grow fat and 
seem to thrive, but disease easily makes them a 
prey. They are slow in learning to walk, and take 
on easily those physical malformations suggestive 
of “‘rickets,” pigeon breasts, large heads, bow- 
legs and stunted bodies, all because the sugar in 
this food fattens but does not nourish. He also 
says, and experience proves it, that children fed 
much sweetened food refuse plain fare and 
thus the case is made worse and worse. 

In more than one way, I have been con- 
vinced that the sugar habit has a bad 
effect upon the morals. It is the sugar- 
fed child that is most tempted to steal. 
Its abornormal appetite for something 
which gives only a temporary gratification 
to the sense of taste leads to excessive in- 
dulgence, and to deceit and downright dis- 
honesty. I know of little children who 
use candy as playthings and never seem 
to think of eating it ‘“between meals.” 
I have seen children go for months 
without a piece of cake or bit of candy or sugar 
except as cooked in food, and they never seemed 
to have the least desire for those things. And I 
have seen children who were very freely supplied 
with sweets, tease for them, bargain for them, cry 
for them, and seem to set their gratification of the 
palate above all other childish pleasures. This and 
the call for ‘‘ drink”? which it creates, especially 
for some acid drink, point directly down the road 
of intemperance. FaitH ROCHESTER. 

2. —————____—_- 


Washing in Different Countries. 


—<—>_— 

In some households the day of the weekly wash- 
ing is proverbially one of discomfort. Besides the 
cold dinners, there is steam and slop, and the 
sweetest tempers are apt to be lost on washing-day. 
The weekly return of the day may well make the 
men folks wish for the custom in some parts of 
Germany, of doing the family washing annually or 
semi-annually. An anuual or semi-annual washing 
implies either that there is an immense stock of 





family linen, or that it must be worn longer than 
we think proper. The occasion can hardly be 
called washing-day, as many days are occupied, 
and it is made a sort of domestic festival. 

One who visits distant countries soon learns that 
his washing is done in a very different manner 
from that to which he has been accustomed. In 
the East, and in Continental Europe, the river is 
the eommon wash-house. In India the washing is 
done in the most primitive manner of all. There, 
the washer-woman is, so to speak, a man, the 
“‘Dhoby,”’ who follows the calling, as his fathers 
for many generations have done. The only fixture 
in his wash-house is a rock, which is his by right of 





inheritance from a long line of ancestors. The 
Dhoby calls for the clothes, takes them on his 
back, often for several miles, to his particular spot 
on the river. There the articles, now, as they 
were ages ago, are dipped in the water of the river, 
and beaten upon the ancestral stone. This con- 
tinued whipping in time makes the linen very white, 
and is done without any reference to the condition 
of the articles themselves ; whatever is left of them 
is sure to be taken home clean. In Europe the 
washing is done by women, and along every river 
passing through or near a large town, washing ar- 
rangements are seen along the shores. If the river 
is deep, a large raft is provided, along the edges of 
which the washer-womens’ boxes are placed. 





Fig. 2.—WASHING ON A BOARD. 


These boxes (seen in figures 1 and 2) are filled with 
straw, to make the kneeling position of the women 
comfortable, and when not occupied look ridicu- 
lously like enormous hen’s nests. When the river- 
bank will allow, the cassette, as the French call the 
box, is placed directly upon it. In some places the 
box is provided with a board (figure 2), upon which 
the clothes are rubbed, and soap is employed upon 
the most soiled parts ; this soap is kept in the lit- 
tle pocket seen on the side of the box. In some 
localities the board is replaced by a large flat stone, 
upon which the articles are beaten with a heavy 
paddle, figure 1. Itis said, in France, that the wash- 
er-women are so attached to this method of wash- 
ing in the river, that in private houses they will not 
use a well appointed wash-room, and where public 
wash-houses have been provided in cities, they will 
not occupy them. One travelling in Mexico meets 
with many customs brought over by the Spanish 
settlers. One of these is the manner of washing. 
The washer-women, for they never go singly, as 
they could not gossip, take the clothes to the river 
side, where each has her flat stone. No boxis used, 
but the woman does not hesitate to enter the water, 
where she rubs the articles, not with soap, but the 
root of a plant, called Amole, lays them on the flat 
stone, and pounds them with a smaller stone. The 
clothes come home very white, but, as the writer 
well knows from experience, minus all buttons. 





Prepare Winter Clothing Now. 


Sudden changes of temperature, and cold, pene- 
trating winds may now be looked for, and it is pru- 
dent to be ready to meet them promptly. Strong, 
vigorous persons, in full blood, may resist a fall of 
twenty or thirty degrees in the thermometer, but 
none are sure of doing so. A change from 50° to 
40° or 30°, before the system is inured to cold, is 
more felt than 0° in December and January. So, 
good warm under and outer clothing should be at 
hand for instant use when an unexpected north- 
erly blast comes. A cold caught in autumn is apt 
to last a Jong time, if itdo not chance to termi- 
nate fatally. Letthe winter apparel be looked over 
at once, mended and remodeled, and new clothing 
ordered. Tailors and seamstresses, if to be em- 
ployed, will be over-busy, and less accommodating 
later on than now, and fabrics are in more variety 
at the stores, and cost no more now than later. 

To doubly protect the throat and lungs, line the 
undershirt nside,both back and front and well down 
the waist with warm, soft flannel. Give special 
care also to the feet and limbs. Home-knit stock- 
ings of soft wool are by far the best. Line the 
knees and heels of children’s stockings with flannel. 
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A Wonderful City. 


——i— 


One bright summer morning, when the breezes 
whispered invitations to the lovers of nature to go 
forth, I set out to visit a city of which I had often 
heard, but never seen. It was called Emmetville, 
and was situated under a maple tree in my own gar- 
den, a real, large, populous and prosperous town. 
At my approach I fortunately met one of the in- 
habitants, clothed in the reddish-brown uniform of 
her order, carrying a heavy burden. As she took 
great care of it, and seemed to consider it some- 
thing very valuable, Ifound she had not time to 
talk to me; but, anxious to learn the habits of her 
tribe, I stopped and interrogated her. She was in 
too great haste to reply then, and said: ‘I must 
take this home before I can rest.’-—“ Will you let 
me carry it for you?’ I asked; “it is twice as 
large as you are. Why, how can you lift it?’ 

“Ah!” said she, ‘we Emmets are not such 
weak, feeble creatures as you are.”’ But she was 
really very tired now, and spoke very sharply: ‘‘I 
am obliged to you, but do not give yourself any 
trouble; there is another Emmet going home, and 
I will let her carry it for me.”” The tiny creature 
took the load cheerfully and hastened away. 

“Now, what do you wish to know ?”’ asked my 
new friend, eying me with quite a superior air.— 
“Something about your customs,”’ saidI. ‘‘ How 
do you live ?” 

‘*Much as human beings do. We build houses, 
raise crops, at least our Southern cousins do, keep 
cattle, fight battles, hold slaves, and ’’—- 

“Slaves! I exclaimed; ‘“‘ who are your slaves? 
We have learned better than that ; but your habits 
are more like ours than I supposed.’’—‘‘Of course,”’ 
said the emmet, looking scornful at my ignorance, 
*‘our slaves are prisoners, taken in battle ; but we 
never treat them cruelly. They live almost as 
equals among us, save that they are not allowed to 
join our armies. There,’’ said she, “is one now,”’ 
pointing to a black emmet near us. 

“‘Well,’’ said I, looking at the little creature 
with much curiosity, “you must pardon me for 
thinking your life a dullone. I am greatly inter- 
ested in it. But where are your cattle ?” 

“We will soon come to a pasture,” said my little 
guide. ‘Of course, our cows are very unlike 
yours; they are smaller than we are, and we are 
80 strong we can easily carry them around with us, 
which is more than your farmers can do, is it not ?” 

“* Yes, indeed,” said I, laughing at the thought 
of a man carrying his cows home under his arm. 
But we soon came in sight of the pasture, and 
what a spectacle! The pasture for this wonderful 





“Yes; the fine gentlemen and their wives do 
nothing but amuse themselves, while we, spins- 
ters, do everything, even the fighting ; but 1 fancy 
we lead more pleasant lives on the whole than the 
idlers do. But here we are, you will judge for 
yourself as to the beauty and convenience of our 
houses.”»—The emmet then conducted us through 
a lofty passaye-way or corridor, past rooms of sen- 
tinels, to a large room where the gauzy winged 
lords and ladies were lazily reclining, and as she 
was called away to attend to some household 
duties, I tried to talk to these fine people, but 
found them far less intelligent and entertaining 
than my worker friend. Like many of our people 
of high degree, they languidly referred to their 
noble origin, saying they belonged to the cele- 
brated Formica family, but they would tell me 
nothing of the manners and customs of their 
people, in whom I had become so much interested. 

Soon, however, my worker friend returned and 
showed me the nurseries. ‘‘ There,” said she, ‘‘ the 
babies of the fine ladies are taken care of, but they 
all have kind nurses, who are very fond of them.” 
She stopped and patted one or two of the queer 
little creatures, who were wrapped up in their 
cradles after the Indian fashion. Atlength 1 was 
led by my guide into the granaries. ‘Some of 
our tribe,’’ said she, ‘‘keep their food and child- 
ren in one room, but we are not so shiftless.” 

‘You seem to despise laziness ; now I understand 
why we were directed centuries ago to learn of 
you.—I suppose this is your winter store ?” (Prov. 
| vi: 6; xxx: 25.)—“ Yes, some of it, though we rest 
and sleep most of the winter, but we work hard 
enough iu the summer to make up forit. This is 
the first hour I have spent since the spring, and I 
must work harder than ever, now.” 

Thinking this was a hint for me to go, I asked 
my friend to conduct me out through the winding 


city was a single leaf, on which were grazing myr- 
iads of little cows. Most of them were light green, 
and others were brown. Still stranger, all had 
trunks, and some had wings.—‘‘ But how do you 
milk those remarkable cows ?”’ said I. 

“Do you see two little tubes on the back of each 
cow, from which the milk is obtained, if you 
choose to call it milk? Some call it houey-dew, as 
it is very sweet, and we are all fond of it.”—Sud- 
denly my guide rushed excitedly from me into the 
midst of her flock, and I wondered if such conduct 
was one of the customs of this peculiar people. 
But I soon saw the cause of this commotion. An 
enemy had appeared among the peaceful herd. 
It was shaped somewhat like a lizard; was blue, 
with red spots on its back, and with its terrible 
jaws was devouring one of the winged cows. The 
little emmet, with the aid of several others that 
joined her, rushed at the enemy and, after a fear- 
ful struggle, drove it away. 

“Were you not afraid,’”’ I said to my companion 
on her return, ‘‘that you would be injured by this 
monster ?’”’—‘‘ There was no danger,’’ she replied; 
it eats nothing but our poor little cows. I lost 
three yesterday in the same way.’’—‘‘ What was its 
name ?”»—‘ We call it coccinella; you call it Lady- 
Bug. This was a young one; when grown, it will 
look very different. There is a full-grown one 
now! But it cannot reach our pasture while our 
friends are guarding it.”—‘‘ Did you say the em- 
mets raised grain ?” 

‘‘Well, we Northerners do not, but our Southern 
brothers do. They weed a large patch around their 
house, and sow wheat and corn. We like grain, 
but have to gather it for ourselves. When we get 
to our house, I will show you our granaries.”’ 

‘‘ Few of your houses seem to be finished,”’ I re- 
marked as we went along; ‘and pardon me, but 
where are the fine mansions of which you spoke ?”’ 
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passages to the fresh air; and as we went along 
the arched halls, I begged her pardon for speaking 
disrespectfully of the mansions. I had read of the 
wonders of fairy-land, but little dreamed that I 
should find them in my own garden. ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
said I to the little emmet. ‘‘ Many thanks for 
showing me these wonders.” 

‘6 Good-bye,” said the busy worker, and hasten- 
ed away to her toil. 

I soon met a friend coming down the path in 
search of me. 

‘““ Where have you been,’’ said she.—‘‘ Visiting 
a great city,’ I exclaimed, pointing to it. 


for, mentally, I regarded them quite behind the 
times, looking like Esquimaux huts. 

“Wait until you enter one, before you form an 
opinion,’’ said my guide, rather sharply, as if she 
had guessed my thoughts.—‘‘ But who live in 
them? Everybody seems to be in the streets.’’— 
“ We all live in them, and those you see are only 
afew of our number. Our lords and ladies with 
their children are at home, you shall see them 
presently.”’—‘‘ Have you lords and ladies, and what 
are you, please ?”—‘‘I am a worker,’’ said the 
emmet, seeming quite proud of the title.—‘‘ And 
are all the workers of your sex ?”’ 
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“A great city!’’ cried my friend. ‘‘ Why that is 
only a cluster of Ant Hills!” 

My friends, young and old, will find, and can 
see all I have described, and agood deal more, if 
they will carefully examine one of the Ant Hills 
to be found in almost every part of our country. 


————————2e—___. 


Nuts and Nutting. 
oe 


Of all the months of the year, October is the 
most enjoyable, and of all the sports which coun- 





try children enjoy, none bring more pleasure than 
& nutting excursion. True, many of our boys 
and girls live where there are no woods, and, of 
course, no nuts, We will not pity them, for, no 
doubt, they enjoy these October days in some other 
manner. There is much to be gathered on a nut- 
ting excursion besides the nuts, and those will en- 
joy it best who see the most, and find interest in 
all around them. To be in the woods on one of 
these glorious days is a pleasure of itself. The 
warm air, the golden light, the crisp carpet of 
fallen leaves, and that fragrance, that ‘‘ woodsy ” 
odor, not met with elsewhere, all make a day in 
the woods a day of delights. Then the squirrels, 
what active nutters they are! It is interesting to 
watch them as they go about selecting their win- 
ter stores. Squirrels by no means take the nuts as 
they come. Should you come across one of their 
winter store-houses, you will find that it contains 
only the best, soundest, and largest nuts. They 
spend a great deal of time in selecting these before 
they add them to their winter’s provisions. Our 
principal nuts, at least the favorite kinds, are the 
hickory and chestnut, the butternut and black wal- 
nut not being so generally liked. Beech nuts are 
sometimes very good, but our hazel nuts are quite 
indifferent. It requires a frost to open the husks 
of the hickory and the burs of the chestnut, but 
boys, who care more for nutting than for nuts, 
often go to the woods before many have fallen. 
The nuts are brought down by a stout boy who 











climbs the trees and pulls them, or beats, or, 
‘throbs’? the tree. It is better, so far as abun- 
dance of nuts is concerned, to wait until they fall, 
though there is quite as much fun if the burs have 
to be cracked open.’ You will soon learn one thing 
in nutting, that nut-bearing trees differ greatly in 
their fruit; some chestnuts are twice as large as 
others, and hickory nuts, or shellbarks, not only 
vary in size, but notably in the thinness of their 
shells. It is well to note the trees that bear the 
finest nuts, that you may visit them in other years. 
You know that your nuts are not so sweet and 
pleasant to eat when first gather- 
ed as they are after they have 
dried for some weeks. But the 
chestnut will keep on drying, and 
the meat will in time become too 
hard to be eatable. The best way 
to treat chestnuts is to let them 
dry a little, and then place them 
in a box or barrel, mixed with 
dryish sand. This will prevent 
them from getting too dry, and 
keep them in an eatable condition 
all winter. Aside from the pleas- 
ures of nutting, many a boy has 
found it profitable, and by the sale 
of nuts increased his pocket money. 





Tiny Things. 


“Uncle Ted, what did mamma 
call you a genius for the other 
day ?’—“T am sure, my dear boy, 
I haven’t the faintest idea. What 
had I been doing just at that time ? 
do you remember ?”—“*I remem- 
ber you had made two or three little 
baskets for me out of cherry stones, and when I 
showed them to mamma, she said you were a 
genius.’’—‘ [t does not require much ingenuity to 
make such things as those, for I think almost any 


| One could do it, with a little practice,” said Uncle 
| Ted, as he went on whittling a small boat out of 


an unpromising looking piece of wood.—‘‘ Well, 
then, if you’re not a genius,” said Ralph, ‘‘ what 
is a genius ?”’—“ Why, Ralph, a genius is a person 
who can do something that very few if any other 
persons can do, from not having either the ability 
or perseverance. For instance, Pierre Lyonnet, 
a French naturalist, dissected a common eater- 
pillar. This does not seem like a very remarkable 
feat until we learn that the number of muscles 
alone contained in that tiny creature amounted to 
four thousand and forty-one, the number of nerves 
and branches very much greater. When his book 
describing it, of six hundred pages (think of six 
hundred pages abcut a caterpillar!) made its ap- 
pearance, it was considered one of the most won- 
derful works ever wntten.”—‘I should think he 
would have needed ten pairs of eyes,’’ said Ralph, 
whose own eyes had grown very saucer-like, 
while his uncle was talking.—‘‘ So much for what 
a genius in natural history could do,’’ said Uncle 
Ted. ‘‘ Now, what do you think of a man who 
could carve out of ivory a four-wheeled chariot, 
with four horses, and also a ship full rigged, but 
all so tiny that a bee could hide the chariot and 
horses and ship under its wings. The man who 
did all that lived very long ago, but the one who 
writes about it can be relied upon as truthful. 
Then there was a locksmith, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who made a lock of iron, steel, and 
brass, and a key also. In addition to this, he made 
a chain of gold of forty-three links, which he fas- 
tened to the lock and key, and then put it around 
the neck of a flea, which drew the whole with per- 
fect ease. I have heard of a cherry-stone basket, 
such as I make, containing fourteen pairs of dice, 
the spots of which were so distinct that they could 
be seen without a microscope. One genius, whose 
business it was to make iron mills, made them so 
small, with all the necessary machinery for work- 
ing after being started, that they could be carried 
in a good-sized sleeve, and yet so powerful that 
one, in a single day, could grind enough meal for 
eight men. But more wonderful than all these 
= 





things, was a set of dishes, exhibited in Rome, in 
the time of Paul the Fifth. The set consisted of 
sixteen hundred dishes, perfect in every part, and 
yet so very small that the whole could be enclosed 
in a case made out of a pepper corn of the ordinary 
size. They were too small to be seen without 
magnifying glasses.’’ 

‘Oh, dear !’’ said Ralph, screwing up his eyes, 
‘it makes my eyes ache to think of such things.” 
—‘*It would have made your eyes ache to read 
soine of the things that have been written, I’m 
sure,” said Uncle Ted. ‘‘Some one, who must 
have had a spite against Queen Elizabeth, wrote 
the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Queen’s name, and the year, within the 
compass of an English penny (you know I gave 
you one the other day), and then presented it to 
her Majesty, who was of course obliged to use 
glasses in order to read it.”—‘* Well, I'll tell you 
what I think, Uncle Ted,’’ said Ralph, when his 
uncle seemed to have talked himself tired and had 
taken to whittling again, “I don’t believe those 
people had much of anything to do when they 
spent their time on those little things, and I don’t 
want to be agenius. I want to be a doctor, like 
my papa, and be busy all the time.’”’—‘‘ Good for 
you, Ralph ; you’re a boy after my own heart; but 
I don’t want you to think that the geniuses I have 
been telling you about are the best kind. The 
great painters, of whom you will learn some day, 
were geniuses, but they were hard workers, and 
my idea is, that a true genius is a man with an 
idea who works to carry it out with all his might.” 





Regarding Sun-Spots. 
a 


A young friend has seen it stated that an un- 
usually cool summer is caused by spots on the sun, 
and wishes to know “‘ what these spots are, and 
what causes them.’? He has asked a question 
which many of the most learned astronomers have 
long been trying to answer, but they have not en- 
tirely succeeded. These spots, which appear at a 
distance from the sun’s equator, and on both sides 
of it, vary in numbers, and differ greatly in size, 
some of them being thousands of miles across. 
Sometimes no spots are to be seen, and then they 
gradually increase until they. become very numer- 
ous, and then after a time disappear. It is found 
that their times of greatest numbers occur about 
once in ten or eleven years, and it is supposed that 
they may affect the amount of heat that the sun 
gives off to the earth. So little is really known 
about the sun itself, that what takes place on its 
surface is a matter of guess work. The spots, seen 
through a telescope, have a dark centre (umbra), 





TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF A SUN-SPOT. 


surrounded by a less dark portion (penumbra), and 
sometimes a still darker place is seen in the middle 
(nucleus). One view is, that the sun is surrounded 
by layers of bright matter, like clouds, and a break 
or opening in the outer layers, exposing those be- 
low, cause the appearance known as sun-spots. 
The engraving shows the telescopic appearance of 
avery large spot. So much has been learned in 
late years about the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
that it is likely we shall in time know more about 
the nature of the spots and what causes them. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 


-—~<>— 


My talk about the Banana and Pine-apple appears 
to have created an interest in other tropical fruits. 
One of my young friends wishes to know about 
the Bread-fruit Tree, which he has seen mentioned. 
He cannot understand how anything like ‘‘ bread ”’ 





IN TROPICAL CLIMATES 
the people require little animal food. They live 
almost entirely upon fruits, etc. The bread-fruit 
affords an abundant supply during eight or nine 
months in the year. It is said that if a native of 
one of the South Sea Islands plants half a dozen 
bread-fruit trees, he has made ample provision 
for all the ‘‘bread”’ that he may eat during his 





BRANCH OF THE BREAD-FRUIT.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


can grow upon a tree, and would like to know 
more about it. The Bread-fruit is so called because 
it answers in the place of bread. It is produced 
by a tree, a native of the Society Islands and of 
several other islands in the tropical part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and is even found upon the main land 
in some parts of Asia. The tree is closely related 
to the fig, the mulberry, and 
especially to the osage-orange. 
Those of my young friends who 
have seen the fruit of the osage- 
orange, not rare in many parts 
of the West, where there are old 
hedges of this plant, can have a 
good idea of the external ap- 
pearance of the fruit of the 
bread-fruit tree, by imagining 
an osage-orauge as large as his 
head, or larger. The engraving 
shows a small branch of the 
bread-fruit tree, with the fruit, 
and the male flowers. The osage- 
orange fruit has seeds surround- 
ed by a dry, fibrous substance ; 
in the bread-fruit there are no 
seeds, but the whole mass is 
filled with a starchy, pulpy mat- 
ter, which, when roasted, tastes 
much like new bread. If allow- 
ed to become fully ripe, the 
bread-fruit is not esteemed, but 
when full grown, and before it 
is ripe, it is gathered for use. 
THE NATIVES PREPARE IT 
by making stones very hot; a 
hole having been, dug in the 
ground, the hot stones are 
placed in the bottom; large 
leaves of the banana, or plan- 
tain, are placed on the stones ; 
upon these are laid the bread- 
fruits, usually quartered and a 
woody core removed. Other 
leaves ure placed over the fruit, and the hole filled 
up with earth. The heat of the stones will, ina 
few hours, completely cook the bread-fruit; the oven 
is then carefully opened, and it is removed for use. 





life. So productive and long-lived are the trees. 
What is a Mirage? 

Recently the papers have given notices of won- 
derful mirages that have been seen upon the coasts 
of Europe, and it is not strange that some of my 
young friends should ask about them. The name, 
mirage, is a French one, meaning ‘‘to loom up.”’ 





causes a mirage, I must first describe how they 
look. Sometimes places very far distant appear to 
be close at hand and seen in the air; at ge 
ships known to be many miles distant are seen as 
if suspended in the air. In travelling across the 
continent I have seen many a mirage. In the dis- 
tance would appear a beautiful shéet of water, 
with headlands, islands, and sometimes a fort could 
be plainly seen, and even ships. As to water, the 
illusion was so perfect that it was difficult to be- 
lieve that it was not real. In the early days of 
travel to California by trains of wagons overland, 
many of the parties suffered greatly, and some were 
entirely lost, by pushing out for what seemed to be 
water. Sad, indeed, are the stories told of this mis- 
take. The engraving here given of a mirage upon 
an African desert will give you an idea of its ap- 
pearance as I have seen it on the far Western plains, 


WHAT CAUSES THE MIRAGE ? 


This is not easy to explain, unless you know 
something about light. Most of you have noticed 
that when you place an oar ora pole in the clear 


_water of a pond or river, it seems to be bent. If 


you look across a hot stove, the objects on the 
other side appear to be curiously distorted and out 
of place. Rays of light passing from a denser 
medium to a lighter one, are bent out of a straight 
course. Thus, when they pass from an oar ora 
pole in the water, they are bent, and the object ap- 
pears to be crooked. When they pass from com- 
mon air through much lighter, heated air, the ob- 
jects seem to be bent out of their shape. Now all 
the mirages I have seen, have been where the soil 
became very hot from the sun ; this hot soil heated 
the air just above it. There was a layer of hot air 
close to the earth and just above, the other air was 
not heated. Objects seen at a distance through 
these two kinds of air, were singularly distorted, 
and, like things seen across the hot air of a stove, 
much out of shape. In this state of the air a bar- 
ren, sandy tract looks like water, and clumps of 
bushes are distorted to look like trees. Wherever a 
mirage has been examined, the appearance has 
been found to be caused by a difference in the 
density of the air, whether from contact with 
heated earth, or, seen at sea, with heated water. 





MIRAGE IN THE DESERT.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


It should be pronounced mee-razh, as near as the 
pronunciation can be written. In some countries 
a mirage is very rare; in others it is almost of 
daily occurrence. Before I try to tell you what 


Mirage is avery interesting phenomenon to see 
once or twice, but when it occurs day after day, 
one sooa tires of its unnatural appearance, and 
prefers to look upon a landscape that is real. 
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SHORT-HAND BY MAIL. 
A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in 
lessons, 4 mail. Class and private tuition. Sen ten sae 
phiet. hiladelphia School of Phonography, 
1338 Chestnut St. LINGLE & McKNIGHT: 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


THE 
WATERBURY WATCH. 
RICE $3.50, by REGIS' ‘ 

Pm. Winder. Circulars = Pip toey e 


CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN HUSKER. 
Simple, Durable, Effective, and works rapidly. 


This machine, improved 
and_ perfected, does its 
work thoroughly 
the corn from the st Ik, 
and stripping every ear, 
large or small, soft or 
hard, completely of its 
husks and silk. Any ordi- 
nary two-horse power will 


yb é 
ieee run it. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO,, New York City, Local and Ex- 
ort Agents. For Circulars, etc., address them or the 
anufacturers, 
PHILIPS SPIRAL CORN HUSKER CO., 
Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 























The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Wa= 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great valuc to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged uponyou. PEARLINE 
is the omly safe article, and always bears 
the name of JANIS PYLE, New York, 








H with little 

How to Build Sauer. 
aw 2 vols. ley Quarto, 378 illustrations. Price $1. 
Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
ages, Barns and Outhouses of every descrip- 
S tion, also for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &c., &c, * Pre- 
. cisely meets a want which thousands have 
-’—N.Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 

mu describe these books in an adv't or even in a 
A circular, we send them, er exami- 
nation, on receipt of @1, to be returned and 







; 23 money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory, 

Address, Co-operative BuriLpIng PLAN AssociATION, 

24 Beekman St.(Box 2702),New York. (Mention this paper.) 
! 





ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL PROSPECT- 
j ING MACHINERY 


end how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘* Amerioan ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steam 
wer, Needed by farmers inevery county, Good business for 
inter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells. 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terma to Agents. 


Pierce Well Excavator 0, Long Island City, New York. 











TO KEEP or prevent 
1T Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

SWEET TION. 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 

reliable and absolutely harmless to the human em. 
SEnp 35 cts. fora sample. forwarded free; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 not $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prep d. Price 

lower in larger quantities. 

W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 











J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 





G od P. fe A ts. 1 ° 200. r eo 
ht a Ey ge pg 
to J. Ce McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 


SICAL 
DP TCAL 
SIAGICAL 
MECHANICAL 
Our bo 


Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue of above 
and many other marvelous and _ curious things 
is a wonder in itself. Sent FREE on application. 
AGENTS WANTED wAvicitas@inths 
150 pages, including Photo. and Lecture, 10c. 
HARBACH ORCANINACO. 


809 FILBERT STREET, PHILADA., PA. 








(Continued from last month.) 


How Watch Cases are Made. 


A plate of souip Gotp 14 2-10 karats 
fine is soldered on each side of a plate of 
hard nickel composition metal, and the 
three are then passed between polished 
steel rollers. From this plate the various 
parts of the cases—backs, centers, bezels,etc. 
are cut and shaped by dies and formers. 
The gold is thick enough to admit of all 
kinds of chasing, engraving, and engine- 
turning. The composition metal gives it 
needed strength, stiffness and solidity, while 
the written guarantee of the manufacturers 
warranting each case to wear twenty years 
proves that it contains all the gold that 
can possibly be needed. This guarantee 
is given from actual results, as many of 
these cases have been worn perfectly smooth 
by years of use without wearing through 
the gold. Dosvgur, I4., Dec. 14, 1880. 

I have used one of your James Boss’ Gold Watch 
Cases for seventeen years. I bought it second-hand 
and know of its having been used before I got it, 
but do not know how long. It looks good for ten 
years longer. Did not suspect it was a filled case 
until sc informed by a jeweler a short time since. 
I most cheerfully recommend your cases to be all 


they are represented to be, and more. ; 
O. McCRANEY, Dep. Col, Int, Rev. 34 Dis. Iowa, 


Bend 8 cent stamp to Keystone Watch Case Factories, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for handsome Illustrated Pamphlet showing how 
James Boss’ and Keystone Watch Cases are 


(To be Continued.) 3 





FAY’S 


Resembles fine leather; f 

Walls and inside in place of pl 

strong and durable. atalogue with teste 
nials and samples, free. blished 1866. 
W.H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 


ROBERTS, DURNALL & HICKS, 
STOCK FARMS, 


Near WEST CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa. 


DUTCH FRIESIAN CATTLE 
PERCHEHON HORSES 


Desire to call.the attention of gentlemen and dealers to 
their stock as above, confident that they have as fine lots as 
have been brougit to this country, all having been selected 
by a member of our firm in person, who visited the best 
herds in Holland; and under the dance of one of the 
most experienced horsemen in France made selections from 
the bess aoe 2 Normandy. Write for Catalogue and 
an: ‘ormation to 
y SOHN H. HICKS, Box 694, West Chester, Pa. 

















Rn" ALL ODDS 
The Besr Eourrrep 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Westers 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and 
Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all 
well posted travellers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line be- 
tween 


Chicago and St. Paul aud Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clin- 
ton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Ill., 
are amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 
Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its DAW 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art 
and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPr 
ING CARS, which are models of comfort and ele- 
gance; its CE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsurpassed by any; and its widely 





celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- 
where. In short, it is asserted that 


It IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of 


Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and noted 


hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by the va- 


rious branches of this road. 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, and 
has over four hundred passenger conductors constantly 


caring for its millions of patrons. 


Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 


TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticketagenis 
sell them. It costs no more to trave) on this route, 
that gives first-class accommodations, than it dues to 
go by the poorly equipped roads, 


For Maps, Descriptive Circulars, and Summer Resort 


Papers, or other information not obtainable at your 
local ticket office, write to the 


Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 0. & N.-W. RB’y, 


W.JOHNG 
ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and econom!- 





cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of 


colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 
From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 

‘¢Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns M°f%g Co. have established an en- 
viable reputation for making liquid 
paints that are remarkable for their dura- 
bility and beauty. Their Asbestos Liquid 
Paints have real merit, and all who con- 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
can gladly refer the reader to our recom- 
mendations of this firm and its paints in 
the past, 

Copy of our Pamphlet, 


“STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 
with illustrations of prominent buildings and ether struo- 
tures painted with our paints, showing colors used, etc., 
will be mailed free upon application. 


H. W. JOHNS M’f’g Co., 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, Millboard, Sheathings, Line 
ings, Goatings, Gements, etc, 
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Choice collections of Dutch Bulbous Roots, Plants, Seeds, 
and Small Fruits, for fall planting. Our Autumn Cata= 
logue of the above, with beautifully Colored Plate, and 
many Illustrations, is now ready for distribution, and will 
be mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents. 


A New Winter Wheat.—Winter Pearl. 


This new and promising variety is the result of an ex- 
periment made by F. H. Horsford, of Charlotte, Vermont, 
1878, and is across between these two well-known wheats, 
the Diehl and Clawson. The heads are beardless, regular, 
and very handsome, five and a half inches long, with 
eighteen to twenty breasts, of four grains each. ernels 
about the size of the Clawson, hard, plump, and of a light 
amber color. Straw, from three to five feet high, bright 
yellow, strong and elastic; tillers freely, forty heads hay- 
ng been counted from one kernel. It matures with Claw- 
son, and has produced the past season (1883) in Northern 
Vermont at the rate of forty-five bushels per acre from one 
bushel of seed, and would doubtless have been even more 
productive in a better wheat country. Price by mail, trial 
packets (containing 2 ozs.), 25 cents each ; per pound, $1.00. 


New Winter Rye.—Thousand Fold. 


In hardiness and yield it is not excelled by any other 
variety, having wintcred splendidly in most severe seasons, 
producing from thirty to fifty bushels per acre, according 
to the character of the soil and seasons. On account of its 
luxuriant growth and profuse tillering, a quarter to a third 
less seed should be sown per acre than is used of less vigor- 
cus growing kinds. Price, one pound, 50 cents; three 
pon $1.00,—by mail. post-paid; per peck, $1.75; half 

ushel, $2.50; bushel, $5.00—bags included. 


For further particulars see our Fall Catalogue. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


== 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and 
SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus. 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to 
@ allapplicants. It contains a complete list 
and represents a large, well-grown and 
selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple 
Geranium, and other Florist’s Seeds of 


new crop. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





















PEACH TREES 


Worked on Natural Stocks. 
An immense stock includ- 
ing Schumaker, Prait, 
Wheatland, Waterloo, 
Lord Palinerston, Wa- 
ger, &c. Descriptions,hints 
on Peach Culture, and low 
oer and Catalogue of 
Fruit Trees and Plants of 
all kinds mailed applicants. 
- T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, N. J. 
Cuthbert Raspberrie:: 





Introducer of Hansell and 








Thorburn & Titus, 


{58 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated CATALOGUE of DUTCH 
BULBS now ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


















: 4 ” sa ~<_ FOR» S 
@ FALL pLANTinG, 


vy OX J 
Plow ERS 
“~GFOR THE HOUSE. ©S 


NYHE Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, contain- 

ing a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and Flowers 

for the House, with descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Lilies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 

garden, just published, and free to all on application. Cus- 

tomers who ordered bulbs last fall will receive it without 
applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dutch Bulb 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 
DUTCH BULBS.—Large importations. direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality ulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &c., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, 
hew Grapes, new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Choice Imported HYACINTHS, $1.00 per Dozen. 


Fall Catalogue Free. JOSEPH E. BONSALL, Salem, O. 


BEST, MARKET PEAR. 


| 
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° e rees. All best varie- 
ties of new and old Strawberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Raspberries, etc. 


EARLY CLUSTER 


New Blackberry, carly, hardy, 200d ; 
yielded 13 quarts at one pick: 

. Send for free Catalogue. 

J.S.COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 
250,000 handsome Peach Trees. 
Kieffer Pear Trees. Millions of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. 25 Acres Big 
Berries—Old Iron Clad, Manchester, Big 
Bob, and all others. Catalogues free. 
Address J. PERKINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


EACH TRERS at Bving. prices. | A pple, Plum, 
s: ts. ce. Prices on Application. 
mal *TR. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
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OF THEM 


For FLORISTS and 
AMATEURS. 


Dutch Bulbs, Japan 
Bulbs, French Bulbs, 
American Bulbs. Also 
Plants forGreenhouses 
and Window Gardens, 


HIRAM SIBLEY &C0. 


< SEEDSMEN, 
Rochester, N.Y. & Chicago, IIL 





\f 
BEAUTIFUL Z& 
Catalogue Ye 


FREE! 


For Sale Cheap. 


300,000 Peach Trees. 1 year from bud, raised from 
Tennessee pits. 100,000 Cherry and La Versailles 
Currants, 1 and 2 years old. 25,000 Concord Vines, 
1 and 2 years old, together with a full assortment of 
other Nursery stock. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ob 








free. 





¢6)00,000 Peach Trees for fall of 1883. Suitable for all 
sections, at especially low rates. Also a full stock of 
all Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines. 100,000 Wilson Early 


Blacl. berry, grown from root cuttings, and a full assort- 
ment of Grapes, Raspberry, Asparagus, Strawberries, &c. 
d serere pest sock and assortment. 

” 


Send orders early, an 
Address CHAS. BLACK 
Hightstown, N. J. 


Village Nurseries, 









iJ TT Ald imrs. Garneid pirawberry 
for 1884. Thetwo forprice of one. 


. pA An immense stock 0: aoe, and 
Wonthly} ~ | Also Wager Pench. Address 
R, § OHNSTON, Shortaville, Ontario County,N. Y. 

‘ TREES, best new and old sorts, fine 

PE A y stock, in quantities to suit. General 


Nursery stock, small Trees and Plauts by mail. Price list 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 

















ARD CO’s 
TEE PIDNITUL S¥ri BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
mall, postpaid, at post offices. 
5 splen arieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 
12 for$2; i9for$3; 26 for$4; 35fors$5; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre- 
miums and Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complet: 
Treatise on the Rose,10pp.elegantly illustrated — free toa 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Bose Growers. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


—or— 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


Now ready, and mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO,, 
35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Le) ET aE 
HANSELL Siti feo 


F Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 
produced, Send for full account. 


a SMALL FRUITS! 
All valuable varieties. A superior 
stock of FRUIT TREES. Bril- 
ie liantly illustrated Catalogue free, 
ta telling how to cet and grow them. 


J.T. LOVET Little Silver, 


: New_ Jersey. 
iw introducer of Cuthvert Raspberry. 
TO NURSERY MEN. 
PEACH PITS.—A large stock of choice Southern 
natural Peach Pita for planting. py 8 ane ee on ap- 
plication. OHNSON & STOKES, 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


E. & RO tae 
ceeding'y low rates. Al] 


the new and standard kinds. Potgrown Strawberry 
plants at greatly reduced rates for October planting. 
Fall is the best time to plant. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. Address, 


Cornwaill-on-Hudson, WN. Y. FE. Pp. ROE 











offers a fine stock of all 
the choicest Small 
Fruit Plants, and 
Grape Vines, at ex- 





Wilson Junior 
Blackberry, 





and most 
3% inches around, from see 


KIEFFER PEAR TREES. 


The largest, best eye Early Blackberry, 


of selected Wilson’s Early. 


100,000 Peach Trees. 


Strawberries, Raspberries, GRAPES, &c. 
Catalogue, with Colored Piates, Free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 
NOWisi ere. 





next June. Send for free circular. 
Address F.ILSAGE & SON, Wethersfield,Ct. 


800,000 No. 1 PEACH TREES. 


Over eighty varieties among which can be found kinds 
suited to all sections, including all the new and old standard 
sorts; also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them extra lon 
keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting, an 
wherever long-keeping varieties are desirable. Kiefer and 
Leconte Pears. Also a full line of all kinds of Nursery 
stock, at prices to suit the times. Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruit, and other plants sent by mail to all sections. 
Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with much 
yaluable information, mailed gs 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington (Delaware). 


Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 


Both of Large and Small Size. One of the finest 
collections ever offered. Special quotations to parties 
buying largely. A full line of Nursery Stock including 


100,000 APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 
and other Fruits in Variety. Small Fruits and Grape 
Vines, all the leading new and old sorts. A Descriptive 
Catalogue Free. 

WILLIAM H, MOON, Morrisvilie, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Ay ___ Wonderful new. 
SEED W HEA T. ‘and all standard 
varieties at low prices. Descriptive History and samples 
mailed free. JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen 


1114 Market St., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


SEED WHEAT. 
Martin Amber Wheat. 


This new variety has again proven its = sgn | over 
older varieties by its enormous yield. Fine quality of 
Grain and Flour, and the fact, that with ordinary cultivation 
it only requires &% Bushel of Seed to produce TWENTY-~- 
FIVE to FORTY Bushels per acre. Price, by Express, 
1 peck $2.00, 4 bushel $3.00, ¥ bushel, enough for one acre, 
00, 1 bushel.$5.00._ By mai! prepaid, 11b. 50 cts.,3 Ibs. $1.00. 
he Martin Amber Wheat originated in this pooalli7 and } 
warrant myseed pure. Descriptivecircularfree. Address, 
J. L. DILLON, Seedsman and Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa, 














Best of 20 years’ sclection. 
Address, CC. A. DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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2: 


BEST SEED WHEATS, 


yield from one peck. Lb., 75 cts., post-paid; peck, $3; bus., 9 $10.00. Circulars free. 
grower should be trina BENSON, MAULE & 00., 129 and 191 South Front St. Philadelphia. 
I EE 


of all 50 in cash prizes for largest 


aS Lovett’s New White, the best 
No winter wheat 








i 


NDRETH 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growersin America, Founded 1%84. Dropusa Postal Card 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 





~~ FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES, 
SMALL FRUITS, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


Animmense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 


$1SET 


Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18Greenhouses, Address 
es THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 





Catalpa Speciosa! 
HARDY WESTERN GATALPA 


One Million for sale this fall at the following prices: 
Per 100. Per 1,000. 


lyr. old, 4to . INCHEB.......2..+- 2000+ $0.60 $3.00 
lyr. old, i. > sans wupasasaneecs 1.00 5.00 
lyr. old, 9 to 2 eS aeehesscobeeenaced 1.50 7.50 
lyr. old, nk, ee 2.00 10.00 
2 yrs. old, transplanted, 18 _ 24 inches . r’ 00 15.00 
2 yrs. old, 2to $8 feet.... 4.00 20.00 


No charges for mami or packing. 
Also, over sixty other varieties of Tree Seedlings and 
Tree Seeds for Forest and Ornamental plantin; 
Price List for fall of 1883 now ready, and will be sent free 
to all who apply. 
My new work on Foro will be sent free to all pur- 
chasers who order five dollars’ worth of stock from this 


list. Address, 
Ww. W. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 


Pocklington, Duch- 
ess, Lady Washing- 
ton, Vergennes, 
Moore’s Barly 

Jefferson, Early 
Victor, righton, 


PRENTISS. 
Also other Small Fruits, and all older varie oy Grapes Lo 
tra quality. Warranted true Chea mad! 
Rates to Dealers. L 
AMERICA. ¥ rice redoecd. Illustrated BTOC = 
T. 8S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, 


GRAPE VINES! 


= Lady Washington, +_ ton Del. 
Jatawba, C opcerds. a i} 
pg ‘THE LOWES Pres, 





td 





ust free, Ov hh. 
CK WARKANTE ED > N AE: 
EVERETT BROWN g C0. pleat: 





Puants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 

Lowest Prices, and 

Largest Assortment of 

old and new varieties. At 

= rates, free by mail. 

ecial attention called 

to Promising Neyejtios, Sent oor Price-List. Address, 

& SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 





Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


00 Mulberry Trees for silk food; best 

s Egags.—Choice Small 
re rnamental Trees 
including Rhododendrons, 


150,0 


varieties. 


Shrubs, 
Azalias, Leven a ——7 Maples, etc. 


etc. Catalogues Free 
HANCE & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. 





Patabiisbed d 1852 
LOOMINGTON fs 


NUR SERY CO. . wiett ‘oer for = 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. of every descr. 
tion of Fruit and Ornamental ‘Tr Trees. Catalogu 
for Fall of 1883 now ready and mailed on a lication 
iv 600 ACRES! 13 GREENHOUSES! 








q 
| 
| 





TROWBRIDGE 


(= BROAD-CAST-.2! 


SEED SOWER. 


The Best, Cheapest and Simplest. 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, lime, salt, ashes, fertilizers 
—and everything requiring broadcasting—any quantity per 
acre, better and faster than by any other method. Saves 
seed by sowing it‘perfectly even. Sows single or double 
cast, all on either or both sides of wagon. Not affected by 
wind, as the seed is not thrown up into the air. Perfectly 
simple. Readily attached to any wagon. Lasts a life-time. 
Can be used wherever a wagon can be driven. Team walk- 
ing one mile sows four acres of wheat. Crop one-fourth 
larger than when drilled. Send stamp for circulars, giving 
terms and testimonials. Mention this paper. 


Cc. W. DORR, Secretary, 


DES MOINES M’E’G CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Souhegan Raspberry Plants, 


800,000 first-class Gregg and Souhegan a eapierry Plants at 
low prices. a rates for lots of 5,000 
. HART, Gouthingten, Conn. 





1883—-_-AUTUMN—1883. 
Those who wish to raise 


DELICIOUS. FRUITS “iscriz 


tion, or to ornament their grounds with New and 


Beautiful ORNAMENTAL Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc., should send for our Abridged 
Catalogue, mailed free on application. Now is the time to 
prepare orders. Address 

ELL ANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 







Mt. Hope Nurseries. 





100 BARRELS RED OAK ACORNS 
Also, Seeds of White Pine, Pitch Pine, Sugar Maple, Scarlet 
Maple, White Birch, Poplar-Leaved Birch, White Ash, Juni- 
rus  Soereee. &¢., Will be offered for gale by JAMES D. 
{AH NEY, Penacook, N.H., or Saco, Me. Orders, to en- 
sure > falalinent, must be sent in before time for collections. 


TREE PLANTERS GUIDE. 


Avery complete and  preattesh guide to Forest Tree Plant- 
nf is now in press, and will be issued early in October. 
t contains over seventy pages of reading matter. A 
— number of varieties are treated separately, and plain 
explicit directions for — from seed, and the sub- 
soqnent management in each case are given. It has an il- 
luminated cover, and also contains beautiful and accurate 
delineations of about thirty varieties of forest leaves in 
autumn colors. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


Address all orders to 
Ww WwW. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 








ESTABLISHED 1se4. xO PATENT? ko — ? 

d for Mech 1 Devices, Com- 
mp9 Designs and Labels, oan preli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 
ofinventions free. Our “* Guide for Obtain- 

ing Patents”’ is sent free every where, 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Paten 
was: SHINGTON, C 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


<iS TANDARD WIND MILL 
















GUARANTEED 

Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and @S 
other Countries. : 

Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run Lf any power and is chose, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 





who are Interested In 
Growing Crops 


FARIMEAS ‘sews tro and successfully 
should write us for our pamphlet on pure 
fertilizers. S@-A good fertilizer can be made 
at homef or about $ {2 a ton by composting 
with POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 
Referencesin Every State. 49> Agents wanted 
forunoccupiedterritory. Applywithreferences. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Powell’s_Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, 
Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c. 
16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 




















THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. ind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 









1, 00 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS. 


IN USE pd eavEny State and Territory of 


8. It is a sectional wheel. 


ed territory. Cat- 
GE WIND MILL 
BEED MILLOO. »Bataria, Kane Co,IL 








METROPOLITAN 
FERTILIZER, 


Composed of Blood, 
Meat, and Bone. Equal 
to the high-priced fer- 
tilizers. 

Only $25 per ton. 

EZ Sold only by 
AA ©. B. GRIFFING, 


70 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 








JAMES VICK STRAWBERRY. 


rae ,000 piaats for sale. Also 75,000 Souhegan, 60.000 Tyler, 
50, Shaffer’s Colossal Raspberry plants, etc. ruit 
Grower’ s Journal, also Hints on Fruit Culture, free to all. 

GREEN’s NURSERY Co., Box 562, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, 


7; B, JENKINS, qeryerace. ants first-class 


Salesmen. Will pay Gipadnes e and salary. 








BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertiliser for all crops, and low i 
price. Send for Pamphle > - 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 








rent 






fHE BEST IN USE 


Write for descriptive 

catalogue A 

H._H. “‘BaRcock 
BUGGY CoO.. 

Successors to H. H. Babcock 

& Sons, Watertown, N, Y. 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 

We Manufacture the Stover Pumpin 
Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills ae 
all sizes, tor running Grinders, Shellers. 
Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operated 

by Pumping Windmills. Corn and Cob 

 Double-faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
Ky tivators. Write for Catalogue and Agencies. 
FREEPO 










e rt, Ti ° ve s. A 
Sole Owners. and. Mannafi fafacturers of the 


Stover Wind Mill vor ns ‘Suited States. 
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AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK. 


FARMING TELLS HOW To 


Cultivate all Farm Crops 





FOR in the Best Manner: Breed, 
Feed and Care for Stock, 
P | Grow Fruit, Manage Farm 


Business Make Homes 
appy. 0 MAKE MONEY. ON THE 
Rw. Every Farmer should have acopy. 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations. Write for full description to 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CREAM OF ALL BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 


Pitnors |40|DEEos 


The thrilling adventures of all the hero-explorers and fighters. 
with Indians, outlaws and wild beasts, overour whole country, 
from “ — “: Sathe present. Lives = —_ ty 
loi t aSa andi Boone, Kento' 
Brocket wie, Houston, Carson Custer, Wild Bill, Buitalo 
Bill, Gens. Miles an dian Chiefs and scores of 


tt, Bowie, x 
f SLY wiLusfaA Teg with 176 fine engravin; 
others. 
AGENTS Wak us Low p ~ beats anything to se 
SCAMMEL & CO., Box 4038, St. Louis or Philadelphia. 








have a new and rich work of rare attraction and 

value. Over 2.000 illustrations, nearly 

volume —never before equalled for the FARMER, 

STOCK-RAISER, or GARDENER, 4 Colleges 

and Specialists have contributed to this Great Work. 

I think the endorse- 

deled and that its sale 

offers capable men 

a chance to make 

vestigation solicited! A valuable pamphlet free ! A confiden- 

tial proposition to those open for an en ment. Address 
- H. THOMPSON, PUBLIsHER, 404 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ments are unparal- 
money not —— elsewhere in the book-line to-day. In- 





Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 
TH [ERALD OF HEALTH. Pes. & er year. 
YGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND THE CURE OF NER- 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 2. 
RENGTH. 4 M. L. Holbrook, M.D. $1. 
INT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, AND 
. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. $1. 
M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 13 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 















rinted on 5@ tra arge br n9 colors 
’ (xxx board) French & Swiss Florals, Motto, Re- 
, membrance & Verse Cards, in fancy Ty 
10c, 14packs #1.00 or 25 Gold Bevel Edge Cards, 10c. Our 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with illust’d Premium List, 
reduced Price List, &c.25c. S.M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 25,220 tmvortea 


quisite designs, delicate finish for 12ets. 
Wu. M. Donatpson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


» 42-A RARE OFFER “ca 















Ww o eap packs of 50, adver- 
tised so extensively. Agents’ Album of Samples, 2%: Blank 
eards at wholesale, NORTHFORD CARD CO. Northford, Ct. 





name on, 10 cts. 





LARGE, new, no_two alike, Chromo 
Cards, name on, ce Agents wanted. 


Perfect Beauties, new style Imported Chromo Cards 
() swissand French Florals, roses, birds, mottoes, &<. 
tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 
40 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 10c., post-paid. 
- I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
YOUNG MEN for our circulars. 
and Best School in existence. 


(Most thorough teaching. Furnishes operators for 
the leading Railroad and Telegraph Companies. Board 
only $2.50 per week. Address 


VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


BE CANOINNA TI SCHOOL OF PHONOG- 
fA Y. Send for descriptive circular to Jerome B. 
oward, Principal, 14 & 16 College Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED to take orders for our 
Fircant PORTRAIT 








Who wish to become Tele- 
enh Operators and 
ailroad Agents 





made small pictures of all kinds. Send 
terms. 8.C. Tallman & Ce. Auburn, N.Y. 


IT PAY 
SPECTACLES 


Opera Glasses, &c. 
Manufacturing O 





to sell our Hand Rubber 
Stamps. Samples free. 
FoLsaMBE & Co., Cleveland, O. 





Telescopes, Microscopes, Photo- 
gra nic Ore for Amateurs, 
ticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Price Catalogue. _at 


("Send for Illustrate 
(ay 





LES. 


EATURES. 


VICTOR TRICYC 
EST Ss v R Ew 
MAN WHEELC? 
. TFORD, CT 
TRON SS ES RE ARN NG STR RACERS 
__Price List of Watches, Clocks, Jew- 
Free bd wal elry, Silverware, Musica Boxes, 
§ es, Novelties 
Stem-wind 


A\ 
SS 





&c.; contains valuable information. 
Calendar Watches ; indicates correctly Date of 
Month, Day of Week, and Time of Day. Also, Watches with 
Luminous Dial; shows Time at Night. 

ress 8. R. STIBGEN, Marietta, Pa. 





8 KS FOR PATCHWORK 
IN Biocky OF ALL a Se Splendid variety; all New 
and Latest Styles. $1 Packages. Send size of block 
with order. and state whether you want ALL Silk or Satin 
goods. uble q' ctor in the Satin ality. 
ALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 








write , 
Largest 
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26 Cts forPerfect Musical Outfit 


[OcTopEr, 


Almost every household in the nit. 
@ ed States has some kind of Musical 


EXT! from the plain Melodeon to the expensive Grand Piano. Not one in a thousand persons ever become 


adepts in the art of Music, which even Mendelsohn and Mozart could not become masters of technically. 
ner’s Musical Chart does away withthe necessity of becoming proticients in the art. 


But Buck. 
It is the result of years 


of intense application, bya Leading Professor, andis a thorough though simple, Self-Instructor for 


Melodeon, Piano, or Organ. 


invention and saves 


A chiid (without the aid ofa teacher,) can learn in a few hours to 

instruments as onally as if it had gone through months of instruction and hard practice, 
undreds of dollars to any person lucky enough to possess one. If you already have the rudi- 

ments of music, this will aid youin mastering the whole art;if not, you can go right ahead, 


te any of these 
t is a grand 


and learn all, easily 


and perfectly. Have you no musical instrument on which to practice? A few minutes each day at some friend‘s 
residence will make you perfect, so that you can play anywhere in response tocalls. The highest class of Professors of 


Music unite in saying that Buckner’s Music Chart !eads anything ofits king, 


Heretofore the Chart has never 


been sold for less than $1.90. but now, that WE have secured the sale of the genuine, We have resolved to send the 
e 


Chart for Twenty-Five 


nts and also, to send 34 Pieces of Beautiful Music, vocal and instrumental.— 


full music sheet size, Free to every purchaser. All the new opera gems of Mascot. Billee Taylor, Olivette, Waltzes, 
Songs, Mazourkas, Quadrilles, etc., words and music. Music lovers have never had such bargains offered, 


STOP NK 


y 34 Complete Pieces of Music, in addition to Buck. 
« ners Musical Chart, all for ONLW 25 CENTS. This 


is nocatchpenny announcement. Our house is among the staunchest in New York City—having a well earned repu- 


tation to sustain. 


The leading Newspaper and the great Commercial Agencies all know us, 


Our neighbors inthe best part ofthe city, know us, 


for we have been among them for years, 


and speakin good termsofus. 25 cents 


sent to us will insure your receiving by return mail, postage free, One Buckner’s Chart. and 84 Pieces of 


Popular Music. Ifyou are notentirely satisfied, we will return the money. 
Cents. 1 ct. and 2 ct. postage stamps taken. #8 page illustrated catalogue of Organettes, Vio. 


World Manut’s Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York, 


of Music for Sixt 
lins, Accordeons, Magic Lanterns, 
&c.sentfree. Address all orders to 

nara: mmr 


Willsend Three Charts and Three Sets 





This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
@ is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 

tone. 
’ Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE C@O., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Canvassers Wanted. 


C AING 
CH PIANO 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in ell the usual styles, are unrivaled. Tho 
new CHIC. ING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont Si., 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 











LHe 

















John Wanamaker s 
meet) 9 | ORE 


Housekeeping Appoint- 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


















OW READY-—The Phono hic Dictionary. 
By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. Price, $2.50. 
Send for specimen sheets. Sold by all booksellers, or 

address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 
EVERYWHERE to_ sell 


AGENTS WANTE the best Family Knit- 


ting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of stock- 
ings with HEEL and TOE complete n 20 minutes. 
It willalso knit a great variety of fancy-work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly. Knitting Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








39 YEARS OLD. 


ALMOST CO-EXISTENT WITH 


CHICAGO, 


THE WONDERFUL CITY OF THE 


GREAT WEST. 


—-_._ aa 


CHICAGO WEEKLY JOURNAL 


FEARS NO RIVAL. 


Delivered with speed, full of the latest 
news and choicest miscellany, carefully com- 
piled for the benefit of the 


FARMER AND HIS FAMILY, 


It is the paper to have in the home. 
Do not fail to send fora sample copy t 
the publisher, 
JOHN R. WILSON, 
159 and 161 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


P. S.—Simply send a postal card for sample copy, 
and say you saw this Ad. in the American Agriculturist. 





We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, UC. 0 D.,to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
Every Wa 


tea Warrantep. AppEess 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Stands, Drum Major's Staff and 


“Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 

rcises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 
of Choice Band Music. 








anuals of 

athematical Instruments, 
icroscopes, 

agic Lanterns, 
eteorological Instruments 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Priced and Illustrated, mailed to any address free. 


QUEEN & CO. PHILAD’A 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
Optical, Mathcmatical and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS. 


iT r 
ONE CENT 
Will buy a Postal Card, on 
which send me your address, 
and I will send you full par- 
ticulars of a business at which 
meny of my agents are mak- 


t 5 per day. lustrated Catalogue free. 
Ps ton y 68 of May Agriculturist. 


5 rti ant 2 
See my advertisemer ‘Ce LEWIS, Catekill, N. ¥- 
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Many new readers, whose ac- 
: quaintance with the American 
Agriculturist begins with the present number, will doubt- 
less be interested in knowing something about what 
has long since become a distinct and important Depart- 
ment of this Journal. Away back in its early history, 
the settled policy was adopted of admitting to the adver- 
tising columns no advertisers who were not so reliable 
that the editors would themselves patronize them if in 
want of what they offered at the prices asked; and no 
announcement of articles which were believed to be 
harmful or useless was allowed. Among other things 
thus excluded were the so-called ‘“‘ Patent Medicines,” 
secret remedies, and the like. This, of course, shut out 
a very profitable source of income. Such preparations 
cost but a trifling part of the price placed on them. The 
makers, depending on working upon the fears and anx- 
ieties of the people, were willing and able to pay lib- 
erally for the use of the press to catch the eye of the 
public, and present a list of ‘* symptoms” so varied that 
almost every person would find something to suit his or 
her real or imagined complaint.—In short, the advertis- 
ing columns were edited in one sense, the rule being to 
admit nothing which the Editors would be unwilling to 
have come before the eyes of their own families and 
those of their most intimate friends. This policy, con- 
tinued for almost a third of a century, is still maintained, 
and nothing in the shape of deception or quackery in 
medicine, or in any other form, is admitted. 





SWINDLING FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


The editors’ daily observation taught them that while, 
in one form and another, all classes are constantly sub- 
ject to imposition, the swindling fraternity give special 
attention to farmers and their families, because in rural 
communities the people know and trust each other’s 
word more implicitly than in the more densely popu- 
lated cities and towns where rogues most do congregate. 
Being themselves honest, they are less hkely to suspect 
dishonesty in others. To protect our country readers, 
special attention was given to exposing the methods and 
schemes of these swindlers, first in separate items, and 
afterwards in a regular department of ‘ Sundry Hum- 
bugs.” The usefulness of this Department is now, as in 
many years past, recognized almost daily by our read- 
ers everywhere, and especially in the West. It has, in 
the estimation of our older readers, saved to the country 
many millions of dollars. 


EXAMPLES. 


The specific cases reported to us in which our warn- 
ings have been useful are almost innumerable. Some 
have been on a large scale. For example, the country 
was flooded with a most taking announcement of a 
new grass seed; bags and parcels amounting to three 
hundred thousand dollars were being put up, and 
orders for nearly this amount were received. Be- 
fore its delivery the discovery and exposure of the 
swindle by this Journal killed the whole thing. In an- 
other case the sale of a new esculent, to the amount of 
a quarter of a million dollars, was killed by a humorous 
engraving in our columns, and in the same way a large 


manufactory of fraudulent fertilizers was squelched. | 


Many pages would be needed to simply enumerate the 
vast multitude of humbugs killed off, or greatly miti- 
gated, by this department of the American Agrioulturist, 
and it will be kept up. 
LIBEL SUITS 

have been constantly threatened, and a large number 
begun, to intimidate us, and a few have been carried 
through, involving large legal expenses—one of them 
lasting four years at an expense of thousands of dollars; 
but in EVERY CASE these ended in our complete vindica- 
tion. When we have called parties swindlers, and they 
have insisted upon our proving them so, it has been 
done to their satisfaction. In a suit long pending, the 
parties asked the court to mulct us in twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for denouncing their land scheme, and be- 
gan suit forit. They do not seem anxious to press the 
suit, though we have offered to loan the money to pay 
theirexpenses. But the truth, well proven, is what they 
do not want. Our rule is to investigate before striking, 
and then submit to no intimidation, The mistakes have 
been remarkably few. 








“Read and Reflect.” 


The above is the heading of a north-western ‘* Mutual 
Relief Association.”’ We have “ read,” and also did “‘ re- 
flect,’’ and quite agree with the lawyer who sent it, say- 
saying: ‘I call itany way a humbug."’ We can not 
give space to the programme, which is very long, its 
chief object being to get fees from the members. To 
this and all similar concerns, we say—‘‘ Don't.”’ 


The Official Postal Guide, 


gives, besides all information about Post Offices, a list, 
revised monthly, of those persons and firms officially 
designated as *‘ Frauds.” These are parties who are 
believed to be in dishonest business and are not allowed 
to use the U.S. mails. Of course every one engaged in 
business sufficiently large to warrant it, has a copy of 
this ‘Guide.’ Others who receive tempting or suspic- 
ous circulars or letters, before they reply to them, will 
do well to go to the nearest Post Office and consult the 
** Guide” for the list of ‘‘ Frauds” it contains. 


Medical **Institutes.”° 


“@. C. H.” Sherburne Co., Minn., and others. We 
have reason to believe that the Boston “Institute” is 
a quackish concern. We know that it has offered to 
cure @ person for a stated price, which no physician fit 
to be trusted will do. Its book ‘ The Science of Life, 
or Self Preservation * is a miserable affair, calculated to 
make a well man sick. Its author claims to have had 
experience and observation: ‘‘such as surely never 
before fell to the lot of man,” which is modest, to say 
the least, He says at the end of an introduction which 
is ** Highly Important to the Reader:” ‘Let my last 
words of solemn warning be: AVOID ALL QUACKS, 
CHARLATANS, EMPrIrics, PRETENDERS AND Boeus MED1 
CAL INSTITUTES THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC.”’ So say 
we—and begin by severely avoiding the “Institute” that 
sends out this miserable, so called ‘‘ Science of Life.” 


A Phase of Medical Matters. 


The colleges issue Diplomas to those who go through 
a full course of medical study. Some holders of these, 
who fail to secure a lucrative practice at once, and lack- 
ing in principle, go into quackery under the shield of 
their diplomas, which there are no legal means for 
annulling by the colleges issuing them. The number is 
not large, but their power and influence is larger than 
that of ordinary quacks. They publish ‘‘ Heralds” and 
** Journals,’’ and have the legal right to add “ M. D.” to 
their names. They are all the more dangerous because 
they have some knowledge of medicine, and they 
ought to be suppressed. The only safe course is to 
avoid au advertising doctors. Their claim to have any 
knowledge or methods not known to the profession is 
humbug. Avoid their ‘‘Institutes’’ and “Universities.” 
Give no heed to those who travel from place to place 
like circuses, with show.bills, picturing the deformities 
they have cured. Those who thus violate the obligations 
of their degree are not to be trusted. There is much mis- 
taken prejudice against young doctors. The young man, 
fresh from the colleges and hospitals, full of enthusi- 
asm, and well versed in modern methods, may be quite 
as likely to be useful to a patient as a much older man 
who has become rusty in the routine of a country prac- 
tice. Our advice is, employ the best doctor at hand, 
young or old. Avoid all who advertise to possess any 
special knowledge or powers, especially those who will 
treat diseases by mail, in patients they have never seen. 


Official about Bitters. 


The officers of the Revenue Department of the U. 8. 
Treasury, being suspicious as to some of the articles 
sold as ** Bitters,’ had them examined by a chemist. The 
analyses showed that their suspicions were well founded, 
and that the preparations were really alcoholic beverages, 
disguised as ‘ Bitters... We are informed that revenue 
officers, all over the country, are to receive a circular, 
cautioning them to be on their guard against violations 
of the revenue law, in the form of *‘ Bitters.” 

BUT WHY STOP AT BITTERS ? 

The American Agriculturist, years ago, showed that a 
large share of the ‘* Tonics,” “ Elixirs,” ‘* Sarsaparillas,” 
‘* Health Restoratives,” and other nostrums, owed their 
alleged efficacy to the alcohol they contained and were 
really “‘ tipples” disguised as medicines, under various 
names. The revenue officers shouid not stop at the 
stuff labelled ‘ Bitters,” as a large share of the bottles 
with other labels, are sold in violation of the revenue 
laws. These advertised ‘“‘ medicines” when taken by 
weakly persons, seem to do good, and forthwith a certifi- 
cate to that effect is written to the proprietor of the nos- 





trum, and through the influence of this name, >thers are 
induced to take it. These persons, without knowing it, 
have taken a thrice daily ‘‘toddy” uuder false pretences. 
Physicians may find it necessary to prescribe wine 
and other stimulants, but they are not given under any 
disguise of names. When theyare prescribed, the phy- 
sician knows exactly what he is giving, and what to ex- 
pect from the administration. Those who follow our 
advice, to let all ‘‘ proprietary’? or secret medicines 
alone, will run no risk of incurring habits of intem- 
perance while they think they are taking medicines. 


The Banco Steerer 


now infests every city. The term was originaily applied 
to the fellows who led their victims to a gambling game 
called *‘ Banco”’ or ‘**‘ Bunko,’ but now is applied to all 
who accost strangers for swindling purposes. These 
fellows lay in wait on the streets that lead from the prin- 
cipal railroads and steamers, and when they see one 
who is apparently a stranger, step up with extended 
hand, and ‘‘ How do you do Mr. Smith, how did you 
leave the people in Jonestown.”’ If the one accosted 
replies: ‘I am not Mr. Smith, but Mr. Jones, of Smith- 
ton,” he willnot go many blocks before he is accosted 
by another as Mr. Jones, who immediately inquires 
about the peoplein Smithton. It is the object of these 
chaps to induce the stranger, by one pretext or another 
—to see some valuable books he has bought at a sacrifice, 
or something of the kind, to be led to a place where, 
by means of confederates, he is, if incautious, fleeced of 
hismoney. As this game has been played in Boston on 
so distinugished a person as the venerable Chas. Francis 
Adams, and in New York upon the by no means venera- 
ble, but noted, if not distinguished, Oscar Wilde, it is not 
surprising that men who know less of the ways of the 
world should be taken in by it. Once in a while they 
get hold of the wrongcustomer. A Mr. Gaston, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was hailed as ‘* Jones, old boy.” Mr. Gaston 
gave, intentionally, his real name and wenton. He 
was soon accosted by another: ‘‘ Bless me, if thatisn’t 
Gaston from Elizabeth.”’ Mr. G. accepted the proffered 
hand, and when the young man told who his father was, 
remembered all about him. The young man told Mr. 
Gaston that he had won some volumes of Bancroft’s his- 
tory, and if he would step around the corner he would 
give him one. Mr.G. walked on, apparently a victim, 
until he came within hailing distance of a police-man, 
to whom he turned over his generous friend. He ap- 
peared next morning in court against the fellow, who 
was fined $10—for annoying and molesting a citizen. 
The conduct of Mr. Gaston should serve as an example 
for all who are thus accosted by these rascals. 


The Freedom of the Press. 


There is a press in a small town in Pennsylvania that is 
quite toofree. Theconcern calls itself the ‘‘Victor Print- 
ing Co.” “The Vicious Printing Co.”’ would be a more 
appropriate title. It offers a long list of books, some of 
them of standard authors, others by authors of no stand- 
ing at all, and which are worse than useless. More than 
this, this concern puts out a work that is 

ACTUALLY BLASPHEMOUS. 

It claims that after Moses received the tablets contain- 
ing the Laws, the Almighty gave him “certain verbal 
laws” which this wicked book, called the “Sixth and 
Seventh Books of Moses,” is claimed to contain. Sample 
pages are given and are the vilest farago of the use 
of mystic (called holy) names, and the blasphemous 
use of prayer, often of a kind that can not be quoted, 
that we have ever seen in print. There should be some 
law in the good State of Pennsylvania to put an end 
to this foolish and wicked profanity. 

Not content with trifling with sacred things, this 
“Vicious Printing Co.”’ offers works which, judging 
from the description given of them, ought not to be 
published. One of these books is entitled “Woman.” 
We can not quote from its published contents and 
keep our pages fit to go into the family. Another is 
“The Lover's Guide.” ‘ Albertis Parvi" is the title of 
another book containing “Secrets and Mysteries and 
is the real fount for believers in the Supernatural.” 
Another work is ‘‘ How to Get Rich,” which claims to 
bring ‘‘Words of Joy and Hope to the Laboring Millions.” 
But as the thing is a book of recipes for making various 
stuffs, we think that the “‘ millions” will continue to be 
“laboring,” for awhile longer. Another has the title: 
“ Beauty’s Secrets, or the Mysteries of a Lady's Toilet.” 
But enough has been given to show what utter trash is 
sent from this miserable press. This would seem to bea 
proper case for the attention of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Surely such fraudulent publications, which poison 
the minds of the young, should be stopped as certainly 
as those which defraud their pockets, 
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Chat with Readers. 


Mr. H. A. Kock.—College Hill, Ohio. Please accept our 
thanks for the sketch and directions of the labor-saving 
device. We hope others will likewise favor us. 

Mr. J.R. Murphy.--Pittsburgh, Pa. The plant sent isa 
specie of Sabbatia (S. stellaris) sometimes called Ameri- 
can Centaury. It possesses no other valuable medicinal 
properties than that of a tonic. 

Mr. Jas. Connor.—Auburndale, Wis. A mastiff pup will 
cost you from fifty to one hundred dollars, or more, accord- 
ing to pedigree, markings, size, etc., besides express charges. 

Mr. F. A. Deekens.—Federalsburgh, Md. A card addressed 
to Messrs. Chandler & Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind., will 
bring you a circular giving full particulars of the Phenix 
Tile Drain machine. 

Mr. B. J. Hobson.—Hutchinson, Kan. There are not, 80 
far as we are aware, any makers of successful steam plows 
in this country. Several are in use in the cane fields of 
Louisiana, but are imported from England. 

Mr. Chas. Ehlers.—Zoar Station, Ohio. Our book—“ Barn 
Plans and Out Buildings,” (Price $1.50), contains a chapter 
on ice-houses and cool chambers, fully illustrated. A care- 
ful study of the plans there presented may, we hope, fully 
answer all your questions. 

Mr. Ira Coe.—Quincy Ill. You may send us the plan of 
your farm house, and we will publish it if it is materially 
different from any already given in this Journal. We are 
pleased that you watch the appearance of the house plans 
from month to month. 

Mrs. J. M. St. Elme.—Atchison, Kas. The European Carp 
was fully described and illustrated in the American Agri- 
culturist for January, 1880. The young carp may be ob- 
tained at the proper season of the U. S. Fish Commissioner, 
Professor S. F. Baird, Washington, D.C. 

““M. R.’—Eldorado, Cal. “ Willows,’ with which your 
land is covered, may be trees or shrubs. In either case, 
grub out as many of the main roots as possible, and the 
sheep will keep down the shoots, which spring from the 
roots left in the ground. 

Mr. Jos. Lesley—Princeton, Mass. For the insecticide 
mix the kerosene, two parts with sour milk, one part, and 
add the emulsion, three parts, to water, ninety-seven parts. 
Apply to the plants with a sprinkler, having a fine rose, 
with a garden force pump, with a spray nozzle. 

Mr. W.S. Plumb.—Mattawan, Mich. We do not advise 
the planting of the barberry for hedges. Itis a host plant 
for one state of the wheat rust, and should not be intro- 
duced into wheat growing regions....Prepare the land for 
fruit trees, by making the soil deep, rich, and mellow. 

R. M. Tillery.—Knoxville, Tenn., writes us about destroy- 
ing ‘Creek willows.” He advises, in thespring, to begin 
five or six fect from the ground and peel down the bark. 
He considers it essential to success to leave the bark at the 
lower end, still attached to the tree,and spread out upon 
the ground. 

J. R. Heckman.—Cambria Co., Pa. If a nurseryman, or 
any other man, offers you “Japanese Plums as large asa 
Baldwin apple” don’t buy them—he is a fraud. ‘ Date 
Plum,” is another name for Persimmon. The Japanese 
Persimmon is an excellent fruit where it will grow, but 
probably not for you. 

D. B. Dinges.—Frederick Co., Va. The best works on 
Agricultural Chemistry, are “‘ How Crops Grow " and “How 
Crops Feed,” by Prof. Sam’l. W. Johnson (published by 
Orange Judd Company). Whoever carefully studies these, 
in the order named, will have as much knowledge of the 
subject as one who is not a professional chemist will need. 


C. G. Smith.—Suffolk Co., N. Y. No—by no means, if you 
have any regard for beauty, do not trim off the lower limbs 
of your fir trees. In nature, when these trees stand alone, 
and can assume their proper form, they are cone-like, with 
a broad base resting on the ground. When the lower 
branches are trimmed off,they are as ungraceful, as some 
one has said, “as a hay-cock upon a post.” 

Mr. H. W. Layman.—Suffield, Ohio. Burnt lime aids in 
the decomposition of organic matter of the soil, and will 
therefore quicken the action of the manure. Lime is usu- 
ally of but little value when spread on a soil very poor in 
organic matter. Its action is mostly indirect. If you have 
manured heavily, use only a small quantity of freshly 
burnt lime. It is well to try a practical experiment by leav- 
ing a strip of land without lime and covering others with 
ten, twenty, and forty bushels per acre respectively. 

Isaac Hal.—Perth Amboy, N. J. The insects found on 
your Crab-apple and Arbor-vitz trees, are the “ Bag," “‘Bas- 
ket" or **Drop-worm.” The caterpillar carries its house 
with it. The male leaves it when in the perfect or moth 
state, the female deposits her eggs within the bag, and 
then dies. Hand picking is the remedy. If this is done 
when the insect is first noticed, itis an easy matter. When 
numerous on trees that drop their leaves, winter is the best 
time. They appear to attack nearly all trees impartially. 


R. H. Gardiner.—Oaklands, Me. Complains of Money- 
wort (Lysimachia nummularia) asa weed. Earth froma 
vase containing the roots, was thrown out, and the plant 
has spread in a most aggressive manner. It is in his meadow 
and is spreading on his lawn. We have used the plant to 
earpet the ground under shrubs, for several years, and 
have had no trouble from its spreading, but the soil is very 
dry and sandy. It can no doubt be subdued by means of 
hoed crops , if not convenient to do that, we should try 
smothering with a heavy covering of marsh hay. 








A Valuable Feature of the Paper for 1884. 
- << 

The American Agriculturist has always aimed to 
furnish the fullest and most reliable information re- 
garding the Great West, to the end that its readers 
should know in what regions to locate, if they de- 
sired to go West. One of our Editors has gone west 
every year in quest of this information. Two 
years ago he made an extended tour of ten thous- 
and miles through the Western States and Territo- 
ries, and gave in the paper many pages of just such 
information as all should have who would know 
about the Great West. He has now gone to Western 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, and with this October 
issue of the American Agriculturist, we begin a 
series of articles, contributed by him, and other 
articles showing what points are now most desirable 
for people going West to settle. This series of 
papers will be worth far more than the subscrip- 
tion price of the paper. Note, for example, what 
valuable information is presented in the first ar- 
ticle regarding Dakota, etc. 
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Seacoast Fertilizers.—In autumn the 
easterly winds throw up thousands of tons of sea-weed, 
mingled more or less with dead fish. Farmers are in 
the habit of gathering this in heaps, and letting it decay for 
mauuring their crops in the spring. Some apply this to 
potatoes, and get very large returns; but euch fertilizing 
is apt to give an unpleasant taste to the tubers. An ex- 
cellent’ method of removing all odor from the sea-weed 
and fish, isto pile it up in alternate layers with peat or 
muck. These sweeten the compost heap, and render it 
suitable for applying to roots as well as grain crops. If 
without peat or muck, sods from an old field or the road- 
side may be mixed in layers with the sea-weed and fish. 





The Egg Pliant.—“A subscriber,” Beaver, 
Minn., wishes to know when the fruit of Egg Plant is ripe 
and how tocook it. The fruit is used before it is quite 
ripe, when it is of full size, before the color grows 
lighter, and the seeds become hard and brown. Cut the 
fruit cross-wise in slices about an inch thick, sprinkle 
salt between them and stack up, with a weight upon the 
top. At the end of two or three hours dip the slices in 
beaten egg, and then in powdered cracker or flour. Fry 
toa light brown. When done there should be no tough, 
whitish portions when cut open. Eaten at dinner, with 
other vegetables,and it makes an excellent breakfast dish. 





Experiments with Wheat.—A test 
field of eight varieties of Wheat shows the following 
yield in bushels per acre: Landreth 31, Clawson 26, Red 
26, Fultz 25, Mediterranean 23, Porter 21, Velvet Chaff 
19, Champion Amber 17. In weight of grain per stroke 
bushel the order was, in pounds: Porter 64, Fultz, Med- 
iterranean and Velvet Chaff 63, Red and Landreth 62, 
Champion Amber 61, Clawson 60. The weights of straw 
range, in pounds, as follows: Landreth 803, Mediterra- 
nean 730, Red 690, Clawsdén 680, Champion Amber 590. 
Fultz 580, Porter and Velvet Chaff 560. 





‘* Better than Ohio or Indiana,’’— 
Mr. John Jelich, one of the subscribers of the American 
Agriculturist, writing us from Howard, Miner County, 
Dakota Territory, regarding some educational matters, 
he being a school officer, says: “I have lived both in 
Ohio and Indiana, and I think this is a better place for 
a poor man than either of those States; the land is as 
good, and the markets nearly as good. One hundred 
and sixty acres of land can be bought here for from six 
hundred dollars to one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. This county had about three hundred souls 
three years ago, but now it is populated so that every 
acre of Government land is taken. .The crops are the 
finest I ever saw; corn on sod looks fine, so does flax, 
beans, and everything planted on sod. The wheat, on 
backsetting, I think will go from fifteen to thirty bush- 
els per acre, and oats from forty to sixty bushels. 











[ OcToRER, 


Every farmer, in fact every person who contem: 
plates moving West, should subscribe to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for 1884, to get the full and re- 
liable information which is to be presented in 4 
series of articles regarding the best localities ty 


settle in. 
ee 


Prizes for Remodelled Buildings, 
—In the March number of the American Agriculturist 
(page 110), we offered prizes: ‘‘For the most convenient 
remodelled dwelling, with clearly drawn plans and full 
statement of details—first prize $50.00; second prize 
$25.00. For the best reconstructed barn—first prize 
$50.00; second prize $25.00." The awards are as follows: 

For plans of the best remodelled barn ; first prize to 
“Adipus’—Arthur A, Wood, Slocumville, Washington 
Co., R. I.; second prize to “Ivanhoe **—John Morrison, 
Jr., Oban, Ontario. None of the plans for reconstructed 
houses were adjudged worthy of the first prize. The 
second prize is awarded to “A Farmers Wife ’’—Mrs. 
Gilbert Bush, Jr., South Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Notes on the Crops and Markets, 
—A significant remark by a leading commercial journal, 
on September 3d, when speaking of the transactions in 
the great Stock Exchange of the country, indicates the 
important influence of agriculture upon every depart- 
ment of business, even upon bonds, railway stocks, etc. 
It says: ‘‘ Everybody is now hanging on the news from 
the Northwest. The next ten days will decide the future. 
One night’s frost will not raise corn, but mischief.” 
Precisely so. With Wheat and Oats secured, and Corn 
also, except in the northern tier of States, we need this 
latter to round out. New England. New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, yielded seven per cent of the 
census crop, or nearly one hundred and twenty million 
bushels, and the present year’s area is now far larger in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and especially in Dakota. In this 
northern belt, frost before September 15th would greatly 
lessen the yield of sound corn, and with the shorter crop 
in Illinois and Indiana bring the entire crop below the 
average. Prices will be considerably affected by a differ- 
ence of a hundred million bushels. There is, however. 
a sufficient amount already secured with the heavy old 
stock to prevent any serious scarcity, and high prices 
can hardly be expected for either corn or hog products, 
as the scarcity of hogs is in part made up by the large 
numbers of this year’s pigs approaching a fattening age. 

The Wheat crop has now been mainly gathered and 
threshed, without serious detriment from storms. There 
are no positive figures as to the total yield. All sorts of 
‘‘estimates”’’ are put forth very positively, but nine out 
of ten of them are made in the interest of speculators. 
The nearest indications of the actual crop are found in 
the prices in the leading markets, especially now, when 
no great “‘deals” or ‘‘corners”’ are in progress. The 
large dealers make it their business to know the real 
facts. These men would not contract to deliver in Chica- 
go wheat at ninety-six and ninety-eight cents per bushel. 
corn at forty-seven and forty-eight cents, oats at twenty- 
five and twenty-six cents, pork at eleven dollars and 
twenty-five cents per barrel, and lard at eight cents per 
pound, if they were looking for a short crop and myher 
rates. On the other hand, intelligent dealers would not 
take these contracts if they looked for a further decline. 

The Wheat crop now secured is known to be in fair 
quantity and quality, and future prices, aside from occa- 
sional speculative influences, will depend mainly upon 
the foreign demand for our surplus. The real state of 
the European crop cannot yet be known. Directly op- 
posite reports are constantly received, dictated by spec- 
ulators. There 1s not a large Wheat yield in other coun- 
tries generally, but a deficiency in some localities. The 
apparent prospects are, that at present prices most, if 
not a}l our surplus, will be taken; but should specula- 
tors here, as in past years, put up rates, much less will 
be Called for. 


LATER.—HEAVY FROSTS REPORTED, 


The day after the above matter was put in type, 
acold wave was reported in various parts of the West. 
and the frosts which were feared had occurred. The 
accounts of the amount of damage are very conflicting. 
but at the lowest estimate, the losses by frost in some 
northern localities is serious; it remains to be seenif 
they are sufficiently important to sensibly affect prices. 


See the List of Premiums offered in the Supple- 
ment. Now is the time to begin the work of 
raising a Club of subscribers for the American 
Agriculturist. We will forward you such specimen 
copies as you may need. 
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FOR EVERYBODY ! 


LARGE PAY 
FOR SPARE HOURS, 
FOR EVENING WORK, 
FOR RAINY DAYS, am 


For those Seeking Employment. 


See Supplement for Premiums 
given for Subscriptions to the 
American Agriculturist. 








Peaches for New England, — The 
peaches that go direct from the growers to New England, 
are sent in the ordinary crates. Buta large share of 
the supply for Boston, Providence, and other cities 
goes by way of New York City, where it is repacked. 
The fruit is packed in strong barrels, each divided 
midway by a cross-wise movable partition. The barrels, 
which hold five baskets, are well ventilated by open- 
ings in the side, and usually painted green. 


Fairs.—At the Agricultural Fairs preference should be 
viven to walking, rather than to trotting horses, for 
surely this is much more important. A fast walking gait 
should be cultivated rather than fast trotting. In a 
journey on the road, to continue for some days, the fast 
walker would ultimately outstrip the fast trotter, and 
arrive at the end of it with considerable less fatigue, and 
in better condition than the other. Let us then cultivate 
in our breeding, and favor in our prizes at the fairs, the 
fast walking horse. 
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We are sure our readers will agree with us, that 
a Journal, like this, going into a family, will not 
only exert a healthful influence in etimulating 
thought and improvement, and thus elevate the 
mind standard of all cultivators of the soil, and of 
others too ; but that it will also help guard against 
errors, against imposition, and assist all to make 
their labor more profitable. With this view, we 
invite all to lend a kind influence in making this 
Journal even more widely known, and in drawing 
to it as readers, many who are now without its 
visits. This we ask as a friendly favor, aside from 
the rewards which the Publishers offer on a liberal 
seale to those who solicit subscriptionss. 
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About Pickles.—Each year we receive 
requests like one from D. Utter, Caldwell, Wis., asking 
‘*how to put up pickles as they are done in pickle fac 
tories.’’ In the September Agriculturist we described the 
method of salting cucumbers. This is as far as the raiser 
of cucumbers needs to go. To put up pickles for the 
market isa trade, and few farmers are likely to suc- 
ceed if they undertake to put up pickles in bottles 
without previous experience. The chief difference be- 
tween the ‘‘ store pickles *’ and those prepared for home 
use, is in the kind of vinegar. For home use, cider 
vinegar is employed ; this, the best and most aromatic 
of all vinegars, is dark-colored, and gives the pickles an 
unattractive appearance. The pickles at the factories 
are put upin a perfectly colorless vinegar, called ‘‘ white 
wine vinegar”; this is not made from wine, but from 
whiskey. It is not less wholesome than any other vine- 
gar, but it is merely acid, without any of the pleasant 
fragrance and flavor that belong to vinegar made from 
cider. It is rarely that one who raises a crop, like cu- 
cumbers, can profitably convert 1t into an article ready 
for the market. Raising the raw material, and manu- 
facturing it into a salable product, are two distinct 
branches, each requiring a different kind of knowledge. 
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New Books. 


Cottage Houses for Village and Country 
Homes; together with Complete Plans and Specifica- 
tions.—By S. B. Reed, author of ‘House Plans for Every- 
body.” New York: Orange Judd Company. 

The practical architect who can conveniently and com- 
fortably arrange the interior of a house, is more rare than 
those who can design fanciful and showy exteriors. It 
is the ability to do this, and to design houses suited to 
those who are to live in them, that have given Mr. Reed's 
plans their value and popularity. While his designs are 
not lacking in architectural beauty and expression, they 
are marked by a thoughtful arrangement of the interior, 
which provides for the comfort of those who occupy 
the houses. These peculiarities, which were prominent 
in his ** House Plans for Everybody,” also characterize 
the new work, ‘* Cottage Houses.” One intending to 
build a house of moderate cost, must be indeed difficult 
to suit, if he cannot find in the present work a plan 
adapted to the needs of his family. The work is abun- 
dantly illustrated. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General 
Guide. By Charles Hallock. New Edvtion, Revised, 

tnlarged, and brought down to date by the Author. New 
York: Orange Judd Company. 

This important work consists of two principal parts ; 
the first describing the game quadrupeds, birds and 
fishes, the dogs, guns, and other sportsman’s appliances, 
with abundant and beautiful illustrations. The second 
portion of the book comprises the ‘‘ Sportsman‘s Direc- 
tory,” which gives the principal resorts for game in every 
State and Territory, and the routes by which they may 
be reached. While attention has been given to this part 
of the work, copious notes and alterations in the dis- 
criptive portion have been made wherever necessary. In 
this the author acknowledges the aid of distinguished 
naturalists and sportsmen, who have helped him to make 
the new edition even more complete than the first. To the 
inexperienced sportsman, this work is absolutely essen- 
tial, while it is one which the veteran can not well do 
without, so full, varied, and reliable are its contents. 
Price, post-paid, $3.00. 


Mrs. Elliott's House-Wife, Containing 
Practical Receipts in Cookery. By Jrs. 
Sarah A. Elliott. Revised and Brought down to date by 
the Author. New York: Orange Judd Company. 

The author, a lady well known im the Southern States 
for her active interest in benevolent schemes, as well as 
in literary circles, has made a most practical work. It is 
well known that in the South, there are many domestic 
methodg, and peculiarities of cooking, little known else- 
where. This work gives all the Southern dishes, and in 
all cases from well tested recipes. While very complete 
in this respect, the book is not a mere compilation of 
recipes for cooking. There are all through, brief ad- 
dresses to house-keepers, which can not fail to be useful, 
as they are marked by a broad, practical common sense, 
and expressed in concise, pertinent language. The 
work can not be otherwise than aseful to house-keepers 
everywhere, and perhaps more so to those at the North 
than to those at the South, where its methods must be 
somewhat familiar. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
Other Countries.—New York: Orange Judd Com. 
pany, 

An autumn edition of this most comprehensive and 
complete work upon the Dog, is now ready. Its finely 
engraved illustrations, which are over one hundred, give 
portraits of every breed known to civilization. It 1s 
altogether the standard work of the present time. Be- 
sides describing the various breeds, the book gives 
kennels and other buildings for honsing dogs, ample 
directions for keeping and rearing them, and treats of 
their various diseases and their remedies. This most 
comprehensive work condenses in its nearly four hun- 
dred pages, the material comprised in volumes which 
have heretofore cost eleven dollars, yet it is published 
at only $2.00, post-paid. 


Talks on Manures. By Joseph Harris, Moreton 
Farm, Rochester, N. Y., Author of *‘ Harris on the Pig,” 
“Walks and Talks,” etc. New and Enlarged Edition. 
New York: Orange Judd Company. 

The familiar colloquial style adopted by Mr. Harris in 
his ** Walks and Talks,” is found in this volume, where 
*“*The Deacon,’’ ‘‘The Doctor,” and others, who seem 
like old friends tothe readers of those papers, are intro- 
duced. Through the conversations of the author with 
his friends much important scientific knowledge 1s im- 
parted in a pleasing manner, and the work is one which 
should be carefully read by every farmer. It shows how 
to make the most of the fertilizing resources of the farm, 
and how to adapt various fertilizers to different crops. In 
the new edition will be found an important chapter by 
Sir John Bennet Lawes, the eminent scientific agricu)- 


| tural investigator, upon whose experimental farm the 





author was once an assistant. Price, post-paid, $1.75. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. By F. D. Co- 
burn. Revised Edition. New York: Orange Judd Com- 
pany. 

This work, when it first appeared, was the first suited 
to those who raised hogs on the large scale, common in 
some of the Western States, for the wholesale produc 
tion of pork. It at once took its place as a standard work. 
and has been well received by those for whom it was 
written. In a new edition such changes have been made 
as the author found desirable, and important additions 
bring up the work abreast with the present year. Price, 
post-paid, $1.75. 
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Who Manufacture Our Premiums.—It 
will be seen from the list published in the Supple- 
ment of this paper, that the parties who supply us 
with premiums for our subscriptions, are all well 
known, reliable houses. Their names are a guar- 
antee as to the character and quality of the goods. 
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The Asparagus Bed.—Asparagus bears 
seeds in abundance, and if these are scattered the young 
plants, growing where they are not wanted, will be as 
annoying as any other weed. When the tops begin to 
turn yellow, cut and burn them, scattering the ashes 
over the bed. Should seeds be wanted to raise plants 
for a new bed, strip off the berries, place them in a 
pail or tnb, and pound them with a clothes pounder, or 
the end of a stick of wood, sufficiently to break the shells, 
but not to crack or injure the seeds. Wash away the 
broken shells, etc., with several waters, ancl spread the 
seeds thinly in an airy place to dry. Before the ground 
freezes, give an old bed a liberal dressing of coarse lit- 
tery manure, both as awinter covering and fertilizer. 





The Best Paint for Iron Work.— 
Experiments have shown that the best Paint for the 
iron portion of wagons, agricultural machines, etc., and 
for all iron, whether wrought or cast, is Red Lead. It 


| perfectly prevents rust, even where the iron is exposed 


to dampness. It is elastic, and does not scale off by the 
alternate expansion and contraction of the iron. If the 
color is objectionable, it may be concealed by a coat of 
some other kind of paint. The best red lead, which, 
upon being rubbed, shows no small crystals, is to be 
ground in old, raw linseed oil. No drier is needed, as 
the lead itself is an active drier. The paint covers well, 
and should be used soon after it is prepared. 





Two Waluable Journals Clubbed 
with the American Agriculturist.—We di- 
rect attention to the advertisement elsewhere of two 
very able and valuable journals, ‘*The Chicago Inter 
Ocean” and ‘*The Chicago Journal.” We will send the 
American Agriculturist and either one of these two pa- 
pers to one address, for one year, postage prepaid, for 
two dollars. Here is an opportunity for securing a 
monthly and a weekly paper, both of which will be wel- 
comed in any home. 


alee nae 

Attention !—Do you want a good time-piece, 
watch orclock? Do you desire any article of 
ornament or for the household ? Would you like 
to secure one or more valuable books for a library? 
Each and all of these things you can readily procure 
without money, and with very little expenditure of 
time, by securing subscriptions to the American 


Agriculturist. See the Premium List. 


re 


Norfolk Trotters in England.— 
Since the descendants of one of the Norfolk trotters, 
* Bellfounder,”’ imported many years ago, and bred to 
mares on Long Island, New York, etc., have turned 
oat so well, the English are waking up to the merits of 
this stock, and at the late Cattle Showin Norfelk, several 
roadsters were exhibited, and found high favor with the 
judges. It is now the intention of the breeders of these 
and other roadsters, to get up a Roadster Stud Book. 
This 1s an excellent move on their part, for the record of 
first-class roadsters in a Stud Book will be much more 
useful to horsemen in general, than the Stud Book for 
racers or thorongh-breds, as they are called. Any farmer 
can breed and rear a fine roadster at a large profit, be- 
cause he can be worked advantageously on the farm from 
three to s1x years old, and then be sold at a good price, 
and if extra fine, at a very high one, as a carriage 
horse for the use of wealthy city people. : 
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Agents, Attention! 


There are travelling Insurance Agents in the 
Middle and Western States, who more than make 
their expenses by procuring subscriptions for the 
American Agriculturist, as they journey among the 
farmers attending to Insurance. Last year one 
gentleman engaged in the Insurance business in 
New York, procured NEARLY five hundred sub- 
scriptions for us in the single month of April. 
The name of the American Agriculturist is so 
familiar to everybody through the Rural districts, 
that they are glad to be shown a copy of the paper, 
and when they see it, are readily induced to 
subscribe, especially when a club is forming. 


>~< 


Clergymen, Attention! 


Many clergymen have received valuable articles 
wanted in their own households, Jree, by raising a 
club of subscribers for this Journal. Their pa- 
rishioners readily subscribe, especially when they 
know that by doing so they not only get the paper 
themselves, but they aid their pastor in getting 
some useful article that he or his family need. A 
number of clergymen may, during the next three 
months, secure, by a few days’ canvassing among 
their parishioners, numerous valuable articles: 


























Boys & Girls, Attention! 


At least 47,000 Boys and Girls, that is, at 
least one for every Post Office in the United States, 
can make themselves happy this month or this 
Fall, in the free receipt of one or more of the very 
desirable things described in the Premium List. 
They can easily gather 3, 4, or 5 subscribers, or 
more. Many persons who would turn older peo- 
ple away, will oblige a Boy or Girl by subscribing, 
when working for some premium. Those too 
young to write,can get some one to send the 
names on for them. To solicit subscribers isa 
good exercise to develop business talent. Many 
parents encourage their children in such a work. 
At least one boy or girl at every post office ought 
to collect enough subscribers to get mother a Holi- 
day present. You will find many fine things for 
presents described. Go right to work ¢his month, 
TRY IT. (Try it as the Spider did, with a will.) 


Conductors, Attention! 


**....The enclosed sixteen names and $24 make 
up 233 names I have sent you thus far.’’ This is 
from the Conductor of a local train, running 56 
miles. He carries a copy of the paper with him, 
and as occasion serves, shows it to passengers he 
is acquainted with, and he uses some of his off- 
hours in securing others. His salary is $720 a year, 
and he will add $300 more from our Premium List. 
Other R. R. Conductors have done considerable in 
this way; thousands of others may do the same. 


























Clerks, Attention! 


“...Enclosed are five subscribers and $8, which 
completes my Premium List of 44 names. I have 
gathered these subscribers by keeping a copy of 
the American Agriculturist convenient to show to 
callers, and by gathering a few names after closing 
the store at night. Part of them are new names, 
as you will see. The Watch I obtained ror myself 
in a similar manner, last year, has proved a very 
valuable one, and useful to me. With my small 
salary, and a mother and sister to support, I could 
hardly have afforded to duy one. Mine [ got free 
without money and without interfering with my 
duties tomy employers. I am next going to get 
up a club for a Set of Forks for my mother, and 
then a Sewing Machine for my aunt.” 

What this Clerk has so well done, ten thousand 
other smart, energetic young men may do. 


Churches, Attention ! 


Church Fairs are often necessary, yet onerous, 
for beside much labor and trouble, the workers 
usually have to be the principal purchasers. Sup- 
pose half the time and effort be expended in get- 
ting a larger or emalier list of subscribers for the 
American Agriculturist. Every subscriber will 
get the full worth of the money, and the premium 
given by the Publishers will often be worth as 
much as the proceeds ofa Fair, Especially ifa 
Donation or a Present is to be given to the Pastor. 
A few active Men and Women can collect the re- 
quired subscriptions in two or three evenings. 
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P, 0. Clerks, Attention! 


A great number of Clerks in Post Offices have 
secured valuable articles from our Premium List, 
using some of them as presents, and in many cases 
selling them for cash, and thus increasing their 
salaries. It is very easy for every Post Office Clerk 
to gather subscribers enough for the American 
Agriculturist to obtain at least one of the valuable 
articles offered in our Premium List. TRY IT. 


























Ladies, Attention ! 


Avery choice lot of articles will be found de- 
scribed in our Premium List, which will interest 
our Lady friends. They are too numerous to refer 
to them here.—Now, not only in theory, but from 
what has been done, we say that a large number 
of Ladies can easily secure one or more of the de- 
sirable articles without money cost. Any Lady can 
show the American Agriculturist to some of her 
friends, and others, tell them what it is, and ask 
them to subscribe. I: a short time names enough 
will be gathered to secure a valuable article. One 
Widow Lady in this way obtained a $650 Stein- 
way Piano, in a little over thirty days. Another, a 
Maiden Lady, who devoted her time to it, secured 
as premiums six of these Pianos in a year, which 
she sold for cash, and received about $3,000 
for her year’s work.~In many parts of Europe the 
wonen (do most of the ordinary business; the men 
are Jargelyin the army. Our Ladies,who have the 
ambition and energy, can doas well. Our Premium 
Offers afford a capital chance to try their skill. 





Merchants, Attention | 


Many dealers in Miscellaneous Goods, in Boots 
and Shoes, in Implements, etc., etc., have sub- 
scribed for 50 to '700 copies of the American 
Agriculturist, which they distribute by one of 
the following methods: Some give a copy a year 
to the first fifty or more customers, buying $10 or 
$15 worth of goods. Others supply them to cus- 
tomers at a small charge. This answers as a sort 
of premium to customers, 2nd calls them to the 
store at least once a month for their papers. This 
plan brings many customers to the merchants. 

















culturist had saved hundreds of dollars to them, 


Miners, Attention! 


Some of our largest clubs in years past have 
been gathered from among the miners in the coal 
regions. We learn from a friend, that the men en- 
gaged in one mine stated, that the American Agri- 


by its timely exposure of a humbug scheme in 
which they were about to invest. Any active 
young man or boy in the neighborhood of a mine, 
could readily collect a good club from among 
these miners, and secure a valuable Premium. 























Farmers’ Clubs, Atten- 
tion! 


A few F'armers, whether in an organized Club, or 
not, can, by uniting their efforts, soon raise a list 
of subscribers large enough to get free any of the 
valuable Books offered as Premiums, and have the 
books kept for general use. Ten to Thirty Dol- 
lars’ worth of such Books in a neighborhood will 
do a great deal towards general improvement, and 
be useful to every individual. Let some enter. 
prising man start the matter, ask the cooperation 
of a few others, and the thing will soon be done, 
Every one who gets the paper for a year, will be 
amply repaid for its cost ; and the Premium Books 
will be useful to a@l/, and will beso much extra, 
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Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequaled for ease ot 
team and amount of power, and Clover-huller that gives the most 
unbounded ®@atisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine, Try It. Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nos 
exceV“d by any. Buy thebest. Catalogue sent free. Address, ‘, 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y, 





LEARNED AT HOME 
SHORT-HAND Send stamp for particulars 4 
FRANK BULL, 310 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


Oo ATHREE CENT STAMP 7 


= will secure 17 pages of New Music, 10 pages O 

ad of Musical News and Instruction, a full page 

oO Lithograph Portrait of some musical celebrity, and = 
much valuable information. Send stamp to 

| LL. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. . 


COTSWOLD AND SOUTHDOWN 


Sheep and Lambs for sale, including some very choice 
yearling Rams and Ram Lambs of good pedigree. Prices 
very moderate for quality of stock. Write for particulars, 
stating number wanted. We have also for sale several fine 
Oxford Downs. Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mammoth Cave, 


EDMONSON CoO., KY. 
On Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Eighty- 
five Miles from Louisville. 
The most interesting natural curiosity in the world! The 
largest Cavern known! ae 
Everybody will be interested to visit it. For maps, rates, 
routes, and other information address 
W. C. COMSTOCK, Box 6, Louisville, Ky. 

















m», 150,000 KIEFFER & LECONTE 
S = Equal in profit 
* Rilght-proof, only on 

WJ \ ea. 7 
their own Cote All other Pear 







7 Fruit Plants. Catalocuefree. 
‘Address W.F. HEIK ES, Manager, 
Huntsville Nurseries, Huntsville, 














t=" MUST BE SOLD, -1 


Each. Per 100. Per 1,000. 
110,000 PEACH TREES..... 8c. $4.50 $38.00 
45,000 PLUM ~ -20c. 15.00 125.00 
25,000 GRAPE (Conc’d,&c 3.00 25.00 





140,000 ASPARAGUS....... .. ; 2.25 
115,000 BI'kberries and Raspberries, 1.00 6.00 
65,000 SHADE TREES...... $12 to $33.00 


Thousands of Apples, Pears (Keiffers 50c.), Cher- 
ries, Quinces, Apricots, Osage Orange, Evergreens, 
Small Fruits, etc. A complete line of Nursery 
Stock. embracing the novelties as we}l as the good 
old standard sorts (small stock of above can be 
sent by Mart). All kinds of Field and Garden 
Seeds, Flowers, Bulbs. Our stock must be sold to 
clear off ground for building lots. All our stock 
will be packed free. Send for our Wholesale Price 
List (at Retail). (Wholesale Nurserymen.) 
























FITHIAN & ROBESO Bridgeton, N. J. 
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The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. “It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of windmills that cannot be 


cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No. 1 Sicve will separate 
Plantain, Daisy, Buc kthorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
seed, Red Top and Plantain from Timothy, “and Timothy 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate Rye, Cheat and 


Cockle from Wheat. No.3 pie: Peas , Beans and Corn. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., D. M. Ferry & Co., D. 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., Henry A. Dreer, J. M. 
MeCaliongh’ 8 Sons, B. K. Bliss & Sons, J. L. Breck & Sons, 
.S. Agricultural Dep’t., W ern ny D.C. 
V prices! Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; No. 3. $2.50. Express prepaid. 
Ask your Hardware Dealer for them. 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 





Will Dig 
FIVE 
HUNDRED 
Bushels a — 

Price, $12 
Wasutectered by 
Mann & 


Bartholomew, 
— Kane Co. “I; 


Common Senge 
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TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


siest riding 5 “eee 
Fs es as easy one_ per- 
son as with two. heSprings 
senathen and (shorten aqpogrding to the ewels it 
they carry. Equally well adapted 
roads and fine irives of cities, Gaaieeet an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, ‘m0. 


Vehicle made. 








CHICAGO.LL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 





Bue STOwe CHEAPEST S&BESTMILL 
FOR FARMERS &STOCK RAI 
SOLD UNDERA FULL GUA 
VE ENTIRE SA 
OR MONEY REFU 
SEND FOR OUR CIRC 
> CHAS KAESTNER & C262 5°CAN 


CHICAGO,ILLS.U S.A. 








THE KRIEBEL 


FARM 


ENGINE 


Ph/ 
Xb \ Write for Catalogue to 


M7 WEST POINT ENGINE & 
: MACHINE CO. 


West Point, Mont’y Co. » Pa. 


TAYLOR, 1,2 1,2 i eg POWER. 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 
vators, Churus, Saws, 
Pumps, etc Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest,cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma- 
# chines of a)l kinds. 
Send for circulars to 
S, | . TAYLOR HORSE 

7 POWER COMPANY. 
First Premium ev every where. 93 South Canal St., Chicago. 


THE UNION HORSE- POWER 
i the Largest se Wheels. DOUBLE G 
; nae ye Chilied ines 
gand LEVEL TREAD 























h her Separator oan Gieuner 
Pritts "Farm Grist Mill, Feed Cutters, 
G2 Write for Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 

Ww: lL oy ER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa- 









Made ‘with either re gular incline or - leve trend 
track, has the simplest and_most efficient governor 
made. The Doylestown Junior Thres erand 
Cleaner has no superior. For Illustrated Cata- 
logne eddre sssole manufacturer, DANIEL HULe« 
SHIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 










HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 






Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
mprovements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s, any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 
Ment upon our patents 

The Little Giant has more good points than_any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
aone are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Circu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for lliustrated Catalogue. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





ENTENIAL AND GRANO PARIS WORLDS FAIR PHIZES AND ] 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878. 
ee = 
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Will shell a bushel of ears in 
minutes. 10,000 NOW IN 
MUSE. Eastern orders filled 
eifrom Lehighton, and Western 
Wworders from Alliance, Ohio. 
Send for circu! 


Lehigh Valley Emery Wheel 
Company, 


’ 
LEHIGHTON, PENNA. 









Also Power Mills. WILS 


Meal and Oyster Shells 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
mated Also grinds corn and cob. Illustrated 

Cc irculars and Testimonials scan on upplication. Address 

OS., Easton, Pa. 











Farm Grist Mi 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 


ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to 


and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ls 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 
Every Machine is fully W ry 


Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 









Harrison SSTANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


WATE WIND, 


——— STEAM 
Ks — HORSE. ar AND POWER. 
Possessin 


alogue. Address 


MILL C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


great ca baba and 
durability. Sa fery Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 








to steel. 





row. The Hook or Latch 


Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


This Plow contains the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 


operated by the foot,so that | 
t e Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles. 
Light to draw, firm, strong, 
and durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is as strong and will scour equal 
We also make it of charcoal iron, at a less price. 

An Illustrated > aaa of all our Tools and 
Implements sent 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
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| & AL CROs 


Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 
Rights granted to Manufacturers outside of N. Y. State. 


SOMETHING to HAMMER ON 


>» ws Hee Feemee 
Save your bills at the Blecksmith’s and Machine Sho As 
having on the farm one of these celebrated AN VILS—fully 
warranted, and of the best material. Best Hardengd Cast 


Steel Face and Horn. Address, for Circulars, etc. 
& NORRIS, 


Trenton, N. J. 


DITCHING MACHINE: 


FOR UNDERDRAININC. 
Will do more Work than 30 Men with Spades. 


Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
Send for Circular. Address 
WM. RENNIE, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee. 


.THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


IN THE WORLD. 
Especially adapted for Spraying Fruit 
Trees, Watering Gardens pad awns, 
. and washing Carriages. Will throw a 
steady stream 60 feet. Can be applied 
to any service that a ‘Cistern or Force 
Pump can be used for. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 
FIELD _ FORCE PUMP CO. 
Lockport, N. Y. ¥ 


TRIUMPH 
Steam Generatoi 


(Improved), 


For Cook} Feed, Heat- 
ing Vate Tr, ac. Aa 


Send for new descriptive circu- 
lar, and mention this paper. 


RIGE, WHITACRE & 6CO., 
35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


- Wu \ SLAW CUTTER! with 6 knives that 
always keep sharp, will slice a bushel 
of cabbage 1u 5 minutes after some practice, also apples, 
carrots, cucumbers, onions, potatoes, radishes, turnips, 

&e., nicely and rapidly. Sent post-paid for $1. 
JOHN LUSHER, Box 451, La Porte, Ind. 


FRUIT DRIER. 


PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


Deitz Automatic Fruit Drier. 


DEITZ MANUPF’G CO., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


- .Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. onderful results. 

Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 

and General Statistics. Address 
AMERICAN MANUF°G C0., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


__5-TON 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Original and Only Manufacturers, 



































American Fruit Drier, 















_ Levers, Steel Bearings Brass 

JONES, HE PAYS THE HARE SEAM: 
Soldontrial. Warrants 6 years. All sizes aslow. 
For free » address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, | 


Pair SHAFT ANTI-RA' 

Springs (warranted) mailed for thirty 

cents in dimes or stamps. Throw awa 

worthless rubbers, end relieve your mi 

{Aseacies given). A. G, Morey & 
Grange, Ill. 





Name this papere 





ROOFING. 


Rubber Roofing costs half the price of Shingle,Tin fr, Iron; 
is fire-proof, and any one can put it on, lasting a } ifetime 
on steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular, reference, and 
samples. Agents wanted. INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING 
CO., 155 Duane Street, New York; or, pa nl Ind. 


| 
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TRIUMPH ENGINE. | 


CHEAPEST, BEST AND | 
MOST DURABLE, 

It is especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of smail grain elevators, 
portable saw and grist mills, butcher 
shops, cheese factories, cider mills, 
and the running of light machinery 
generally. 

Fall power guaranteed, and every 
boiler insured for 1 year payable 
4 to the purchaser. 

Can be operated by any ordinary 
person. Every engine com rat 
ready to run as soon as received, and 
warranted as represented. 


3 Horse Power, $350 fa" Power. $375 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 
PAICE M’F’C CO., 


340, 342 State St., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


LANE & BODLEY C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable and Stationary 
Steam Eng'ines, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material, and 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes eepecially adapted to 


Farm and Plantation Use. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with capacity 
of from Three to Fifty Théusand Feet per day, with 
One Saw. Send for our special circular of our No. 1 
Plantation Saw Mill, which we sell for 






























$200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent Free. 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Especially adapted for —, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 8. in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of spore intelligence. 
Every Engine comp me, _ready to 
use 48 soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in price. 
Horse-Pow er.. ¥+ 
Sig La oe 
Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 
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Send for 
Catalogue 


nd 
Prices. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, > W OR RK 'S i - 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


7 | STEAM ENGINES Aes eanietce 
AND BOILERS. uy : Sat on 
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It is the only general- Papen oo Wire Fence in use, being 
a boae = 4 net work without barbs. It will turn 
logs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well asthe most vicious 
stock, without injury to either fenceorstock. Itis just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime, Itissuperiorto boards or barbed 
wire ineveryrespect. Weask for ita fair mem know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor 3 e dgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipe and steel wire, dety 
all Sompetition in neatness, strength, and durabi 
ity. We also make the best and cheapest all iron 
automatic or self-opening gate, also cheap- 
est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, mentioni 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf'rs, Richmond, 


RAMS. 


{al The Double Aotiog Some open the valves as well 
Y as shut them oft wi ower of the water. No 
stopping. C. HODGKINS & SONS, Marlbor® N.H. 


CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 











The bes 
mill in “44 
world. t 













separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all foul ¢ 
stuff from, 
wheat. Itis 
also a WPer- 
fect Cleaner (3g) 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over _ other 
mills is that 
it has Two Sh 
warehouse use. 
and Price-List. 

3 FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 





a XY for ‘ae scriptive Circular 
































BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTER. 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Thoroughly tested during 
last four seasons, for Cut- 
ting Ensilage, and proveda 
erfect success. The lead- 
ng Cutter for last sixteen 
zesrs for cutting all kinds 
dry and green fodder. 
Powe r cutters have Bald- 
" win’s Safety Fly Wheel; 
W the-only reliable wheel 
made. 18 Sizes for hand 
i and power. Send for il- 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining description. prices 
— testimonials. 
. Pierpont & Co., 
Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 


THE ROSS CUTTERS. 











SEND FOR OUR NEW _ ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
OF ENSILAGE AD FODDER CUTTERS. 
W. ROSS & CO., Fulton. Oswego Co., N. Y. 
w Mention American Agriculturist. 


COMBINATION SALE 


Guaranteed Pure- Blooded ( Cattle, | Sheep, and Hogs, and 
IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY, 


at Washington County Agricultural Fair, Hagerstown, Md., 


October 16 to 19 inclusive. 
For particulars address P. A. WITMER, Secretary. 


























THE STRONGEST AND BEST 


ENSILAGE GUTTER 


Has no equal as an Enailage or Feed Cutter. Fo 
Ease of Motion it ia Unexcelled. For Strength it is 














the Boss of all Feed Cutters. Has swept the board 
wherever exhibited at Fairs, -raeng # ‘n= paaeaaae ete. 
Wor Cinesiarennd full information. dress 

CITY MA NUFACTURING co., 
Guccessor to Davip LAWTON.) Racine, Wis. 


UN IVERSAL 


Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and = 
gummy. Grain, ap Chemicals, Clay, uano, ie 
Cotton Seed, Bark, c. A wonderful _ 
chine for grinding’ Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &c. ™ 
Steam Encines and Boilers of all sizes, for Farm- 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. gay | 
Send for Circular. Address -— 3 

4 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








The Newell 





SAW MILLS =: 
For Steam or Water Power. Also 


ENGINES. zesczes; 


From 6 to 80 Horse Power. 
Built by RUSSELL & co., 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 


Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


KEMP S gpg SPREADER, 


PULVERIZ ER’ 
and LVE COMBINED. 
Greatest ——e in- 
vention of the age. Saves 
Edgo per cent. of labor, and 
Si doubles the value of ee 
manure. Spreads even! 
all kinds of manure broad- 
P= cast orin drill, in one-tenth 
= thetime required by hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full —. to 
KEMP & BURPEE WF’G CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N, ¥. 














MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 








Portable Mills for Farmers. 18 8 izes and Styles, 
Over 2,000 in use. $100, and upwards. Complete 
Mall: and 72000. $115. :% boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of mee power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills, ALLS ZES. Send for Book on grind. 
ing mills and saw mil 


NORDYKE & Pinte CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





| Star Cane Mill. 


The only Double Mill made in 
the West. Twenty different styles 
and sizes, suited to every capaci- 
ty, from one-third of an acre to 
thirty-five acres per day, prices 
ranging from $35 to $6,000. 


Stubbs’ Evaporator. 


» 1. A. Hedges. after testing it with 
others, says it is the Best Evap- 
It took the only premium awarded for 








orator made. 
work done at the St. Louis Fair in 1882. 
( Full stock of SUGAR MAKERS? SUP-. 


PLIES. Send for Circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


Eighth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo.. U.S. A. 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18 sizes, adapted 
for all kinds of power. Warranted to 
do as good work as Buhr stone, and to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee them 
to do all we claim for them. Will giver 
trial of ten days, and if not as repre- 
3 sented.can be retvrned at our expense. 
Amoricas Grinding Mill Co 
211 8. Canal St,, Chicago, t ull. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
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«The mer- Youmusthavethem. 
ciful man re- — Saves your horse, 
ardeth the <@.wHrNt_\\7 harness, wagon, etc, 
fife of his Jy WARRANTED. 
Beast.’’ — 


% Horses are too v: aluable to punish. Throw 
; away “old Trees,’ and let them work with 

comfort. Send aad for circulars, giving 
full particulars. Address 


rt. RB. W "ILLSON & SON, Columbus, O. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 
Warren Glass Works Go. 
A. A. 

72 Murray St., 

NEW YORK. 








HOUSEK a S, ATTENTION! 








- UNI ON 5 5 The Improved 
UNION CHURN. 
m on 
2 Sowing Machine = ae 
—] & o 
= =| 
fa 
— peat Oo 
= Sel Po 
: S| as 
fa zia 2 
= » S jes] 
7) =| 
2 Is the Best and & ail right, "You ran = 
r e 
= — | ‘Send for an with full 
-_ ° ess ] details of either or both these 
Agents Wanted. =~ farticles to the 


UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


DAIRY THERMOMETERS | 








All Glass. Easily kept clean. 
&-Tells you when to Churn, BC Cc. 
Scald, &c. Sent by mail for 


W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER 


OPTICIAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


» IMPROVED TREE TUBS. 


Six Sizes, 
Substantially made of 
White Cedar. Painted 
green, with all iron parts 
black. 
Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Prices, 


Clement & Dunbar, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG PAY ‘Cities iewhh citen wii x 


less power, and make ps ‘butter than any other churn 
how on the market. Addre 
BUCKEYE CHURN CO., “Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


smug .Made in FOUR STYLES, all 

sizes for Dairy or Factory use. 
Their superiority demon- 

strated. 

— success Without a par- 


allel. 
Over 20,000 in daily _- 
They are SeLF-SKIMMIN 
Five GOLD MEDA LS and 
Seven SILVER MEDALS 
for superiority. RAISE MogE 
CrrAM, MAKE BETTER PUTTER. 
per SWING _CHURNS, 
EUREKA BUTTER WORKERS, 
and NESBITT BUTTER PRINT ERS. Full line of Butter 
Factory Supplies 
ta Send Bostal for circulars and testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


POULTRY AND PICS. 


Yorkshire and Essex Pigs, 8 weeks old, $18 pair. Boars 
and Sows, all prices. Brahmas, Cochins, P. Rocks, &C., $7 per 
trio. Write Homer H. Hewitt, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. ‘ 




















Thivensty of the State of New York. 
rican, pnary 


Slasyere el€Gollege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open Octobe 
1888. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

. Dean of the Faculty. 


ECONOMY WASHER GUTTER. 


Washers and Gaskets of 
oe or Rubber for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from ¥ to 5 inches in diameter. 
The best and “cheapest Washer Cutter 
made. Sent by mai yee to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 50 cents. Every 
yen needs one. Liberal discount to 


Age 
—S WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
Ne. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Thermostatic Incubator. 








i 
\ 
\ 
i 





A Hand-book of Artificial Incubation, describin; 
the Incubator, its Management, Brooders, Nurseries, an 
the Raising of Chickens by hand, 

Price, paper covered. —* bound in cloth, 56c. For sale 
at the Agriculturist O ’For Incubators address 

E. 8. RENWICK, 19 Park Place, New York. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and aged periodical de- 
voted entire i poamey ever 
ublished. Selendia illustrated. 
E25 peryear. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
paver evoted entirely to poultr 
existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for 92. samp)? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage 8 ps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, HARTForD, Cr. 











HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 
Superb Plymouth Rock and Brown Leghorn Chicks, $6, 
$8, and $10 per trio, sat stock of 50 that produced 14,500 
eggs in one year. W. EMERSON, Hartford, Conn. 





S10, 0 A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
e sett Turkeys. Hookertown Brand. Bred 
ears for size and beauty, 2 per cent discount x4 orders 
be ore Nov. 2lst. T. Bunker on oo Raising, 25 cents. 
Address, W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INGUBATOR. 


See last month’s sirooaeen. ) 
Send Scent stamp a 4 Illustrated Circular 
M. HALSTED, Box ‘0, Rye, N.Y. 








A book devoted entirely to PLymMovuTH 
ne fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
a@ book on curing PouLtry DISEASES, an 
another entitled How To FEED Fowts. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STopDARD, Hartford, Ct. 











HAMPSHIRE DOWNS, |: 


IMPORTED AND BRED BY 

WM. L. BRADBURY, Nason, Orange Co., Va. 
nian J combine early maturity with large careass, are very 
and prolific, best of mothers, good shearers of a fine 
poe he staple wool that is always in demand. Hampshire 
bucks crossed on common ewes, give size with garty ma 

turity to the lambs. Also Duroc or Jersey Re 
Small White Yorkshires. High Class Reg. 

Jersey Bulls for sale. 


———— 





Little’s Chemical Fluid. 
Or COLD WATER SHEEP DIP. 


NON-POISONOUS. NON-CORROSIVE. 


Mixes eutecss with COLD _ WATER. Isa sure cure 
for all kin Diseaare and Insect Pests of domestic 
animais, and in the Household, destroys all bad smells. 
Every ae I. keep it. 


T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


W BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also i i Dogs anc. 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China , Fine 
| ane oun Scotch Collies and 
by ALE bred and for sale 

TPO OPLES, West Ches- 
ee Sodas Co., Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 


: S: H. wy CARE INGT IN, Box 
. Wes ester. ° 
preener and Shipper Cc. “white, 
hina and me gee 2 Swine. 


Parit pooren nti Pedigrees 
1 rnishe Write for pricelist. 
Mention this paper. 

















TAT LS AS LS Ta 
(2 FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We wi with Pleasure send + a N BEE C Cru of our 
THLY GLEANING RE, 
with a aacalatte rice-list of the pa im yevenae in 
Hives Benq tractors, Artificia Comb, 
tion Hon oxes, all books and ty , and every- 
thing pertain ng to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. - 
ply send your address on a postal card, written hai Shy 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


SMITH’S SELF - ADJUSTING SWING 
CATTLE STANCHIONS. 


The most practical, cheapest and best fastening invented. 
ADJUSTS ITSELF when opened go the animal cannot turn 
it when backing out, and LOCKS ITSELF when closed. 

Illustrated circular free. Manufactured by C.D. BROOKS, 
Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE, 


(Patented May Sist, et 
Which is attracting so much 
| attention, and is fast coming 
into use, should be seen by 
all farmers. By sending 8c. 
| stamp, you will receive circu- 
lar and terms. 


2 eh M. ROBBINS, 


Newington, Conn. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 
Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. os Le see 
or send for sample. Als aoe a oo lete assortme: f RID- 
ING SADDLES. BRI IARRIAGE OBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE ET HING. and NET. 
Cc. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 


Remedies 
orse Diseases 


one s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 




















ee ae Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

olic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 

ae = Inflammation of the Bowels. The 8 Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent Agencies. Portland Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 wy St.; 
Providence, R. I.,T.W. Rounds & Sg aot N ain St. 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main S : Philadelphia’ 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittebur Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St. i 


rs, 176 Baltimore St.: Baltimore, Md.. . C. Rupp, 11 
Park S' Sy Va., 8. 8. "Cottrell & Co. 1 ain 
Wilson NC E.'M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, Ky., R. A. 


Eolensen a Occ, 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A.A. fellier 
109 gazine St: ¢ "Ave. ; ; New ‘Sileans, La. A. owe Jack: kon, 878 
Cleveland, O., F. 8. Slosson, 228 Superior 
Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. ley JA 
Cuda Ii., Van Schanck, Stevenson & Co.; iascee t., 
S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. ‘Seu’ Minn Noyes 
Broa. & Cutler: Helena, Mont., R. 8. Hale & Co.; Bolse 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each put uy upin tin boxes, and Mp he kee 
ol an indefini _ —- ey i hn wi by nF Lg 
charge, on receipt 0: r ulars 
directior se cloned. Th per! pack 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P. O. Box 988, New York City. 
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COoOOoOD NEWS 
Ny ADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
u Orders for our CELEBRA- 
TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 
secure a beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOM A-S No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. We have just im- 

orted some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
BETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


GREATAMERICAN 








ComPANy 


















Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any cccupation. 


1882 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great varicty,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Lind Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
(#~ Refer to this advertisement. gg 


A Great Opportunity ! 


COME RIGHT HERE TO NEBRASKA. 


I have sume most choice pieces of land, which I will 
sell at a bargain, 9 miles from Columbus, Neb., and only 
3and4 miles from Benton, Neb., on the Union Pacific 
Road, a village with an Elevator, &c. One splendid 
piece of 160 acres, and a second of 440, will be sold to- 
gether or separately, or the larger piece will be divided 
to suit purchasers. I will sell this land this autumn for 
cash, or on time, at much less than its value, and ata 
much lower price than adjoining - lands are bringing. 
Columbus and Schuyler are 7 miles away, are large and 
prosperous places, and the Elevator for grain, at Ben- 
ton, as before stated, is less than four miles away. A 
splendid country, splendid crops, splendid land, and a 
splendid opportunity. Address or immediately come to 


SAWL C. SMITH, 
_ Real Estate, and Vice-President First National Bank, 
COLUMBUS, NEB. 
VIRGINIA FARMS (02 SALE: New 


sued, Free. H. L. STAPLES & CO., Ricimond, Va. 











Mjarziand Farms, for fruit, grain, and grass, on Salt- 
iV. water, within 6 hours ride on cars and steamers to best 
markets and largest cities on Atlantic coast. Catalogue and 
Mapfree. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Md. 
CA LI FO a N IA Full description by coun- 
« ties; 200-page pamphlet 

and map; price 50 cents postage pele. 
McAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 

234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


S. ISELIN, Sheldon 
and Iowa Lands. 
° nal. Free. 


COME TO FLORIDA! 


—— 


BE HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS! 


We will send full information, on the receipt of two letter 
stamps, to any address, eeepecting the Climate, Soil, Health, 
Business Opportunities, Price of Lands, Best Locations, 
Profits of growing fruits and vegetables, Prices of fencing 
and clearing, prices of orange, peach, lemon, lime. guava, 
pineapple, banana, scuffernong grape, pear, and other nur- 
sery stock; profits on orange growing; profits.on poultry, 
bees, &c.; cost of horses, mules, furniture, hired oe dry 

= oe, &c., &c.; cost of board)and travelling in 

(+) ; 


COLONEY, TALBOT & CO., 
Refer to Bank of Jacksonville. Jacksonville, Fla. 


FLORID A.. 

A Book Descriptive of the Resources and Natural advan- 
tages of Florida; Containing Full and Complete Descrip- 
tions of each County; Giving Instructions as to How and 
Where to obtain U.S. and State lands. This book contains 
one hundred and eighty pages. and is not written in the 
interest of any particular locality. All parts of the State 
are given strict justice. The exaggerations of land sharks, 
representing Flor:da to be an earthly paradise, are harshly 
dealt with; and the several Counties and Towns of the 








Iowa. Minnesota 
end for Land Jour- 





State, and the quality of the lands, are accurately described, 
just as they are, without fear or favor. The culture of the 
Orange an 
cents each, postage paid. 
y + your expense.) Send 


other Fruits thoroughly written a Price, 50 

(Postage stamps will be returned 
Silver or Postal Note on the Waldo 
Office. Address, EDWIN FORREST, P. M., Waldo, Fia. 








STOCK RAISING 
N and WHEAT 


KANSAS 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


17 SOR bus. Corn. 35,000,000 Wheat. 
Pamphlets and Maps free. B. MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 








ALONG THE 
KANSAS DIVISION U. P. R’WAY 


WOOL CROWING 








Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


FRUIT 
The Best in the Eastern Market. 





ATAENT {ON ! Farmers, Dockbuilders, Lumbermen. 

93,000 acres in Moose River Tract, Herkimer and 
Hamilton Counties, New York State, heavily timbered with 
Hemlock, Spruce,and Hardwood. ESTATE OF ANSON 
BLAKE, No, 1 State St., New York, from1to5P. M. 


STOCK RANCHES FOR SALE 


On the line between Kans. and Indian Territory, within 3 
miles of Baxter Springs, Kans. Large house, broad veran- 
das—an elegant home—large barn, large grounds, and gar- 
den, orchard, &c. Also, within % of a mile of the above, 
on the I. T. Line, a place of 40 acres, or. of 5 rooms, 
barns, sheds, corralls, &c. Both of these places open on 
to almost unlimited range in I. T., affording superior oppor- 
tunities for sheep, cattle, horses, and mules. For particu- 
lars, address i SPENCER, Baxter Springs, Kans. 


i SOO,000 acres 








on the line of the 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 


Address, A Full particulars 
CHARLES L. COLBY, FREE. 
Land Commiss’ne = 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
rN WISCONSIN. 
OME TO MARYLAND !—Inmproved Farms, $10 


to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 





Madison County has no debt, and contains the 
VERY BEST OF LANDS 
in the State of Nebraska. Come and look at those 
I have for sale, or ADDRESS ME for in- 
formation. I have one section specially 
adapted for a magnificent STOCK 
FARM. 
J. A. SHIMERDA, 


Real Estate and Loan Agent, 


MADISON, NEBRASKA. 








Hand & Power 


orn Shellers . 


Horse Powers, 










CULTIVATORS. w.S 
'FEED GRINDERS and 
CORN STALK CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN'P'G C0.,{ 20 2amete 
LYONS (N. Y.) MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for furnishing excel- 
lent teachers. Imparts best modern technique and artistic 
execution. Address L. H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Founder & Prin. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 











Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ....... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year....... ...-- $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year .......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

t@” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....§@~ Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America, except Newfoundland. Add 14 
cents extra per year for papers sent outside of the United 
States and British America, except to Africa. For the 
last named country the extra charge is 38cts. per year, 
to cover extra postage, and Single Numbers, 17 cents, post- 
paid..... Remittances, payable to Order of Orange Judd 
Company, may be sent in form of Checks or Drafts on 
N.Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. O. Money Orders; 
or in Registered Letters, such letters to have tie money 
or Postal Notes enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on instamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 41 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.80 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._A ny Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 26 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 





if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 00, 751 Broadway, N. YY. 
DAVID W. JUDD, President. 





CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


»- BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Vales QD vite be 
Filling ty Ss spoilsiigTea, 


Tea Club Orders. 


We have made a Specialty for Six Years of Offering 
Premiums of Dinner Sets, Gold Sets, 
Silver Ware, &c., to those who get up CLUB Orders 
for our goods. White Tea Sets of 45 pieces, with $10.00 
Order. Gold Band or Moss Rose China Sets, 44 
pieces, with $20.00 Order. S, of all kinds, at 30, 35, 40, 
50, 60 and %5 cents. Send Postal for full Price and Premium 
List. To all who mention American Agriculturist, and ask 
for it, we will send copy of ‘“* Housekeeper’s Friend,” full 
of recipes and useful information. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Hage next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
ta" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
> 751 Broadway New York. 
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country, nearly half 
of them occupied 
by tillers of the 
soil. It is impossi- 
ble to think of so 
many. To get some 
conception of their 
number,run overin 
the mind a town- 
ship or territory 
having two hun- 
dred houses scat- 
tered over it. This 
fixed in the mind 
as a picture, imag- 
ine another like 
territory, then an- 
other and another, 
until you gradually 
take in a whole 
hundred grouped 
together. To go 
along the roads and 
across the fields of 
this territory, and 





visit a hundred homes 
every week day, would 
occupy eight months. 
This would cover only 
half of Maryland, or two- 
thirds of Connecticut, 
not a tenth of Pennsyl- 
vania, or a twelfth of 
New York, or Ohio, or 
Illinois. Yet all these 
twenty thousand farm 
dwellings would be only 
one inevery two hundred 
and fifty in our country! 
.... You resident of a 
village mansion, or city 
house ‘‘ with all modern 
conveniences,’’ come out 
and have a chat with us 
in this plain farm house, 
where we sit this even- 
ing. Its walls and cas- 














Five Million Farm Homes, 
There are now about ten million dwellings in this 











ings, its home-made carpet and simple furniture, | velvet, your paintings and profusion of ornaments ; 
are in striking contrast with your rosewood and 
mahogany and walnut, upholstered in plush and 


but think you that you really lead happier or more 
contented lives? Here, we retire early, sleep sound- 
ly, rise with the sun 
or before, and go 
forth to feed our 
domestic animals 
that greet us with 
looks expressive of 
gratitude. The 
morning ‘‘ chores’’ 
over, we sit down 
to our tables, plain 
to be sure, but 
with sharpened ap- 
petites and with a 
real relish feast 
upon pure milk 
and cream, good 
fresh vegetables of 
our own growing, 
bread undoctored 
by the commercial 
baker, and meats 
from our own 
shambles. The 
wholesome, health- 
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ed,the labors of the field, 
the plow, the reaping im- 
plements, etc., occupy 
the day, giving vigor to 
the muscles, in the health 
promoting sun-light and 
salubrious air. The day’s 
work over,we lie down to 
quiet refreshing rest, un- 
Gisturbed by the city or 
village hum. Our chil- 
dren grow up healthful 
and vigorous in body and 
mind, able and ready 
when occasion calls to 
take the places and work 
of your feeble hot-bed 
growths. Our unsupplied 
wants, the chief cause of 
unhappiness, are far less 
than yours. When finan- 
cial crashes come to you, 


ful meal dispatch- - 
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our labor and its returns go right on. Of those who 
engage in active commercial business, more than 
nine-tenths fail, and anxiety and distress follow. 
Of those who cultivate the field, not one in ten, 
scarcely one in a hundred, comes short of food and 
clothing—of the necessities of life. True we have 
not your opportunities for contact with men for 
political and other schemings, for much reading 
and the acquirement of extensive general knowl- 
edge ; but we are now fast attaining to these ad- 
vantages, as far as they are desirable. 


The above is all true and trite; but there isa 
thought in this connection. The five million farm 
homes may be made happier and more prosperous. 
Mind makes the man, the woman and child. Bet- 
ter modes of tillage, better planning, improved la- 
bor-saving and labor-helping implements, more 
profitable stock, etc., will all aid to increase the 
gains and comforts. Mechanics, merchants, manu- 
facturers, artisans, etc., allread and study about 
their business and occupations and make constant 
advancement. The tillers of the soil fail in this 
respect more than any other class. In the five 
million farm homes, only about one hundred thou- 
sand take and read the American Agriculturist, the 
most usefu 1nd helpful journal for all cultivators, 
and perhaps twice as many more, all told, supply 
themselves with other journals of this kind. This 
leaves about four million seven hundred thousand, 
or fifteen out of every sixteen farmers’ homes 
without any such aid. Whoever does anything 
towards introducing such journals into these 
homes will be doing a good work. On other pages 
of this sheet we offer certain inducements or re- 
wards to those who take part in this good work, to 
which attention is invited. 
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For nearly forty-two years the American Agricul- 
turist has been, as it is to-day, the recognized lead- 
ing Agricultural Journal of the world. At times 
its regular paid circulation has exceeded one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and it has long been 
taken and read wherever the English and German 
languages are spoken. Twenty-four kindred jour- 
nals in the United States have been absorbed by it. 
It has kept pace with the growth and development 
of the country, and at no period since its organiza- 
tion have the Company publishing the American 
Agriculturist, and the paper itself, been in a more 
prosperous condition than now. 


©OOOOOOOOOO0O6OOOHOO4¢ 4 
» 
Why this Wonderful Prosperity? ¢ 
@® 
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Because of the steady adherence to the rules and 
regulations laid down over thirty years ago, viz. : 
1st. To employ the ablest Editors and Contributors, 
those of wide information and experience. 
2d.—To get the best reading matter without regard to 
expense, and adapt the paper to all sections. 
8d.—To always look after the wants and circum- 
stances of those struggling with limited means, 
4th.—To exclude from its business pages all adver- 
tisements of quackery, medicines, and unreliable adver- 
tisers. (Probably not three other Journals in the whole 
country, admitting advertisements at all, have laid down 
and persistently and constantly adhered to so strict 
rules in regard to inserting only good advertisements.) 
5th.—To make its teachings PLAIN and PRACTICAL 
as well as reliable, and use the ENGRAVER’S skill wher- 


ever it will add to the value of the articles and to the 
pleasure and interest of the readers. 


6th.—To devote much attention to protecting its read- 
ers from SWINDLING SCHEMES. Few numbers have 
been issued in a score of years, and more, that have not 
had exposures of “Sundry Humbugs.”” There is abund- 


culturist has saved to its readers, in the aggregate, AT 
LEAST FIVE TIMES AS MANY DOLLARS as they (the 
readers) have ever paid into the subscription fund. 
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: 1 842, Upward! Onward! 1884.3 ° 
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What the American Agriculturist has been and is 
to-day, it shall be and much more during 1884. A 
year ago we began a series of changes and im- 
provements which have made the American Agri- 
culturist more acceptable than ever to the public, 
and a marve: to other publishers who have asked 
in surprise, how we could furnish so much original 
matter and so many engravings for the money. 
These changes and improvements will continue to 
goon. Our vast circulation and advertising pat- 
ronage enable us to promise this. 
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$A Great Corps of Editors and : 
; Contributors, 
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The same Editoxs who have been conducting the 
American Agriculturist during years past, are 
still giving valuable thought and labor to its col- 
umns. Among the regular or special contributors, 
are the following able authorities and writers: 


Pres’t A. S. WetsH, LL.D., lowa Agricultural College. 
“« ©. L. INGERSOLL, M. S., Colorado Agr. College. 
‘“* Joun Bascom, LL.D., Wisconsin University. 
“ A, LIAUTARD, M.D., V. 8., Am. Veterinary College 

. W. J. BEAL, Ph. D., Michigan Agr. College. 

D. D. Stave, M. D., V.S., Harvard Univ. Ag. Dpt. 

“  @G.C. CALDWELL, Ph. D., Cornell Uny. Ag. Dpt. 

. O. ATWATER, Ph. D., Wesleyan University. 

.J. Cook, M.8., Michigan Ag. College. 

. E. Brssry, Ph. D., Iowa Agricultural College. 

AMES Law, D. V.8., Cornell Unv. Ag. Dpt. 

. SHELTON, M.S., Kansas Ag. College. 

. RoBerts, M. Ag. Cornell Unv. Ag. Dpt, 

Storer, A. M., Harvard Uny. Ag. Dpt. 

. Knapp, Iowa Agricultural College. 

. McBrypE,Tennessee Univ. Agricultural Dept. 
. JORDAN, M.S., Pennsylvania Ag. College. 
. HENRY, Wisconsin Unv. Ag. Dept. 

. TOWNSHEND, Ohio University Ag. College. 

. THomMPSON, Nebraska Agricultural College. 
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BURRELL, Ph. D., Lilinois Unv. Ag. Dept. 
. BUCKHOUT, Pennsylvania Ag. College. 
. SANBORN, B. S., Missouri Unv. Ag. Dept. 
. WARFIELD, Maryland Ag. College. 
. Rizey, Ph. D., United States Entomologist. 
. Comstock, B. Sc., Cornell University. 
i: STEELE, Michigan University. 
“ S. A. ForBeEs, Curator, Illinois Museum. 
“MANLY MILEs, M.D., Author of “ Stock Breeding.” 
+ Cyrus THOMAS, Illinois, U. 8S. Entomological Com. 
“« J. W. CHICKERING, Washington, D.C. 
“ W. W. Tracy, M.S., Detroit, Mich. 
“ C. C. Gzoreson, M.S., College Station, Texas. 
J.B. Lawes, LL.D., Rothamsted, England. 
Dr. C. W. DaBNEY, Director N. C. Exper’nt. Station. 
JosepH Harris, Author of ** Walks and Talks,” etc. 
Hon. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Mass. 
Hon, GEo. GEpDES, New York. 
L. B. ARNOLD, President National Dairy Association. 
“ TiMOTHY BUNKER, Esq.,” Hookertown, Connecticut. 
F. 8. Brtirnes, Veterinary Surgeon, Boston. 
D. E. SALMON, do do Atlanta, Georgia. 
M.C. WELD, “‘ Among the Farmers. wad - 
CHaAs. HALLOCK, Author “ Sportsman’s Gazetteer. id 
Peter HENDERSON, “ Gardening for Profit.” 
S. B. Parsons, Jr., Flushing, New York. 
R. W. Furnas, Ex-Governor, Nebraska. 
Mr. L. C. Root, Mohawk, N. Y. 
F. D. Copurn, Secretary Kansas Board of Agriculture. 
. A. Haren, LL.B., Michigan, on Farm Law. 
Curtis, on Swine, etc. 
HUBBARD, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Snook, Barrington, New York. 
r. E. H. JENK1Ns, Connecticut Experiment Station. 
D. Z. £vans, Jr., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. E. P. Roz, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Hon. J. 8. NEwMAN, State Agr. Dep’t, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wa po F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio. 
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W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, Columbus, Ohio. 





Dr. G. R. STOCKWELL, Port Huron, Mich. 
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ant evidence that in this way alone the American Agri- | 


J.J. H. Grecory, Author of several books on gardening. 
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Dr. A. OEMLER, Savannah, Ga. 

W. C. Hagris, Editor “ American Angler.” 
W. E. PaBor, Denver, Col. 

W. W. MEEcH, Vineland, N. J. 

C. H. SHINN, Berkley, Cal. 

L. H. BarLey, Cambridge, Mass. 
ALFRED TRUMBLE, New York. 
E. E. RExForp, Shiocton, Wis. 
W. E. Stone, “ Houghton Farm, 
P. H. Jacoss, Hammonton, N. J. 
J.M. STAL, Quincy, Ill. 

J. W. Darrow, Chatham, N. Y. 
FREDERICK GRUNDY, Morrisonvi'le, Ill. 

D. D. Bisnop, Dover, N. J. 

E. 8S. Renwick, New York. 

Mrs. L. A. Beatry, Illinois. 

Mrs. C. A. RUNKLE, New Jersey. 

Mrs. M. E. WuitremMork, New York. 

Miss AGNEss Carr, Brooklyn, New York. 
Miss ISABEL Smirnson, New York. 

E. H. LELAND, Author of “ Farm Homes.” 
“FalTH RocHEsSTER,” Minnesota. 
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For All Sections. 

@ 
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The American Agriculturist is designed for all 

sections, North, South, East and West. To still 

| better meet the needs of the Far West, we have 


| just added to our Editorial Staff, Professor 8. R. 
Thompson, of the Nebraska State University. 
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$ A Thousand Illustrations, 
80000000000000seseo00eeoes 
The American Agriculturist devotes special atten- 
tion to Engravings, and annually presents twenty- 


five per cent. more than other monthly periodicals, 
whose subscription price is $4.00 per annum. 


990600060040000040000000000 
@ Cheapest Periodical in the World, 
® 
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Such is the American Agriculturist. Though it 
has more than doubled the size of earlier years, 
and enlarged its scope to take in all the wants of 
Outdoor and Indoor life; though all the matter is 
written and prepared expressly for this paper, and 
beautiful illustrations will continue a distinguish- 
ing feature—a thousand or so of original engray- 
ings and sketches appearing during the year—the 
price during 1884 will be only $1.50 a year, post- 
paid: Ten Subscriptions for $10; single copies, 
15 cents. 
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German People Should Know It. 
ooocosoooo000N0eN00 


A vast number of the inhabitants of Germany 
have come and are coming to form a part of our 
own people, and they are cordially welcomed. It 
would be a favor to them, and of great advantage, 
if our readers would inform them of the value 
to them of the Amerikanischer Agriculturist, which 
has now been issued for twenty-five years, and is 
by far the best and almost the only Journal of this 
kind issued in this country. It will aid them to rap- 
idly understand our system of agriculture, which 
differs in many points from the foreign methods, 
and if sent to friends in advance of their coming, 
will be a capital preparation as well as inducement. 
A large number of copies have long been sent 
regularly to subscribers in Germany, to western 
Russia, and to many other countries, where the 
German language is spoken. 
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The German Agriculturist contains the chief 
engravings and most of the reading matter of the 
English edition, with other matter specially pre- 
pared for that edition. It is supplied at the same 
low price as the English edition, and may be united 
with it as part of clubs, for premiums or otherwise. 












the Descriptions of Premiums on Succeeding Pages. 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequal- 
ed. MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass 









5 Pieces of Sheet Music for 10 Cts. Vocal or 
Instrumental. No two alike Regular sheet music size. 
Sample 10c. Chas. B. Dickinson, 19 West lith St., N. Y. 


THE GOOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN 
<a) ADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
up Orders for our CELEBRA- 
TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 

secure a beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(4 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
'ul china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 4c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. We have just im- 
ported some very tine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
SETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


FARMERS 


Want Spectacles, Pocket Magnifiers to examine destructive 
insects and diseases of plants; Spy-Glasses, Thermome- 
ters, Barometers, etc., etc. But they want them to be THE 
BEST. Otherwise they are worse than useless. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, No. 1016 Chestnut St., Philade}- 
phia, make only e Best Goods, at Lowest Prices, 
and will mail their [llustrated Price List to any address in 
the world FREE. Mention this Journal. 


LEE TRANCE COMPANY 
1 I. : s 483, 72. 
ude Ant, — 
Dividends annually. Insurance at net cost. All policies 


nonforfeitable for their value. Agents wanted. 
Apply to . 8. STEPHENS, V. P. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader, 


Createst Agricultural Inven- 
tion of the Age. See it on Page 502. 


i aaa Lees AND NOT 

WILL WIND 7 ANY WATCH _~ WEAR OUT 
Sample by Mail 25c. Circulars Free. 
J. S. BIRCH & CO., 36 Dey St., N.Y. 


ne TC ATS LENE 
NURSERY.—Apple Trees, Root Grafts, 
Small Fruits, Tulips, &c. Price List Free. 
Delavan, Walworth Co., Wis. F. K. Phenix. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent Free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
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R.H. MACY & 00. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and i3th ST., 


NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CENT ASSORTMENT OF 


SLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALLED MANU- 
FACTURES, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 
GIRAUD.’ ALSO TOA COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.14 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’? 


ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
A SSE 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 
CATALOGUES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








Address 
COLUMBUS BUGGY CO0., Columbus, Ohio, 


When valuable information will be sent free, with Catalogue. 


GET THE BEST FARM 





6 
CAST STEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
GUARANTEED MoRE DURABLE. 
TAKE LESS POWER and 
DO MORE WORK. 
nd for Catalogue. 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


: Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS. OF THE UNION HORSE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


GL SOO0,000 acres 








on the line of the 


A WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
Address, Full particulars 
CHARLES cost IN DD 7am. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. fom 


Land Commiss’ne 
IN WIsSsConsrIn. 


HOT TRUTH 


will inspire you to ask Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 
N. Y., for free book on scales. 5 Ton $60. 








SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MO. 22, 1865. 


Exceeding low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation to 
policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
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| WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAGNIFI- | 








THIS IS WHAT THE American Agriculturist 18 DEDICATED 
TO, AND THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


WITH ITS 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, 


HAS THE SAME MISSION. 


Much of the sadness and misery we read of comes 
from poverty, and much of the poverty comes from the 
early death of husbands and fathers, who did not live 
long enou,n to earn much money for their families, 
By life insurance a man can make sure his famiiy will 
not want, whether he lives or dies. 

The New York Life issues two kinds of policies, 
a, adapted to men who expect to live, being pay- 
able to them if they attain a certain age—ten, fiteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five years hence—and to their fam- 
ilies if they die before reaching that age. 

Would not the home in which this copy of the 
American Agriculturist is read be happier if it were 
known that at the end of ten or fifteen years several 
thousand dollars would be paid to the husband and 
father. and if he should unfortunately die before that 
time, the family would receive that amount at once ? 

If you think so, see or write to the nearest agent, 
or to the home office of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City, 

















A continuous harvest of praise follows JA. 

the well-earned popularity of the 

OF) 

Estey OrGAN. Sold everywhere. NCy 
Tllustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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OD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Agricultural Steam 
Engines of the highest standard, in every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pionee in the manu. 
facture of Practically Portable Steam Engines, and 
with determined policy to build only the best machinery 
from the best materials, andin the best manner of 
construction, and with continued improvements have 
attained the highest standard in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. For 
a quarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, 
the Standard Portable and Agriculturai Engines 

ofthe world. Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


COMMON SENSE 
CHAIRS and ROCKERS. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
gue to the Manufacturer. 


lo 
_— fF. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 
we Order 


Special Discount on First 8. 
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‘HWJORNS 
ASBESTOS 
Liguid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economi- 
cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. | 

From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 

** Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns M°f%g Co. have established an en- 
viable reputation for making liquid 
paints that are remarkable for their dura- 
bility and beauty. Their Asbestos Liquid 
Paints have real merit, and all who con- 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
ean gladly refer the reader to our recom- 
mendations of this firm and its paints in 
the past. 


Copy of our Pamphlet, 


“STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 


with illustrations of prominent buildings and other struc- 
tures painted with our paints, showing colors used, etc., 
will be mailed free upon application. 
_We also manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, 
also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 


Samples will be sent free by mail. 
-—O0—— 
Boston, March 16th, 1883. 

Gentlemen: Last springI painted the exterior of the Fort 
Point House, Stockton, Me., with H. W. Johns’ Asbestos 
Paints, and, upon examination this spring, I find it in first- 
class condition, spoleness good as new. 

Therefore, I have no hesitation in saying that these paints 
are the best I have ever seen and would recommend them 
to all wanting a first class article. 

The severe winter just passed and the exposed situation 
of the Fort Point House gave the paints a very severe test, 
out of which they came in perfect condition. 

Respectfully yours, WM. D. LEWIS, 
Propr. Fort Point House. 


Appledore House, Isles of Shoals, April 4th, 1883. 
Gentlemen: We have covered our establishment with 
vour Asbestos Paint, and feel pleased with it. It wears 

better than any white lead we have yet used. 

Yours truly, LAIGHTON BROTHERS. 

Falmouth, Mass., March 20th, 1883. 
Dear Sirs: Last fall I bought your Asbestos Peints and 
with it painted half the trimmings on my house. The other 
half I painted with the best of white lead; at this time the 
“ Asbestos ” looks as white and good as when first applied, 
while the white lead paint looks as if struck with mould 

and every knot in the wood shows plainly. Hereafter 
shall use Asbestos and recommend it to others. Please 

send by express * * * Yourstruly, HY. F. GIFFORD. 
t@ Be sure and get the GENUINE, which are 


manufactured only by 
H. W. JOHNS M’f’g Co., 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 


Packing, Millboard, Sheathings, Lin- 
ings, Coatings, Cements, etc. 


Hunting, Fishing & Pleasure Boats, 











A good hunting boat, 13 feet long, 86-inch beam, clinker 
built open boat, oak or elm ribs, with oars, only $30. Send 








stamp for Catalogue and Prices. Powell & Douglas, 
Manufacturers of Pumps, Windmills, etc.. Waukegan, Ill. ' 


or @ SQUARE or UPRICHT 
290 ROSE ooD 7} _ PIANO, 


° ey oraan’ 
a or Y UP. 
: 168 7 Oct. Piano. 


90,¢ gd 


Warranted. Dick- 
Tnson & Co., 19 West 
11th st. N.Y. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 
Lightning 
Hay Knife! 


















HAY “KNIFE. 









Awarded ‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT” 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
Was awarded the first premium 
at the International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, and accepted 

by the Judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 


It is the BEST KNIFE i. the 
world to cut sine feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, to cut corn- 
stalks for feed, or to cut peat, and 
has no equal for cutting sods or 
ditching in marshes. 

TRY IT. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO., East Wilton, Me., U.S.A. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants and the trade generally. 


THE BRADLEY 





Made and sold by us within a year, 
2006 all giving satisfaction. 
OTE er 


Weighing from 90 to 160 Ibs. 


Five Styles, Prices from $50 to $80. 


Every owner of a Horse should c 
send for our 20 Page Illustrated e 
Circular and Price List 


Special Freight Arrangements. 


BRADLEY & (0, SXBAGhSED Ns" 








The Maynard Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND 
PRICES REDUCED. 










TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCE, 


AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 


For Hunting and Target Practice, at all ranges, 
the **“MAYNARD”’ more completely supplies the 
wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle in the world, 
as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for accuracy, convenience, durability, 
and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, describing the new attachment 


for using rim and center-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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It is the cheap. 
ver 0 01 aved est, reliable Stem. 
Winding Watch in 
the world. The 
. Company now 
~ warrant every 
one @ running 
watch, and do not 
send from Fac 
tory any which 
have not been run 
at least six cop. 
secutive days in 
varying positions, 
It is a marvel of 
simplicity, accu. 
racy, and cheap. 
ness, It runs 27 
hours. There is g 
stop which abso. 
lutely prevents 
damage from 
over-winding, 
Everything is 
simple and strong, 
and will not get 
out of order with 
fair usage. Al] 
Watches are now 
cased in an en- 
tirely new metal, 
called_Nickel Sil- 
gt Regs to oy 
We give a CHAIN A gy le 
with every Watch FREE ! cg ee ge oe 
e ; 90 8 t- ; for 
Circulars Free. Mention Agricuituriét, $3.00. 


CUMMINGS «& CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


The Old Reliable Manufacturers 















Of Stationary and Portable Engines, 
Circular Saw Mills. 

Merchant and Custom Flouring Mills built on the 

Gradual Reduction System of illing. Portable 

French Burr Grist and Feed Mills, etc. Have one of the 


best equipped Shops in the United States. Catalogue free. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 








The Largest Stump Machine Works 
IN THE WORLD. 


The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine after 
fifteen years test has proved its superiority 
over ali others by its great exhibition of 
strength and durabili- ty, combined with 
cheapness and ease in pulling all classes of 
Stumps. We now furnish Machines with 
wrought iron Screws when desired, also 
build small Machines with wro't 
screw for pulling Small stumps, 
snags, &C. 
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We Manufacture 11 Different Sizes: 
For reduced prices, &c., address 
The CHAMBERLIN M’F’G CO., Olean, N. Y. 





THE CARLEY 











MANTELS. 


Cheap as wood; beautiful culors ; newest styles. Book of 
Designs free, if you mention this paper. Write at once. 
Enclose stamp. SLATE MANTEL WORKS, 
127 Church St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SOLID FUN, 
Remark to Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y., that 


you want his free book on $60 5-ton wagon scales. Jones he 
pays the freight. 
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, to the Indian Territory on the south. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Through Iowa and Minnesota to Dakota. 


Valuable Information for Those Seeking 
Western Homes, 


Two years ago, at large expense, the American Agri- 
culturist presented an extended view of all the cheap 
lands for sale in the West, from Manitoba on the north 
One of the editors 
of this paper visited all the land grants of importance, 
also vast tracts of Government lands, and gave to the 
readers of the American Agriculturist the results of his 





observations in thirteen columns. 


The great array of 
facts and statistics therein presented decided thousands 


of people upon the 
moving West. 


localities they should sclect in 


Where shall we go West. 


We now, with the October issue of the American Agri- 
culturist, commence a series of articles describing the 
regions of country which ave now most desirable for those 
of our readers secking Western homes. We begin with 
Western Iowa and Minnesota, for just now this region is 
having a great boom, and we have large numbers of in- 
quiries regarding it. The largest tide of emigration 
westward during this season has followed this line (sce 
map, next page); the majority of the people comprising 
it have pushed right on through Western Iowa and Min- 
nesota, going direct to Dakota, until, it is estimated, 
there are now, (in Sept. 1883,) in the Territory, nearly four 
hundred thousand people; three hundred thousand below 
latitude 46°, and the others north of it. During the 
forty days from the middle of March until the last of 
April, this year, over eighty thousand men, women, and 
children, bound for Dakota, came from Chicago over the 
route we have taken, as seen on the accompanying map. 
The rush of emigration has been remarkable, so much 
80 as to excite apprehensions lest there may be consid- 
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erable suffering this winter, as there was during the ear- 
lier years of Kansas and Nebraska. 

This tide of emigration Dakota-ward has continued all 
this year, the people pushing on beyond the termini of 
the railroads, as far as the forks of the Cheyenne River, 
locating right and left, taking possession of tke fer- 
tile prairies, under Preémption and Timber Tree Acts 
and other Government provisions for the benefit of those 
desiring free lands. While hundreds of thousands of 
acres have thus been acquired, the opportunity is still 
presented to readers of the American Agriculturist, to 
acquire rich farm lands in Dakota Territory. We re- 
peat the advice, however, so often given in these col- 
umns, viz: Not to come unless you have sufficient 
funds to maintain you for some time after arriving in 
this new country. To come 
unprepared is to invite suf- 
fering, and perhaps actual 
want. If there are several 
people in a community who 
would like to remove to 
Dakvta, it would be well for 
them to club together and pay 
the expenses of one of their 
number to come out in ad- 
vance, and inspect these Gov- 
ernment lands, and report to 
them. The distance from 
Chicago to Elkton, te first 
place in Dakota west of the 
Minnesota line, is five hun- 
dred and seventy-three miles. 
Trains run regularly, two hun- 
dred and eight miles further 
on through Dakota, to Pierre, making in all seven hun- 
dred and eighty-one miles from Chicago. We have space 
only for these general observations. Naturally the rail- 
road authorities will willingly furnish you all information 
about these Government lands in Dakota, inasmuch as 
the settling up of the Territory makes traffic for the 
railroads. They are pushing their roads across the 
Territory, and of course desire to attract settlers. 

Thus much to all those who wish to secure free lands. 
Those who wish to settle close to the railroads, and 
have the wherewith to make a payment on railroad 
lands, can secure such land both in South-Western Min- 
nesota and in the Dakota counties bordering on the Min- 
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Every Taste can 


be 











Suited from our Premium Articles. 





In a subsequent paper we may allude tothe 
region and the Jands through which the Northern Pacific 
Railroad runs. 


nesota line. 


Cheap Lands in Minnesota and Dakota. 


The two remaining railroads extending into Dakota, 
which received land warrants, viz., the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Chicago & Northwestern, have pursued 
diverse lines of policy in disposing of their various tracts 
of land, lying in Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. The 
first corporation, being desirous to turn its lands into 
ready money, disposed of them in large blocks, For ex- 
ample, Englishmen (the Close Brothers) purchased them 
by the hundred thousand acres in Northwestern Iowa, 
where there is now a very large English settlement, 





which will be described in a future number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. One after another of these large 
blocks have been disposed of until, not long ago, this 
railroad company placed all that remained, nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres, with the banking house 
of Frederiksen, Hansen & Drummond, of Chicago, who 
tell us that they have disposed of all these lands, with the 
exception of forty-three thousand acres, which lie in a 
body in Southwestern Minnesota, close to the Iowa line. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company, pur- 
suing an opposite policy, has held on to its lands, selling 
them out acre by acre as far as possible to actual set- 
tlers. As a consequence, while the rival Milwaukee & 
St. Pan] road has now no lands for sale, the Chicago & 
Northwestern has seven hundred thousand acres to dis- 
pose of, located in Redwood, Cottonwood, Murray, Lyon, 
Lincoln, Yellow Medicine, and Lac-Qui-Parle counties, 
Southwestern Minnesota, and in Brookings, Deuel, Grant, 
Coddington, and Hamlin counties, Eastern Dakota. Not- 
withstanding the general advance in the prices of West- 
ern lands. the Chicago & Northwestern has not advanced 
the prices of these lands, doubtless in accordance with 
its policy of attracting settlers so as to make business 
for the road. These lands, now mainly confined to 
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Minnesota, are still offered at very moderate figures, 

though we are told that the subject of advancing them is 

now under advisement, At this writing, Sept. 10th, they 

can be had for from two to eight dollars per acre, ac- 

cording to locality, the average price being four dollars. 
Railroad Lands, 

These lands consist of alternate sections in a strip of 
country one hundred and fifty miles long and forty 
miles wide, and extending twenty miles each side of the 
railroad. During this month of September, as we have 
passed over them, these lands present a beautiful ap- 
pearance, being undulating here and there, skirted with 
timber, and deversified with miniature lakes and streams. 

The train leaving Chicago at nine o’clock, A. M.. 
reaches Kasota, Minn., (515 miles), early in the morning. 
Here we exchanged the sleeping car for a car of observa- 
tion, (a caboose comfortably fitted up), moving slowly, 
and from the lookout affording a magnificent view of the 
country through which we were passing. Crossing the 
beautiful Minnesota River twice, and through an old 
settled country, we, at the end of a thirty miles run, 
reached New Ulm, the scene of the terrible Indian mas- 
sacre in 1862. We are now in the vicinity of the railroad 
lands. Fourteen miles further brought us to Sleepy Eye, 
another thriving village, named after a noted Indian 
chief, whose log cabin can still be seen from the car. 
Forty-six miles farther brought us to Tracy, from which 
point one branch of the railroad runs nearly due west 
te Huron and Pierre, Dakota, and the other runs north- 
west to Watertown, Minnesota, and Redfield, Dakota. 

The land grant extends along the northwest line. 
Those wishing to secure Government lands should push 
on towards Huron. Those wishing to purchase railroad 
lands should stop here at Tracy, and visit such lands in 
Lyon and adjacent counties. Thisis an excellent wheat 
district. After stopping here for a few days, push on 
northwest, being gure tostop at Marshall, a most thriv- 
ing, growing village. Then proceed northwest to Wa- 
tertown and Redfield, then south to Huron (see map), 
and back east again to Tracy. This trip will enable 
you to see the best of the railroad lands for sale. 

There was opened during the second week of Sep- 
tember a new branch of this railroad system, extending 
southeast from Iroquois (see map), twenty miles cast of 
Huron to Hawarden, thence to Eagle Grove. This road 
opens up a new region where there is considerable ex- 
cellent land. Those who desire cheap farms should in- 
spect these lands. While there are no free or rail- 
road lands along the route, cheap lands car. be bought all 
through this region. Perhaps intending settlers can find 
what they desire here without going further into Dakota. 


Cheap Government Lands for the Million. 


If, however, following the vast throng, they should de- 
cide to go further west in Dakota, they will find beauti- 
ful Government lands, which they .can homestead, pre- 
empt and secure under Soldier’s and Tree claims. Of 
course, the lands lying adjacent to the railroads in 
Dakota, have all been taken possession of before this. 
For example, from Huron to Pierre, a distance of one 
hundred and nineteen miles by rail, every acre is now 
owned or held under some claim, whereas }-ss than 
eighteen months ago the whole country was Govern- 
ment land, open to settlement, under Homestead, 
Pre-emption, Soldicr, and Tree claims. We should 
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say, as a general thing, that you must not expect 
to now obtain land under any one of these claims, within 
ten or fifteen miles either side of a railroad, unless you 
buy out some other person's claim, which is very largely 
done. You will, however, find good lands outside of 
this limit, north or south; for example, in Sully and 
Potter counties, north of the line of the railroad, on 
which we are now moving, there are some very good 
Government lands. Then there are good lands in Wal- 
worth, Edmunds, Campbell, McPherson, Emmons, 
Logan, and other counties to the north of them, which 
are vet to be surveyed by the Government, and will be 
brought into communication with the outer world by the 
branch of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, now 
being built through portions of them, from Aberdeen to 
Bismarck. We have not space to indicate these counties 
onthe map. They lie, however, west and northwest of 
Ordway, which place is designated on the map. 








Rapid Transformation Scenes, 


We passed over the country from Huron to Pierre 
during the second week of September. The long train 
of cars was filled with people from the Middle and 
Western States, who flocked out at the various stations 
like people going to a country fair. A year or more ago 
the stations were simply side tracks for the railroad ; 
now there are flourishing villages at each one of them. 
For example, Huron, eighty-nine miles west of the 
Minnesota line, which had no existence two years ago, 
now has two thousand population, two daily news- 
papers, five banks, and any number of brick and wood 
edifices. Proceed westward another eighty-nine miles, 
and, where a year ago there was unbroken prairie, 
you now find the village of Blunt, with a 
large population and an Opera House, accom- 
modating six hundred souls. Just as a curiosity, 
and to show the readers of the American Agriculiurist 
how this unknown country, so to speak, is quickly trans- 
ferred into a new world, we reproduce from our notes as 
we reached each one of them some comments regarding 


| the villages strung along the railroad like beads on a 
| thread, from the Dakota line to the Missouri River, a 








distance of two hundred and eight miles, it being under- 
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stood that the oldest of all these places has not been in 
existence much over two years. Preston, six hundred 
and nineteen miles northwest from Chicago, and forty- 
six miles west of the Minnesota line, a dozen houses 
on a very level prairie. De Smet, thirty houses, good 
level prairie, good school-house, and a large lumber 
establishment. Iriquois, thirty houses, good depot, and 
good school-house. Cavour, a small squad of houses, 
prairie, somewhat broken in the vicinity. Miller, one 
hundred houses, level prairie. Lawrence, built on rolling 
prairie. Highmore, nicely painted depot, and large 
warehouse. Harold, rolling prairie to the south. 


Move Slowly and Cautiously. 


What we have said of this portion of Dakota doubtless 
applies to other portions further south and north. We 





one which we have passed through. We are told that 
the same rush of immigrants which prevails here, is to be 
found along the line of the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
road, extending south across the territory to Chame 
berlain on the Missouri River. So far as we have been 
able to determine, the soil isrich and fertile, producing 
fine crops of wheat, corn, rye, and other cereals. The heavy 
frost, which produced so much damage during the nights 
of Friday and Saturday, September 7th and 8th, did not 
do much damage to thecrops here. Indced on the Mis- 

¢souri slope, that is in the neighborhood of Blunt and 
Pierre, little or no damage occurred. At the same tims 
it is well for those looking towards this region of the 
country, to remember that the winters, as a general 
thing, are cold, and that there are other drawbacks con- 
sequent to new countries. 

As before stated, if you wish to purchase lands of the 
railroad, you can buy them in Western Minnesota 
at moderate figures—lands specially adapted for wheat. 
The rush has been to the Dakota Territory, right over 
these lands, because immigrants could secure free lands 
in this Territory. If immigration continues to be:as 
large during this autumn and next year as it has been 
for the past eighteen months, it will not be long before 
both Soutb-western Minnesota and all of Dakota, 
adapted to agricultural pursuits, will be populated. 











































Large Pay for Little Work. 









See Premium List. 
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have described this region of territory, because it is the , 
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“The Farmer will find that thorough cultivation of the soil before planting is Manure, and 


that his teams will earn $10 each per day when thus employed.” 


” PULVERIZING HARROW, 


“AUME GLOD GRUSHER & LEVELER. 





Agents Wanted 
in 
Unoccupied 


Territory. 
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The “ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, Turning pro- 
ess of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense cutting power, 
It does not conform to uneven surfaces of the ground (if it did, it manifestly could not properly be called a Leveler) 


but conforms (levels) uneven surfaces to itself. 










ltteer 


thoroughly pulverizing the soil, are performed at one and the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 

and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that 

cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet containing 1,326 genuine testimonials (a very small part of what we have), from 


46 States and Territories, 





ALL AGREE THAT 


‘6 The judicious use of an imple- » 
‘6 ment like the ‘Acme’ Pulverizing ” 
6‘ Harrow, Clod Crusher and Lev- 
‘‘eler, in the preparation of the” 
‘6 Soil, before sowing Winter Grain, » 
‘¢ will increase the yield from Five » 
‘‘ to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 











The three operations of crushing the lumps, leveling off the ground, an 
It is especially adapted to inverted sod 


We print here a few EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS, which will be found entire in our Pamphlet, with hun- 
dreds of others equally strong, with post office address of signers. 


**Gentlemen: The ‘Acme’ Harrow bought of you, 
‘was used by me in putting in order all my corn land, 

rt of it being old blue grass sod, It worked splendid- 
i. made the soil fit for a garden, and did the work 
with ease to my team. Many of my neighbors saw it 
work, and will purchase next season. It is the best all 
werk harrow I have ever owned or used.” 





“ Sirs: I take pleasure in recommending the ‘Acme’ 
Harrow: it is just what — good farmer wants. I can 
fit sod or hard clay ground in one-fourth the time and 
better than any tool [ever used. I have a forty-tooth 
steel tooth harrow ; also, a good Superior Drill, but the 
best farm implement on my farm is a No. 6 ‘ Acme’ Har- 


‘row. I would not take $50 for my harrow if I could not 


get another.” —_—— 

“Sirs: The ‘ Acme’ Harrow | bought of your agert is 
all that is claimed for it. I could not have fitted my 
wheat ground with any other harrow. I am well satis- 





“TI prepared 400 acres of rice land with my ‘ Acme’ 
ws, and must say that I never had my ground so 
well prepared before.” 





“ Sirs: I would say, I like it as well as at first. Last 
spring I found it the thing to fit my fall plowing for a 
crop. I have used no other harrow this season. have 
let several of my neighbors try it, and they all agree 
it is the ‘boss’ harrow. The soil I have used it on is 
heavy clay; two or three have bought of your agent 
oe trying mine, and others think they will buy in the 

pring. ed 

‘*Gents: I used the ‘ Acme’ Harrow I purchased from 
you last Spring, on a piece of stiff ‘ Buckshot’ land well 
sodded with Bermuda grass. Broke the land, which was 
wet, with a sulky plow, ran the harrow three times over 
and sowed millet seed. Covered the seed by running the 
harrow over twice. The clods were leveled down, the land 
was put in better condition than I expected. The stand 
of millet was very fine, and the yield very good. The 
above was the roughest piece of land I ever prepared for 
small grain.” —— 

‘*T prepare my Potato ground with the ‘Acme ’—then 
after furrowing out and dropping the seed, I cover with 
the ‘Acme.’ It is the best Potato coverer in the world, 
and will pay for itself on a ten-acre potato field in one 
season. 





“Sirs: I used a No. 6 ‘Acme’ on 14 acres of sod for 
corn, fitted the ground in one-fourth the time and better 
than I could with any other harrow I ever saw. I used 
it to putin a part of my wheat; the wheat was covered 
better and looks better at this date than the rest of the 
field that was drilled and phosphated. The ‘Acme® is 
the best harrow and leveler, and clod crusher I ever saw.” 





“Gentlemen: I bought one of your ‘ Acme’ Harrows 
and Pulverizers last Spring, and worked it on new in- 
verted sod, putting in flax. It worked like a charm, and 
is all that is claimed for it. The soil was a black, sandy 
loam, with some stone and gravel in it. Three times 
going over new breaking makes a fine seed bed. Every 
farmer should have one.” 


‘“‘T would not swap the ‘Acme’ for all the machines I 
ever saw for preparing sod, and when a machine will 
pulverize our Minnesota sod (as the ‘Acme’ does) you 
can rest assured that it will pulverize any sod the sun 
ever shone upon.” 


RATR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the “ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm of an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF 
by ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial to any responsible Farmer in the 
United States, and if it does not suit, it may be sent back, we paying return freight 


We don’t ask for Money or Note until vou have tried it on your own farm, 


NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 


Branch Office, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


MILLINGTON, New Jersey. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled ‘*‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE,” will also be sent to parties WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 
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ENTERPRISE COMBINED 


LUMMGE STOPPER, PUTT, LARD AND SELLY PR 


FOR STUFFING SAUSAGES. FOR PRESSING FRUIT OR JELLY. 


The tin strainer and bottom plate are to be removed, The perforated cylinder and plate (shown in the cut), are to be placed 
and the large soLip plate put on. in the press, and a cloth or bag used to prevent the pulp or seeds from 


FO R p R E S S | N G LA R D. passing through the holes in the strainer. 
Use the perforated cylinder and plate (shown ; ql TO a | L . bt H E Pp R E S S. 


: ; y5\\ Raise the plunger to the top, swing 
y 7]y ~ g 
in cut), turning the crank slowly. IN the upper part around; this gives you 


room to fill; then swing back 
again, and turn the crank to press, 








Th 
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PRICES. 
Mo. 5—2 Qt. Japanned Rack, $2.60 
“10—2 “ Galvanized ‘ 3.50 
“15--2 “* Japanned Screw, 3.00 





——_o—— 


a2 2S 


\@ INDISPENSABLE 


“90--2 “ Galvanized “ 4.00 ; To the BUTCHER, 
“25-4 “ Japanned ‘“ 4.00 i FARMER, 
“*30—4 “ Galvanized “ 6.00 DRUGGIST, 
“35-8 “ Japanned “ 8.00 : = - CONFECTIONER, 
SCREW MOVEMENT. RACK MOVEMENT And HOUSEKEEPER, 


“40-8 “ Galvanized ‘ 9.00 


OF THE VAST NUMBER IN USE WE HAVE INVARIABLY 


The The Hardware and 
Country Merchants 
A] = Sell Them. 














Stores Sell Them. 











House Furnishing 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co. a, Penn. 





IT 
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ALL FAR MERS and GARDENERS will be interested in our - 1884 cahahanen of the “ Planet Jr.” Horse Hoes, = 
eg Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, etc., which will be —, Dec. ist. It will contain 32 pages and be ew A illustrated. = 
DO NOT FAIL to send for it, S. L, ALLEN & CO., 127 & 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 

= 
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Morrells Barrel Fire Engine. af 


=) r ] ’ 
: With Truek For Mills, Manufactories WILL Ate rs KEEP 


Farms, Plantation and ail 


WUE 







TTT TTT 





Combined. As a Fire Engine it has no 3 F Reo WEEE 
Equal for Cheapness, Dura- |  =1 il IN ALLSEASONS & CLIMATES 
bility and Convenience. : EUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING C0., 
The Truck can be instantly detached = ¢72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 











from Barrel containing the Engine and 
used as a Hand-Cart, having an adjusta- 
ble box for that purpose, and with an 
extra Barrel and Trunnions the same 


Truck can be uséd for many purposes. 
Milk treated with “Snow Flake” brand kept perfectiy 


i i i sweet 7 days in a room with the thermometer at 70 degrees. 
The Engine is built in a G. D. WHEELER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


very substantial manner, hb i gree ass 
with Solid Ball Valves and I kept a leg of veal 2 weeks after being in pickle 24 hours, 
Metallic Cradles to Limit a gave perfect satisfaction. JOHN JOHNSON, SUITY, 


their Action. ——___—_——— iad 
nn 43 Vi —s . I put down some eggs over two eine ago, and cooke 

Has two 4-inch Cylinders Ww orked bya one yesterday. It was perfect, should think just laid. The 

Double Brake or Lever, which is pivoted “Snow Flake” kept milk in a warm Biepe or nine days, 


: then I used it all up in hot coffee. H. A. Brnauam, Fitch- 
to an adjustable fulcrum bolted to top burg, Mass. I 


of Barrel, and capable of throwing a a 
i i » : After keeping trout 7” the solution of “ Rex Magnus” for 
solid and continuous stream of water 12 hours, and then wetting them once a day, at the end of 
over 60 feet from a 23-inch nozzle, and ten days were as fresh as when caught. CHARLES A. 
with additional hose a powerful stream | SPERRY, M. D., Quechee, Vt. 
can be thrown over any building of I find “ Rex Magnus” to be all ou claim: for it, as far “i 
ordinary height. have tested it. I mail you an order for more to- day. M. 
. . Camp, Navasota, Texas. 
For price list address, 
It Never Fails. Send for descriptive circulars with 
ROBERT MORRELL, testimonials and price list. For sale 4 all eee rs and 
Summit, Union County, N. J. druggists. General and Selling Agents Wanted 
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PREMIUM RULES. 
All Collecting 


Premium Names 


should carefully Note the following: 


1st.—One can close his list of names at any time, and 
call for the premium or premiums due; or the list of 
names can be added to all the while up to June, 1884. BUT 

2d.—Send along the names as fast as gathered (with 
the exact money), so that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the Journal at once. (28 Mark every name, or 
list of names ‘‘For Premiums,” if so intended, and we 
will credit them to the sender in our Premium Record. 

3d.—New subscriptions all count for premiums, and 
renewals count in lists of two or more names, but we ex- 
pect a fair share of new subscriptions in such lists. Two 
half year subscriptions count as one full year subscrip- 
tion in premium lists, 

4th.—Any person aiming to get a particular premium, 
but who, after fair effort, or through sickness, or otherwise 
Sails to complete the list. will be allowed a discount on the 
price of the article, in purchasing it, exactly in proportion to 
the number of names sent. 

5th.—Premiums for single subscriptions are only for 
new subscriptions obtained and forwarded by the person 
desiring the Premium. One’s own subscription does not 
count for a single name premium, but may be counted 
where there are two or more premium subscriptions. 

6th.—All subscriptions for premiums are credited to 
the Sender, whether the subscribers receive their papers 
at one Post Office, or at a dozen or more different offices. 


7th.--German Subscriptions are at the same 
rate as the English edition, and count in premium lists. 
A premium list may be wholly of English, or wholly of 
German subscriptions, or be made up of a part of each. 
8th.—A Specimen Number of the American 
Agriculturist, (English or German), will be sent free, and 
post-paid to any actual canvasser. A few additional 
copies, if desired solely for canvassing, will be sent 
post-paid for 6 cents each. Price of numbers to others 
15cents each. They are too costly to scatter free. 
9th.—Registering Premiums.—Every article 
noted to be sent post-paid, will be Registered if the 
Registering fee of 10 cents be sent us. 
10th.—Express or Freight Charges are 
usually low on Premium Articles. The cost can be best 
learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 


11th.—Fora Premium or Purchased article, wanted 
ata Definite Time, give sufficient notice for us to 
order it from the Manufactory, and allow for accidental 
detention on the way; also for crowded factories, and 
express carriers, and freight trains, about the Holidays. 


12th.—No subscription can count towards more than 
one premium in any case. 


13th.—To Foreign Readers:—The above 
rules about mailing Premiums apply only to the U. 8S. 
and Territories. Mailable articles not exceeding 8 ounces 
go to all British America, except Newfoundland, at 
10 cents per parcel, but packages over S ounces are ex- 
cluded from Canada mails.—To all foreign subscribers 
we will follow any directions given about sending arti- 
cles from the Premium List.—Subscription and postage 
rates on the American Agriculturist to the Canadas arc 
the same as to United States Post Offices. To Newfound- 
land, and to all foreign countries embraced in the Postal 
Union, 20 cents a year must be added to the subscription 
rates, for extra postage to be prepaid here. 
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SOMETHING 
HERE for YOU 


AND FOR 


EVERYBODY; 


Hundreds of 
VALUABLE ARTICLES, 
including Many Good Books, 


WITHOUT MONEY. 


The Publishers of the American Agricul- 
turist invite the Reader’s special attention to 
the large, varied, excellent assortment of 
Useful, entertaining, and most desirable arti- 
cles, including many Good Books, described 
in the following 17 pages. (It will interest 
you to look over the descriptions and illustra- 
tions.) The articles are just as described, 
new from the manufacturers of each, and 
abundantly worth the regular price named 
for each, for Use, for Presents, or for 
Selling. They are selected and provided 
for the great American Agriculturist family, 
for purchase when desired (as stated at the 
foot of this page), or to be PRESENTED 
without charge, as follows: 


GETTING THEM FREE. 


Though this Journal is one of the most 
valuable in the world, for all classes, in City, 
Village, or Country, In-door and Out-door, full 
of useful information, illustrated each year 
with about a Thousand Engravings, 
and worth to every reader many times its 
cost; and though it has an immensé world- 
wide circulation on its merits, and while it 
needs no inducement to Patronage, aside 
from its own real value, YET 


The publishers desire in every town one or 
more persons who will show the paper to 
others who do not yet take it, and also gather 
and forward the subscriptions of such old 
readers as are too busy to do it themselves, 
THEREFORE, to those who do this, we 
Present, without charge, one or more of the 
Premium Articles desired, for the number of 
names stated with each article. ("See how 
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IT WILL PAY ANY ONE WELL, 


thus: A single name a day for a month 
brings a $25 Premium article; for two 
months, 503; for three months, $753 for 
four months, $100. This can be secured 
easily, without loss of useful time, on rainy 
days, and in evenings, at the fairs, on elec- 
tion days, etc. Many persons have done a 
great deal more than this. There are twenty- 
five to five hundred families, or more, in 
every town whom it would pay to take and 
read this Journal, and they will do so if 
called on and shown its value. The Pre- 
mium gatherer can canvass in as many 
towns as he pleases. 


AN EXCELLENT BUSINESS, 

(Many secure large salaries or income 
by canvassing, and receiving the Pre- 
miums, and selling them for cash.) 


PREMIUMS for SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS at CLUB RATES. 


All Premium Offers are based on the single yearly sub- 
scription rates ($1.50 a year).—BUT those who gather 
subscriptions at any of our club rates (as three for $4.00, 
etc.), can themselves make up the amount to $1.50 each, 
as the premiums will well pay them to do; OR, if they 
send upwards of 10 subscribers at the lowest club rates 
($1.00 a year), they can, if they prefer, select any Premium 
Articles, or Books, to the amount of 12 cents for each 
subscription. If 50 or morc such subscriptions are sent, * 
15 cents each will be allowed in Premiums. But no 
transfer of names to another canvaaser, or combination of 
lists will be allowed to take these premiums. 


Begin Now 


jas~Premium Articles Ready. 


Subscriptions can start any Month. 


Every number of the American Agricul- 
turist is complete in itself, with no ‘“‘to be 
continued” articles.—Subscriptions can begin 
with any number, and run a year or longer. 


(GS Those desiring Premium articles can 
begin gathering names TO-DAY, and receive 
the Premiums as soon as earned ; or continue 
enlarging their lists. (See Rules 1, 2, 3, in 
first column.) 


Present subscribers can join Clubs, and have their 
time extended a year after present subscriptions ex- 
pire. New subscribers can, if desired, begin back with 
any previous month, and receive the back numbers. 


The Fairs, Elections, other gatherings, 
etc., supply good opportunities for collecting 
names.—BEGIN Now, and secure a lot of 
good things for Holiday or other Presents. 








\ 














SUBSCRIBERS Can PURCHASE The PREMIUM ARTICLES when they have not time or 


opportunity to get them FREE as Premiums, or if they desire additional articles, or wish to procure them 
guaranteed and from a responsible source, and can get them best through this Office. Many things can be 
sent to any point, Post-Paid, as noted in the descriptions. The regular selling price is given with each. | 
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d good from Sept. 15, 1883, to June 30, 1884 
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Books are ; First. 


In the estimation of intelligent people, 
everywhere, good books are to be reckoned 
as second not even to silver or gold. We 
place them first in the list of valuable arti- 


cles to which we call attention. Here, 
Fruit Growers, Farmers, 
Stock Raisers, Housekeepers, 
Gardeners, Sportsmen, 
Florists, Architects, 


anc in fact anybody, can find some book to 
suit individual tastes and wants. And, 
whether obtained by purchase or as a Pre- 
mium for subscriptions, a treasure is always 
secured when one becomes the owner of a 
really good book. 


As the mind directs and employs the 
hands, aid and food for the mind is more 
important than any other of the various 
labor-performing and labor-saving devices. 
Whatever one’s occupation may be, the in- 
telligent man will succeed better than the 
ignorant, whether it be in running a farm 
er a steamboat, in short, in any calling, be it 
the highest or lowest. 


For one to improve his own occupation, 
whether by diminishing the labor or cost of 
production, or facilitating its operations, it is 
of the first importance that he know what 
has been done by others.—A vast amount of 
talent has been expended in re-inventing de- 
vices, and in doing over that which had 
already been accomplished. Much time and 
thought would have been saved could these 
persons have had some book at hand which 
would show the present state of the depart- 


ment of industry in which they were en- | 
~ y | paid, on receipt of the price named for each. 


Some of the Best Books. 


gaged. 

For such reasons, and because you will 
thus be made happier and more useful, we 
say: Do not fail to secure good books 
when such an opportunity as this is offered. 


{2 The following excellent Books will be 
delivered free, by express or mail, to any 
part of the United States or Territories, and 
throughout British America (except in New- 
foundland), for the prices named with each. 


Postal Union, they will be mailed on receipt 
of the price and seven cents extra for each 
Dollar’s worth, to pay the extra postage. 


*,* Our finely Illustrated 32mo. Catalogue, latest edi- 
tion, just issued, will be sent, free, to any one asking 
for it. Descriptions are given in it of some three hun- 
dred valuable and useful Books for the Farm, Garden, 
and Home. On the receipt of six cents, our beautifully 
Tilustrated Catalogue, 8vo., on tinted paper, new 1883-4 
edition, will be mailed. This Catalogue describes in de- 
tail the works above referred to, and contains more 
than one hundred and twenty-five elegant Engravings. 
The Books thus described are, most of them, offered 
as Premiums, upon the same terms as those named 
on this and the following page 


AMERICAN 


: procuring and sending subscribers 


fr Two Subscribers, Books to the amount of $1.50 


ByPee Six Subscribers, Books to the amount of $5.00 
E TEN Subscriptions and upwards: 
S 


——_ —_ 


m, | 
£ SEE 
| Any one may obtain Books Free 
wfor himself or family, and how a 


Valuable Library may be secured 
by Societies or Associations, by f 


HOW 


Farmers’ Clubs, or any others, 





The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist will PRESENT to any 
Individual, or Club, or Association 


to this Journal (including new sub- 
seribers and renewals), at the regular 
rate of $1.50 each, any of the Books} 
described on this and next page, thus: 


For Three Subscribers, Books to the amount of $2.25 
For Four Subscribers, Books to the amount of $3.20 
For Five Subscribers, Books to the amount of $4.10 


A Dollar’s Worth of Books 
For EACH Subscription at $1.50. 


DELIVERY OF BOOKS, - All 
Books thus given as Premiums will be delivered 
at the office of the American Agriculturist, 751 
Broadway ; 

OR they will be packed and forwarded to any 
address, by express or otherwise, as may be de- 
sired, the receiver to pay the charges of carriage ; 

OR they will be mailed, post-paid, to any; 
part of the United States or British America 


Sg(except Newfoundland), if the postage money 
mibe sent us at the rate of 


7 cents for each 


# dollar’s worth of Books. (For postage to New- 


a 
a foundland and to other countries in the Postal 


, Union, send 14 cents on each dollar’s worth.) 


*,* WN. IB.— Remember that, aside from the above, 
any of the following Books will be forwarded, post- 





USEFUL TO 


FARMERS, GARDENERS, ETC. 
Gardening for Young and Old.—by Joszrx 


Harris. The author, who some years ago became so 
well and favorably known through his ‘‘ Walks and Talks 
on the Farm,” has here prepared a work which will be of 


interest and value to the young as well as to the old far- | 


mers and gardeners. New edition. Cloth. $1.25. 
The Soil of the Farm.—a Hand-book of the 


| Processes included in the Management and Cuitivation 


i : il. 
—To all other countries embraced in the | © ‘he 5°! 


By Joun Scott and J.C. Morton. New 
edition. A most useful work. Cloth. $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South.—ty pr. a. 
OEMLER, of Georgia. Any one who is interested in, or 
contemplates engaging in the growing of Vegetables, or 
* garden truck” at the South, for Northern markets, will 
find this plain record of the successful experience of one 
who has long been in that field, an invaluable help. A 
new work. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Colorado as an Agricultural State.—its 
Farms, Fields, and Agricultural Lands. By Wiiuram E. 
Papor, Associate Editor of the ‘‘Colorado Farmer.” 
Of great interest to all who would know the agricultural 
resources of this State, the growth of which has been 
hitherto unparalleled. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Harris’s Talks on Manures,—py Josrrn 


Harris. This already standard work has been revised | 


+ @ C—O 
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BOOKS WITHOUT COST. : 












Illustrated. Recently published. | 





| OcvTOBER, | 





and enlarged by Mr. Harris, and the new edition containg 
a chapter especially written fcr it by Sir John Bennett 
Lawes, of Rothamsted Farm. Cloth. $1.75. 


New American Farm Book.—originatty py 
R. L. ALLEN. New, revised, and enlarged edition, by L. 
F, ALLEN. There is no other work, of equal value to 
this, upon the subjects of which it treats. The old work 
stood in the front rank, and the revised and enlarged edi- 
tion more than maintains its advanced place. Cloth, $2.50. 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden,—By Mary TreatT.—One of the most 
important needs of the tiller of the soil is a knowledge of 
insect pests to vegetation. In this work, which is made 
more valuable by its abundant illustrations, Mrs. Treat 
gives the results of her own observations, and also most 
valuable selections from other sources. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Chemistry of the Farm.—sy Rk. Wan. 
INGTON, F.C.S.—In this valuable little work the informa- 
tion concerning Chemistry and its relations to Agricul- 
ture, which many would be glad to have, but have not 
time to obtain, is given iu a most clear and concise form, 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Sweet Potato Culture.—by Jas. Firz, Author 
of ** Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.”—The Sweet 
Potato is no longer a rare thing in any but the northern- 
most localities, being successfully cultivated in many 
places further north than Virginia. This little book sup- 
plies the want, not before met, of a guide to its culture, 
Paper cover. 40 cents. 


Gardening for Pleasure,—cioth. $1.50. 


Gardening for Profit.—cioth. $1.50. 

By PETER HENDERSON. Two books, which, in their 
later and revised editions, maintain their place, as always 
heretofore, in advance of any other books upon the sub- 
jects of which they treat. Their titles indicate the 
classes for whom they are intended. 


Elements of Agriculture.—By Geo E. War- 
1n@, JRk.—This is one of the works which no Farmer's 
son, whether his books be few or many, should fail to 
own and read. It will make him a better and more suc- 
cessful farmer. Cloth. $1.00. 


Silos and Ensilage,—tThe Preservation of Fod- 
der Corn and other Green Fodder Crops. Edited by 
Dr. GEorGE THURBER. All of value that could be 
presented of recent information upon this subject, has 
been collected by Dr. Thurber in this little book. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth. 50cents. 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Barry's Fruit Garden.—By P. Banry.—This 
book, in its earliest editions, has always been regarded 
as standard authority. The author has had more than 
thirty years’ practical experience at the head of one of 
the largest nurseries in this country. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised by the author. Cloth. $2.50. 


Small Fruit Culturist.—py a. s. Furier.-- 
Always, since its first issue, a standard authority, and 
now, having been revised and enlarged by the author, it 
holds the same advanced place. New edition. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making.—By GroreeE Hussmany, Professor of Horti- 
culture in the University of Missouri.—We have in this 
book not only the experience of Prof. Hussmann, who 
ranks as one of the highest in authority on Grape Grow- 
ing and Wine Making, but also contributions from others 
of high reputation in the same line. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Peach Culture.—By Hon. J. Avexanprr Fot- 
Ton.—An invaluable work for every one interested in 
Peach Culture. The author, Judge Fulton, is thoroughly 
acquainted with every part of the subject, and has re- 
vised and brought the work down to date. Cloth. $1.50. 


Practical Floriculture.—®y Peter Henver- 
son.—This work is everywhere acknowledged as one of 
the most valuable and practical which has ever been 
published upon the subject. It is useful for florists 
and gardeners, and for amateurs—for all—and is thor- 
ough and complete. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Window Flower Garden.—By Juuvs J. 
HEInRIcH.—There are many who would gladly make the 
windows of their homes beautiful with flowers. Mr. 
Heinrich, a practical florist, tells them how to do it. 
Seventy illustrations. Cloth. %5 cents. 

Winter Greeneries at Home.—By Rev. E. 
A. Jounson, D.D.—Dr. Johnson gives, in this very ele- 
gant little work, the results of his own actual practice in 
winter gardening. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 





Good Books are Treasures in any Home. 
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HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, Etc. 
The Horse.—How to Buy and Sell.— 


By Peter HowpvEN.—Every one who has to do with | 


horses, would be glad to distinguish real from imagin- 
ary defects, and to know what constitutes a sound and 
what an unsound horse. This book gives the necessary 
information. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Saddle Horse.—a complete guide for rid- 
ing and training. Of the great multitude of those who 


enjoy horse-back riding, there are many who do not | 
fui\y understand how best to take the exercise. They | 


will learn it in this little book. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Horse.—its Varieties and Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease.—condensea 
from STONEHENGE’Ss *‘ Farmer’s Calender,” ‘ The Mod- 
ern House-holder,”’ etc. A most valuable little hand- 
book. Illustrated. Boards. 5 cents. 


Every Man His Own Horse Doctor.— 
By Prof. George ARMaTAGE, M.R.C. V. S., author of 
‘Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.” In this volume is 
also embodied, ‘ Blaine’s Veterinary Art,” and numerous 
recipes. It is designed by the eminent author, as a com- 
panion volume to his other work described below, and 
as that may be regarded as an exhaustive treatise upon 
the Diseases of Cattle, and their Remedies, so this will 
be everywhere received ag anembodiment of all needed 
information relative to the Diseases of Horses, and their 
remedies—local injuries, lameness, operations, poisons, 
etc., etc. Finely illustrated with over 300 plates and en- 
gravings of anatomical and surgical subjects. One large 
octavo volume, 830 pages. $7.50. 


Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.— 
Compiled and edited by Prof. GEorGE ARMATAGE, M. R. 
c.V. S. The Veterinary Cyclopedia. Here is what 
every owner of live stock needs to know with regard to 
all diseases to which Cattle, Sheep and Swine are liable. 
The careful owner is forewarned, and prepared at the 
first indications of the presence of disease to apply the 
proper remedies. The work is complete in one large 
octavo volume, of 834 pages, with upwards of 350 illus- 
trations. $7.50. 


Keeping One Cow.—In this useful volume 
there are many suggestions presented, which will be of 
great value to those who keep one or more cows. A 
number of practical writers give their experience in the 
management of a single milch cow. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Shepherd’s Manual.—by Henny Srew- 
art. A Partical Treatise on the Sheep, designed espec- 
ially for American shepherds, New edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Harris on the Pig.—By JosEPH Harris. — 
Breeding, rearing, management, and improvement. This 
well-known standard work has been enlarged and re- 
vised by the author. New edition. Just published. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.—sy Hon. F. D. 
Copurn. New, revised, and enlarged edition of this 
most valuable work on the Management of Swine and 
Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. Just pub- 
lished. Cloth, $1.75. 


FOWLS AND PET BIRDS. 


Canary Birds,— A complete Guide for their 
Breeding, Rearing, and Treatmert, together with hints 
and suggestions regarding Cages, Aviaries, etc. New 
edition. Cloth, 24mo., 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


The American Bird Fancier.—New edition. 
How to Breed, Rear, and Care for Song and Domestic 


Birds. 50 cents. 


An Egg Farm.—bBy H. H. Sropparp. The 
Keeping of Poultry in large numbers. Cloth. 75cents. 


Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper.— 
By L. Wrieut. Everywhere regarded as a standard 
and valuable work. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 





BOOKS FOR BUILDERS. 


Reed’s Cottage Houses.—sy 8. B. Rzzp, au- 
thor of “‘ House Plans for Everybody.” For Village and 
Country Homes, together with complete Plans and Spec- 
ifications. Just published. Cloth. $1.25. 


American Cottages,—consisting of forty-four 
large quarto Plates, together with a form of Specification 
for Cottages, all in the latest prevailing styles, from the 
drawings of a number of prominent architects, thus se- 
curing a great variety of plans, and diversity of treat- 
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ment, and oftering the largest opportunity for selection. 
One large quarto volume. Cloth. $5.00. 


Modern Architectural Designs and De- 
tails.—containing 80 fine Lithographed Plans of New 
and Original Designs of Dwellings of moderate cost, in 
Queen Anne, Eastlake, Elizabetban, and other modern- 
ized styles. Anew volume. Cloth, large quarto. $10.00. 


Modern House Painting.— Containing 20 
Colored Lithographed Plates, showing the use of color 
in exterior and interior House Painting. Also the treat- 
ment of old styles of houses, the preparation, use, and 


| application of colors, etc. By E. K. Rossiter, and F. 


A. Wrieut, Architects. Oblong quarto. Cloth. $5.00. 


House Plans for Everybody.— By S. B. 
REED. — A most popular work, giving designs of 
dwellings, costing from $250 up to $8,000, with estimates 
of all articles needed in constructions. Cloth. $1.50. 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.—rThis 
most valuable and useful work contains two hundred and 
seventy-five illustrations. Abounds in hints, plans, and 
suggestions, and is the cheapest work for the price ever 
issued on the subject on which it treats. Cloth. $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses,—Seventy Designs and Plans of Houses, with 
many examples of the French Roof. Cloth. $1.00. 


Woodward's Cottage and Farm Houses. 
—One hundred and eighty-cight Designs and Plans of 
Cottages, Farm Houses and Outbuildings. Cloth. $1.00. 


Palisser’s American Cottage Homes.— 
With 50 designs of low-priced Cottage Houses, suitable 
for city suburbs, or the country. Cloth, quarto, $5.00. 


FOR FOREST, FIELD, and RIVER.* 


The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General 
Guide.—tThe Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes of 
North America; their Habits and various Methods of 
Capture. Copious Instructions in Shooting, Fishing, 
Taxidermy, Woodcraft, &c. Together with a Glossary 
and a Directory to the Principal Game Resorts of the 
Country, with Maps. By Cares HAutock, Founder of 
“Forest and Stream,” author of the *‘ Fishing Tourist,” 
“Camp Life in Florida,’ &c. New edition, 
just published. Revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to date by the author. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Scientific Angler.—a general and insiruc- 
tive work on Artistic Angling. By the late Davip Fos- 
TER. Compiled by his Sons. With an introductory 
chapter and copious Foot Notes by Wi1Lt1am C. Harris, 
Editor of ‘‘American Angler.” Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, 
and other Countries.—New edition just publish- 
ed. Giving the Prize Winners at Dog Shows down to 
the latest. The best and cheapest Book on Dogs. Their 
Breeding, Training, and Management in Health and Dis- 
ease, comprising all the essential parts of the two latest 
Standard Works by STONEHENGE. It describes the best 
Hunting Grounds in America. Illustrated with over 100 
fine Engravings. Cloth. $2.00. 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports, — comprising 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Rac- 
ing, Boating, Yachting, Pedestrianism, Golf, and Roller 
Skating. The Standard Encyclopedia of Field Sports. 
By STONEHENGE. Fifteenth Edition, with very many II- 
lustrations, re-edited throughout, with numerous addi- 
tions, by the ‘ Field’ Staff. One large octavo volume, 
half morocco. Recently published. $7.50. 


American Game Bird Shooting.—sy Joux 
MortimER Murpxy, Author of ‘‘Sporting Adventures 
in the Far West,”’ etc. Describing the haunts and habits 
of Game Birds, and also the various methods employed 
in this country and Europe for bagging them, the best 
Dogs for Field and Covert work, charges for guns, Camp 
Life, etc. Recently published. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Sailing Boat.—tmstructions for Its Man- 
agement. Pocket edition. 50 cents. 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with 


Military Arms,—By C. E. Prescorr. Pocket edi- 
tion. 50 cents. 





*Our **Sportsman’s Companion,» New 
Edition, 1883-4, will be seut on receipt of five cents for 
postage and wrapping. It is a Descriptive List of some 
two hundred Books on Field Sports and Out-Door Life, 
and is elegantly illustrated with Engravings, executed in 
the best style, many of them having been drawn from 
life by the best artists. The works described are, most 
of them, offered as Premiums, as are others on this page. 





The 
Health and Disease. 
Board cover. 50 cents. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decora- 
tion, — By Josren H. Barry. One hundred and 
twenty-five illustrations. With full directions for Col- 
lecting and Mounting Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, 
Insects, etc. Cloth. $1.50. 


How to Hunt and Trap.—By Joseru 4H. 
Barty. Enlarged and re-written. One of the most 
complete and popular works of its kind. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


Hints on Dog Breaking.—a clear, concise, 
and practical hand-book. By Witt1am Fioyp. With 
Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 50 cents. 


American Wild-Fowl Shooting.—By Jo- 
sEPH W. Lona. Full descripiions of the haunts and habits, 
and methods of shooting Wild Fowl. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


A valuable little Hand-book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrs, Elliott's House-Wife.—containing prac- 
tical Recipes in Cookery. By Mrs. Saraw A. ELLiort. 
This most useful book has already had a large circula- 
tion in past editions. It has, in this new edition, been 
revised and brought down to date. Cloth. $1.25. 


Cooking School Text Book and House- 
keeper’s Guide to Cookery and Manage- 
ment.—New edition. By JuLier Corson. $1.25. 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.—rhe Myster- 
ies of Bee-keeping explained. By L. C. Roor. With 100 
Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.— 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. 
gleston’s End of the World.— 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolis- 


ville,—tustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
Eggleston’s Roxy.—illustrated. Cloth. $1.50, 


Eggleston’s * Circuit Rider. — tlustratea. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy.—nius- 
trated. Cloth. $1.00. 
The above six works by Epwarp Ea@eé.LesTon. 


An Invaluable Book for all 
Houseskcepers. 


WHAT TO GET FOR BREAKFAST. 
By MISS COLBRATH. 


Every housekeeper, young or old, experienced or 
otherwise, will be glad to obtain this new Cook-book. 
There is probably no question, concerning the providing 
of suitable and appetizing food for the family, which has 
perplexed the wife and mother more than this :—‘* What 
shall we have for breakfast?” If that meal is unsatisfy- 
ing, or in any sense wrong, things are apt to go wrong 
all day. Here the trying question is answered. This 
book has been prepared 


For the Farm-house or the City Home; 
For the Bich and for the Poor; 
For the Experienced Matron; 

For the Young Wife. 


It tells how to prepare beef breakfasts, and mutton 
breakfasts, and fish breakfasts, and egg breakfasts, and 
breakfasts simple or elaborate, too numerous to partic- 
ularize. It tells what to get in summer and what in win- 
ter, and as well for the frontier log cabin, the most fru- 
gal and wholesome meal, as for the elaborate morning re- 
past in the wealthier home, for the family alone, or for 
guests with them. The housekeeper may also add upon 
the blank pages, with which the book is abundantly in- 
terleaved, any other recipes, etc., which she may wish to 
préserve ; and whether she has little or much to work 
with, she will find here wise counsel and constant help. 
The book is bound in extra cloth, gold and black; inter- 
leaved. Price $1.00. 


It will be Presented as a Special Pre- 
mium, and sent, post-paid, to any present 
subscriber who sends us, for that pur- 
pose, 1 NEW subscription at $1.50; OR, 
it may be taken as a General Premium at 
same rates as other books here offered. 
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Books are to the Mind what Light and Heat 


are to Plants. 


.——Its Varieties, and Management in 4 
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No. {.—One of the most beautiful and valuable of 
the premiums which we offer is the elegant BIBLE, of 
which some idea is given by the engraving. It contains 
1,700 pages, printed in large, clear type, and is bound in 
German Morocco, with new, raised panel, full gilt sides 
and back, gilt edges. with extra heavy nickel 
plated clasps. It contains the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha, 2,000 illustrations comprising 
30 full-page steel line and other fine engravings, presen- 
tation plate, elegant new colored maps, handsome MAR- 
RIAGE CERTIFICATE, and several pages for FAMILY 
RECORD, Jewish and Egyptian Antiquities illustrated, 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments illumi- 
nated, a Concordance and many valuable chronological 
and other Tables and Helps to Bible study. This mag- 
nificent volume, so appropriate for the table in any home, 
or as a WEDDING GIFT, we will supply for $12; OR, 
it will be Presented to any one sending usa club of 
13 subscribers at the regular rate of $1. 50 a year each. 
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No. 2.—We offer another elegant Bible, which con- 
tains over 1,400 pages, and 1,500 engravings of which 
26 are full-page, by Doré, and 4 superb engravings in 
colors, descriptive of the Tabernacle, Jewish worship, 
&c. The Citiesof the Bible are beautifully illustrated, 
and an illustrated History of the Books of the Bible is 
given with tables, Bible History, &c., &c. It is bound 
in French Morocco, new raised panel, without clasps, 
full gilt sides and back, gilt edges. This elegant Bible 
(see engraving), will be supplied for $10; OR, rl 
sented for 11 subscribers at $1.50 each. 

It will be easy for any one to obtain the subscriptions 
called for,and thus obtain one of these Bibles free, 
(except freight, which the receiver pays). 





No. 3. 
Have this Book, if No Other. 


The Bible of course is excepted, but after that, before 
all other books, every family and every individual should 
possess the best possible Dictionary--onc that not only 


| intelligent. 
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gives the spelling and pronunciation of words, but which 
explains their meaning so fully as to partly take the place 
of a Cyclopedia, or a hundred other books of reference. 
With such a book and a good Atlas to show the locality 
of countries, cities and towns, a family may become fairly 
A family room with a plain stand holding 
an Unabridged Dictionary to refer toon any and all oc- 
casions, is far better furnished than if ten times the 
amount were expended in mere articles of show or orna- 
ment, with this book absent. Such a book as WORCES- 
TERS’ Great ILLUSTRATED QUARTO, with 1,854 
8-column Pages, fully describing over 100,000 
words, many of them by engravings, should be every- 
where. It is a fine, showy, leather-bound Volume.weigh- 
ing 12 pounds, and isa STANDARD AUTHORITY. The 
Revised Edition we can now supply for $10; OR, we will 
Present it inreturn for 12 subscriptions to the 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each. There are a mul- 


titude of things in-doors and out-doors that better be sold 
or dispensed with if necessary in order to secure this 





work. We send it by express unpaid, or we will 
mail it to any place in the United States or Terri- 
tories if 96 cents be sent us to prepay postage. 


No. 4.—If the above cannot possibly be secured as 
a premium or by purchase, at least get the abridged edi- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary, containing 18,000 of the 
more important words, with 200 engravings. Sent, 
post-paid, for $1; OR, for 2 subscriptions to American 
Agriculturéist, at $1.50 each. 





No. 5. 
Twelve Good Books in One. 


We are often asked to recommend some Book 
that will tell all about Farming, Gardening, House-work, 
etc. We know of no such single book; the nearest to 
it, by far,is a Volume of the American Agriculturist, 
whose reading columns alone contain EACH year about 
as much matter as TWELVE ordinary books sold at 
$1.50 each ($18.00). Each volume contains about 1,000 
Engravings and Sketches, and treats of almost every 
subject pertaining to Rural Life, out-doors and in-doors. 
The articles are written by the best practical men and 
women. Aconvenient Index affords quick reference to 
any subject. These Annual Volumes are neatly and uni- 
formly bound in cloth, with gilt titles. New copies are 
printed from the preserved electrotype plates as wanted. 
A set of these Volumes, running back five, ten, twenty, 
or more years, as desired, make a MOST VALUABLE, 
COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY, exceedingly useful, as 
well as ornamental, for any home. Price per Volume 
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(bound), $2.00—($2.30 if sent by mail). Ten volumes 
for $18.00, sent by express unpaid. ("FREE COPIES: 
Any one sending subscribers for Volume XLIII (1884), 
will be Presented with one of the previous volumes 
of the American Agriculturist (bound and post-paid) for 
every 4 renewals,or for 3 new subscriptions at $1.50 each. 








Valuable Time Pieces, 





No. 6.—A Good Time-keeper. — Price 
$10.00.—With strong case of Nickel, heavily plated on 
German Silver. Nickel does not tarnish, and can be 
distinguished from silver by the best judges only. This 
Watch is made especially for us, and the extra cost of a 
silver case is put tnto the works. It is a Stem-winder 
and Setter, therefore dust (the greatest enemy to any 
watch) is not admitted; the crystal is a strong, thick, 
flat one, with the new bevelled edges. Weight of watch, 
43{ ounces; size, same as engraving. We will send it 
post-paid to any Post Office in the United States or 
Territories, on receipt of price; OR, we will Present 
it, carriage prepaid, for 18 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


No. 7.— Extra Silver Case Watch.— 
Price $15.—Has a Coin Silver Case, extra high grade 
Works, 13 Jewels, Compensated Balance, etc. Made 
especially for us bya reliable Swiss Company, and is just 
as good as most $40 watches. Has been proved by many 
of our readers. Presented for 20 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, carriage prepaid; OR, supplied for the price. 





No. 8.—Extra Silver Watch, with Hunt- 
ing Case.—Price $16.—A Popular Premium.— 
The same Watch as the preceding in every particular, 
except that it hasastrong Hunting Case. This Watch 
we Present, carriage prepaid, for 22 subscribers at 
$1.50 each: OR, supply it for the price. 


No. 9. — ‘‘ Peep 
O'Day" Clock. —Price 
$2.70..—A Very Popu-= 
lar Premium. — No 
family should be without 
this little favorite. It is 
Nickel-plated, and has an 
Alarm. It runs 24 hours, 
and can be carried about 
the house without injury; 
it is wound and set at the ¥ 
back. Sent post-paid, as 
Premium, for 3 subscribers 
at $1.50 each; OR, we supply 
it, post-paid, for the price. 








These are Most Elegant Bibles for any Home. 
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These Watches are very Reliable and Excellent Time-Kee 
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No. 10.—‘‘ LaDuchesse”’ Clock.-—Price 
$16.—Handsome eight-day striker; case made of Marbeliz- 
ed Iron, with gilt ornaments, and surmounted by bronze 
figure. 19 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, required for 
this valuable Clock ; OR, we will supply it for the price, 
receiver to pay freight. A popniar Premium. 








Clock. — Price 
$5.00.—With glass front; requires only one winding. 1 


No. | 1.—Nickel-plated 


day strike. When the knob at the top is touched, the 
clock strikes the last hour; this is extremely useful at 
night. Hight Tinches. Will be presented to any one 
sending us 5 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR sent for the 


price. Expressage to be paid by the receiver. 
“Gumption” and Practice. 
No. 12.—A very little of Yankee ‘ gumption,” 


with a small amount of practice, often without it, will 
save many an hour, much worry, and a great many dol- 
lars in afew years. Tinware is now very largely used 
for many purposes. It is really only sheet-iron, covered 
with a thin coat of tin, and wherever the tin wears off, 
the iron quickly rusts. Pails, pans, indeed any tin arti- 
cle much used, will inevitably leak sooner or later. Itis 
easy to mend the holes if taken in hand as soon as they 
begin to leak, and thus save time, waiting, bother, and 
expense of sending articles off to town. A trifle of 
gumption, a few directions, a little practice, and a small 
assortment of tools, will enable any man, woman, or in- 
telligent child to do nine-tenths of all the soldering 
needed in a household. For $1.50 we send, post-paid, to 
the nearest or remotest Post Office in the United States 
or Territories, the— 


Mi 
This is a covered box, containing a Soldering Iron (with 
copper head, pointed and tinned), a Bar of Solder, and a 
Box of Soldering Salts; also printed directions for using 
them. Let every boy and girl learn tosolder. Extra 
solder is easily obtained by mail when needed.—We 
Present the above, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. This is a very popular Premium. 
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Four Health Preservers. 


Nearly every fit of illness is brought on or superin- 
duced by ‘catching cold,” and getting ‘‘ wet through” 
is the most certain means of arriving at this result. In- 
dia Rubber Clothing is the greatest preventive against 
dampness and chilliness, which are often the direct 
means of great pecuniary loss through waste of time and 
the doctor’s bill. 

No. {3.—Rubber Cap, with Cape.— 
Price $1.50.—This is a perfect protection for the head, 
neck,and shoulders 
in wet weather. A 
roof in front of the 
cup keeps off a 
great deal of rain 
from the face,while 
the opening is just 
large enough for 
seeing and breath- 
ing purposes. We 
can send a good 
Cap to any address 
in theUnited States 
by mail, post-paid, | 
for $1.50; OR, we will Present one, post-paid, for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each. Send your size in inches, 
hat dealers’ measure, or where the hat encircles the head. 


No. 14.—Rubber Sack Coat.—Price $6.00. 
—This Coat is desirably light, weighing only 16 to 20 
ounces, according to the size. It 
is strong, durable, and thoroughly 
water-proof. These coats are made 
in different lengths, so, in order- 
ing, it is necessary to state your 
full hight, weight, and size around 
the body just below the arms. We 
will send a coat in a neat rubber 
pouch (which is most convenient 
for keeping or carrying it in) to 
any P. O. in the United States, or 
Territories, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price; OR, we will Pre= 
sent it, post-paid, for 8 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. Double 
interest at 6 per cent makes this 
admirable article cost only 72 cents per year, or 1 cent 
for 5 days. This it will more than repay during a single 
storm. 


No. 15.—Rubber Leggins.—Price $2.00.— 
Severe colds are often caught in long grass after rain or 
a heavy dew. These leggins are the 
best means of protecting the legs from 
wet, as they are perfectly water-proof, 
and at the same time they are comfort- 
ably light, weighing only 5 or 6 ounces, 
according to the size required. We 
will send a pair, post-paid, for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supply 
them for the price, forwarding them, 
post-paid, to any address in the United 
States. In ordering, state whether 
large, small, or medium size is re- 
quired. 


No. 16.—Combined Rub- 
ber Outfit. — Price $9.00.—The 
; above-described Cap, Coat, and Leg- 
gins, together, form a most complete wet-weather cos- 
tume (with the addition of rubber overshoes which any 
man possesses), and we will furnish the ‘hree, as a Com- 
bination Premium for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, send them to any one address in the United States 
or Territories, post-paid, for $9.00. This is a parvicn- 
larly valuable premium, as any man who has caught cold 
and had doctors’ bills to pay realizes to his cost. The 
double interest on this complete suit is only 2 cents a 
week. Weight, 24% Ibs., medium size. 


No.1! 7.—Ladies’ Waterproof Circular. 
—Price $4.50.—Best quality waterproof, of superior man- 
ufacture, from the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co. Areliable and valuable 
article,“‘feather weight,”’—so light 
as to be conveniently carried in a 
lady’s pocket or hand-satchel. 
Waterproof Circulars are offered 
at $3.00, but these low-priced 
goods are dear in the end, pos- 
sessing defects which are not per- 
ceptible until after a few weeks’ 
wear. Those made by the Good- 
year Rubber Co. will prove to be 
durable, therefore really cheap. 
No lady who is likely to go out in 
wet weather should be without 
one. Accompanying it is a small rubber pouch, into 
which it fits, making a neat, compact parcel. We will 




















select such a cloak and send it, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States for $4.50; OR, Presemt one for 6 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid. Send your meas- 
ure, from neck to bottom of walking-dress, or name 
length desired, from neck down. These Circulars vary 
trom 50 to 60 inches in length. 


A Splendid Light. 


No. {8.—Good eyesight is of the utmost importance 
to every one. At least 90 per centof all the poor and de- 
fective eyesight, loss of sight, and early resort to specta- 
cles, comes from using poor lamps and candles. Not 
one in five hundred of all the lamps used, until recently, 
furnished a first-rate light. Flickering, however slight, 
is a constant strain upon the delicate organs of vision, 
and so is any frequent change in brilliancy. Ordinary 
lamps consume but part of the oil, a part escaping as 
invisible, unconsumed carbon, or lamp-black.—All of 
these defects are avoided 
in the “German Student 
Lamp,” as it is called. 
The double reservoir 
upon the right is ar- 
ranged to let out the oil 
just as fast as it is con- 
sumed, keeping it always 
at the same level near 
the wick, and produces a 
uniform flame, with no 
flickering. The Argand 
burner, with the tall 
chimney, having a con- 
tracted neck, gives a@ 
strong inside draft, which 
consumes all the oil, and 
gives out a very clear, 
fine light. This com- 
plete burning cf the oil, 
with plenty of air oxygen 
outside and in, makes 
the lamp economical, while the light is perfection. With 
these lamps, as now improved, we would not accept gas 
as a gift, except for some special purposes.— We can now 
supply the larger size complete, with white glass shade, 
chimney, etc, for $5 in polished brass, or for $6, finely 
nickel plated; OR, Present the former for 7, and 
the latter for 8 subscriptions to American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 each, carriage to be paid by recipient (25 cents 
extra for boxing, when to go by freight or express). 











Twenty Tools in One. 


No. 19.—‘ Take care of the pennies, and the dol- 
lars will take care of themselves,” is a trite saying, but 
it means a great deal. Saving time is money, and the 
minutes and quarter hours are equally important. A few 
simple tools, aiways at hand, are a wonderful time-saver 
in the field, about the house, on the road, anywhere and 
everywhere. Next to the ‘‘Multum-in-Parvo Knife” 





(No. 67), we rank the Pocket Tool Holder. The 
hollow handle, of strong wood, with a heavy metal 
screw shank, is about 6 inches long, and 144 inch diame- 
ter at the large end, and is easily carried in the pocket. 
The round cap unscrews, and packed within are some 20 
little steel tools, such as screw-driver, Chisels, gouges, 
brad-awls of various sizes, and other kinds of tools, 
each one of which will often come into active use. 
Any one desired is quickly taken out, inserted in the 
clamp end, when a turn of the metal shank holds it 
firmly for use. We send the whole to any State or Ter- 
ritory, post-paid, for $1; OR, we Present it, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 





No. 20.—Crumb Tray and Brush,.— 
Price $1.00.—Prettily painted, and very popular. Both 
gent, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price. 


? 
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Good Clocks, Good Lamps, and Good Rubber Clothing everybody should have. 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





No. 26. No. 21. 


No. 28. 


Table-Spoons, Tea-Spoons, and Forks. 


These goods are warranted to be of first quality, plated 
with full weight of pure silver on the. finest kind of 
spring-tempered Nickel Silver. They are the “A 1 
Standard Pate” of the Wilcox Silver Plate Company, 
and are twenty per cent heavier than the ordinary mar- 
ket standard. A perfectly reliable article, not beginning 
to “ wear off” after a few weeks’ use, but lasting for 
years, and almost as good and as serviceable as solid sil- 
ver would be. The design of the handles is a delicate 
flower pattern, combined with figures of the elegant and 
fashionable ‘ Eastlake” style. Any dinner table would 
be ornamented when furnished with this ware, than 
which nothing better could be found for the price. Each 
article is stamped on the back, ‘ Wilcox 
Silver Plate Company.”” The Forks are 
“medium size,”? which is the most con- 
venient for general use, serving equally well 
for meat, fish, or dessert. 


No. 21 .—We will send 1 dozen Table- 
Spoons, (see engraving,) post-paid, for 10 
subscriptions at $1.50 each. No. 22.—One 
dozen Tea-Spoons, post-paid, for § sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. No. 23.—1 dozen 
Forks, post-paid, for 10 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, will supply the Table- 
Spoons for $9.50; the Tea=Spoons for 
$4.75; the Forks for $9.50, post-paid. 


No. 24.— Pie-Knife.—Price $3.50. 
—This knife can also be used for ice-cream, 
jelly, and many other dishes, in serving 
which neither a knife nora spoon will answer 
the purpose exactly. Like the preceding 
articles, it is of the finest quality silver plate, 
and perfectly reliable. The shape is a re- 
markably graceful one, and particularly convenient for 
the purpose. Both the blade and handle of the knife 
are ornamented with elaborate and intricate patterns. 
Presented, post-paid, to any one sending us 4 new 
subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, we will supply it, post- 
paid, for the price. 

No. 25.—Sugar-Shell.—Price %5 cents.—This 
little sngar-spoon 18 a remarkably eiegant looking article, 
on account of the graceful form and artistic ornamenta- 
tion of both its fluted, shell-shape bow! and its slender 











handle. A prettier present for a lady friend could hardly 
be found for the price. We will send it, post-paid, for 1 
new subscription at $1.50; OR, supply it for the price. 


No. 26.—Plated Dinner Knives.—! doz- 
en.—Price $5.50.—Silver knives, besides being far less 
trouble to keep clean thin steel ones, which have 
to be “rubbed *’ after every meal, are more economical 
and certainly much more ornamental to the table. Those 
we offer are guaranteed to be triple plated on steel, and 
will prove to be perfectly reliable, strong, 1nd durable. 
They have the pointed, ‘‘ Windsor” hand! :s, a new and 
fashionable shape, and are of the medium size, which is 
the most convenient for general use, as they can, when 





No. 22. No. 24. No. 25. 


of this size, be used indiscriminately for meat or des- 
sert. Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, will be supplied for the price. Post-paid in each case. 


No. 27.—Child’s Set.—Price $3.50.—A very 
valuable and always acceptable christening or birth-day 
present for anybody’s child. The set consists of Knife, 
Fork, and Spoon, of suitable size, and very graceful 
shape. The design is remarkably delicate and pretty, 


' 


and cannot fail to please any one who has arrived at an 
age capable of appreciating the beautiful. For conven- 
ience and security. this knife, fork and spoon (which are 
of the best material, and intended for use,) are fitted into 
a very neat case of black morocco, with brass finish and 
pink satin lining. with a separate support for each arti- 
cle, so that they cannot shake abont and get scratched. 
A most complete and desirable sct. Sent, post-paid, for 
4 new subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, eupplied for the 


price, postage prepaid. 











No. 28.—Spoon Holder.—Price $7.75.—The 
elegant and artistic pattern of this Spoon Holder is por- 
trayed in the engraving, which, however, gives only a 
faint idea of the fine effect produced. The article should 
be seen to be appreciated. It is of quadruple plate on 
hard,white metal, exquisitely chased in beautiful designs, 
gilt inside, and furnished with a pair of handles for both 
convenience and ornament.. This Spoon Holder will be 
Presented for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, sent 
for the price. Expressage to be paid by the receiver, 





No. 29.—Flower Vase. —Price $4.50.—This is 
gold-plated, with the exquisite ‘ Niello” finish. This 
little vase is of particularly dainty and novel design. 
The engraving shows the artistic shape, and the tiny 
swans, with outspread wings, which form the feet of the 
vase. The figures on the sides are of silver, a bird pat- 
tern on one side, and flowers in a group on the other. 
This vase is five inches high, and appropriate for holding 
a fresh rose, with a spray of smilax or fern; but, even 
when empty, forms an clegant ornament in itself, than 
which nothing could be prettier for a present. We give 
this vase for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, we will 
supply it forthe price. Carriage prepaid. 





No. 30.—Fruit-Stand.—Price $9.00.—A re- 
markably showy and handsome article, and when filled 
with fruit, a really magnificent centre-piece for a 
table. It stancs more than twelve inches high, and 
is made of best quality quadruple plate, on hard, 
white metal. The handle is of very novel design, 
and the decorations extremely rich and elegant-looking. 
This superb article will be presented for 9 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, will be supplicd for the price. 
Expressage to be paid by the receiver. 
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This Silver-Plated Ware is from the Very Latest Designs and Patterns. 
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No. 31.—Caster.—Price $10.00.—This Caster 
produces a very guvod effect, and makes quite an im- 
posing and handsome centre-piece for the dinner table. 
It is eighteen inches high, with a very graceful stem, a 
handle of unique design, and is elegantly chased in #s- 
thetic patterns. It contains six cut-glass cruets, for hold- 
ing vinegar, oil, sauce, red pepper, black pepper, and 
mustard ; the three last named cruets are farnished with 
screw tops in quadruple silver plate, and each of the six 
is ornamented with a dainty wreath of flowers encircling 
the widest part of the bottle. This caster will last many 
years, and always be convenient as well as ornamental 
on the dinner table. Presented for 10 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Re- 
ceiver to pay expressage in either case. 





No. 32.—Breakfast Caster.—Price $6.00.— 
The preceding Caster being almost too large and incon- 
. venient for an informal meal like breakfast, we offer a 
smaller one for morning use. It is a very appropriate 
and elegant article, standing about twelve inches high, 
and beautifully chased in the newest designs. The pat- 
tern of the handle is particularly novel and unusually 
artistic. The Caster contains four cut-glass cruets, which 
number is ample for the breakfast table, and they are 
decorated with wreaths of wild flowers and furnished 
with silver tops or cut-glass stoppers. The quality and 
manufacture of this Caster are the same as those of the 
preceding. Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, sent for the price. Receiver to pay express- 
age. 


No. 33.—Iced-Water Pitcher.—Price $16. 
—An exceedingly handsome and durable pitcher for iced 
water; full size, standing nearly fourteen inches high. 
Very heavily chased, and oramented with flowers and va- 
rious figures too numerous to mention particularly here. 
The lining is white porcelain, the most desirable lining 
for an iced-water pitcher, as it is easy to keep per- 
fectly clean, and is for that reason the most wholesome 
that can be used for the purpose. A metal lining is very 
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apt to rust after long use, and the water, by working its 
way underneath the lining, becomes stagnant there, and 
impure, in which state it cannot but be injurious, and 
affects all the fresh water put into the pitcher. This 
result is avoided by having a porcelain lining, which 
can be renewed when necessary, when the pitcher will 
be rendered as good as new. This valuable article will 
be Presented for 16 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
will be sent forthe price. Receiver to pay expressage, 








No. 34.— Pickle Jar.—Price $4.25.—A very 
useful and ornamental article. It combines four pieces 
in one. A graceful stand nearly twelve inches high, 
made of best quadruple plate on hard white metal, 
beautifully decorated in delicate tracery ; a cut-glass jar 
(which can be taken out to be washed and filled), orna- 
mented with flower-pattern, and having a dome-shaped 
silver-plated cover, with groups of roses and leaves in 
‘“‘alto-relievo” on each side; a pair of slender tongs, 
terminating in two female hands. These tongs are 
pendant from a hook at the top of the handle when 
not in use, and add very much to the graceful effect of 
the whole. Although a pickle jar is not always a neces- 
sity on a dinner-table, this one cannot fail to be a thing 
of beauty and convenience. Presented for 5 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Ex- 
pressage to be paid by receiver. 


No. 35.—Card-Receiver.—Price $7.50. — 
Nothing is more elegant and refined-looking in a re- 
ception-room than a gold or silver card-basket on the 
centre-table. Itis new every time it is cleaned, and pre- 
sents a richness and delicacy of appearance for which no 
article of other material can be a satisfactory substitute. 
The card-receiver we offer is singularly graceful, and of 
the most exquisite workmanship and design, consisting 
of triangular sections of alternate plain and open work, 
with beautifully-shaped stem and handle, ornamented 
in flower pattern. Presented for 8 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. The cost of 
carriage to be paid by the receiver. 





No. 36.—Butter Dish.—Price $5.00.—One 
great feature of this butter-dish is that it can very easily 
be cleaned, being, for the most part, of smooth, even 
workmanship. House-keepers will appreciate this advan- 
tage in an article which, because constantly handled, re- 
quires more polishing than other table furniture. Al- 
though tastefully and prettily decorated, the design is not 
one which affords awkward lurking-places for the whiten- 
ing used in cleaning. The cover is large and dome- 
shaped, to admit of ice underneath. It has an ice 
drainer and a pair of rests for the butter-knife when not 


inuse. This last is particularly desirable, preventing 


| many an embarrassing and annoying accident, and saving 











the clean damask from many a grease spot. Presented 
for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, will be sent for 
the price. Receiver to pay expressage ir either case. 





No. 37.—Fruit or Salad Bowl.—Price 
$17.00.—This handsome dish can be used for holding 
fruit, salad, ice-cream, jelly, and a great variety of des- 


serts, according to circumstances. It is of remarkably 
fine appearance and workmanship, being in part scallop- 
shell shape, with a tiny landscape medallion in the bot- 
tom. It is very elaborately ornamented in various pat- 
terns, and measures fully 12x8 inches, standing about six 
inches high. A superb ornament and a very convenient 
bowl for any table. This will be Presented for 17 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. 
Receiver to pay expressage in either case. 
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No. 38.—Chased Syrup Jug.—Price $5.50. 
—To suppose that “any” jug will do for holding syrup 
or molasses, is a great mistake. An article for this pur- 
pose, besides having a cover, should be furnished with 
the interior arrangement for preventing the thick liquid 
from hardening after each pouring. Such a jug is the 
one we Offer, the spout seen in the engraving being 
merely for effect, not capable of being used. This Jug is 
nearly eight inches high, of a very graceful shape and 
elegant ornamentation. Presented for 6 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Ex- 
pressage to be paid by the receiver. 





No. 39.—Silver and Cilt Drinking Cup. 
—Price $4.00.—This Cup would make a lovely present for 
achild. It is of “Niello” finish, with gilt lining, and 
prettily decorated with tiny ‘ Marguerites,” or fleld-dai- 
sies. The handle isa twisted serpent of delicate work- 
manship, and on the front of the cup is an open space, 
where the owner's: name is to be engraved among the 
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Everything upon this page is made from very Latest Patterns. 
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free, for the price. 


daisies. This beautiful cup will be Presented, post- 
paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent, post 
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into a neat metal case. 
cup for carrying in the pocket. Will be Presented, 
post-paid, for Lsubscriber at $1.50; OR, mailed, post-paid, 
for the price. 
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No. 40.—Napkin Ring.—Price $1.50.—Suita- 


ble for a present. A very pretty and novel design, 





which cannot fail to delight the receiver. A fat little 
Cupid, seated in graceful attitude and playing with a 
bird, supports the ring, which is tastefully ornamented. 
This article is manufactured uf quadruple plate, on hard, 
white metal. Presented, post-paid, for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 cach; OR, sent, post-paid, for the price. 

No. 41.—Napkin Ring.—Price $1.50.—A very 
unique design fora Napkin Ring, being a cat’s head and 
limbs with the ring for the body. Puss has a thoughtful 
look in her hazel glass eyes—perhaps because of the bird 
pattern which encircles the ring! Best quality quad- 
ruple plate. Given, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 42.—Napkin Ring.—Price $1.50.—The 





those of a wise-looking pug-dog, and the pattern round 
the ring is a wreath of flowers. Given, post-paid, for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, post-paid, for 
the price. (Nos. 41 and 42 make a pretty pair of pets.) 





No. 43.—Pepper Bottle.—Price $2.00.—A 
charming, life-like representation of a funny, knowing 
little pug dog. It is entirely of frosted silver, and will 
never fail to receive admiring attention from every one. 
The pepper is shaken out through the tiny holes in the 
top of the dog’s head. Will be presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions, post-paid, at $1.50 each; OR, sent on receipt of 
price, post-paid. 


No. 44.—Salt-Bottle.—Price 90 cents.—The 
old-fashioned “ salt-cellars”’ are entirely out of use, be- 


same design as above except that the head and limbs are # 





No. 46.—Nickel Plated Nut-picks and 
Cracker.—Price $2.25.—Half a dozen Nut-picks and 
a Nut-cracker, made entirely of steel, heavily Nickel- 
plated and handsomely chased. Substantially made, and 
fitted into a handsome case. Sent post-paid for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. 

















No. 47.—The Gem Organetta.—Price 
$5.00.—Although originally intended for children, the 
Organetta is capable of entertaining grown persons also 


for hours at a time. It is certainly a most desirable 
musical instrument, playing a number of airs in the 
sweetest tones, by the mere turning of a handle. Persons 
knowing nothing of music as an art, even young children 
unable to walk alone can, with the Organetta, give a 
musical entertainment without making a single false 
note, while a room full of people can dance or sing to the 
strains. This wonderful instrument is composed in part 
of a set of reeds, and three strong beliows; the musical 
notes being contained on strips of perforated paper, 
which are drawn along by means of the crank, the bel- 
lows operating at the same time, and the sound escapes 
from the reeds through the openings in the paper. The 
Organetta is of foreign workmanship, and not likely to 
get out of order. Three popular tunes accompany each 
instrument. The Organetta is very ornamental, being 
made of polished wood in two colors, prettily decorated. 
Every family wants one, and can easily secure this most 
elegant musical novelty. and three pieces cf music, by 
sending § subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, we will send 
one for the price. Carriage in either case to be paid 
by the receiver. 


No. 48.—Accordeon.—Price $5.00.—This is 
a very popular and beautiful’ instrument, of superior 
workmanship and fine appeafance. It contains a double 





ing objectionable because affording their contents no 
protection against dust or moisture, besides allowing the 
salt to spill over at every helping. Bottles are now al- 
most universally employed as substitutes, and are in 
every particular more desirable. The one we offer is 
three inches high, the most convenient size, has a per- 
forated top of silver, and a “‘shaker”’ inside to prevent 
the salt from forming into lumps. A very pretty and 
useful article. Presented, post-paid, for 1 new sub- 
scriber at $1.50; OR, will be sent post-paid for the price. 


No. 45.—Telescopic Coblet.—Price 50cts. 
—A Nickel-plated Goblet, about four inches high; col- 
lapses to one-fourth its hight when not in use, and fits 




















A very convenient and durable 


No. 49.—Concertina.—Price $3.50.—A musi- 
cal instrument of new design and 
fine quality. With this concer- 
tina the practiced player can en- 
tertain himself and any number @ 
of other persons. It is very & 
elaborately ornamented, as can 
be seen in the engraving. It 
will amply repay any one for 
the trouble of getting up a club 
to procure it, as we present 
it, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, we will 
supply it, post-paid, for the price. 
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No. 50.—German Harmonica. — Price 
$1.50.—Contains forty-eight notes and tremolo. It is 
manufactured of finely-polished black wood, nickel- 
plated. It will prove to be an entirely satisfactory 
article, and can be obtained, post-paid, by any one send- 
ing us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, we will supply 
it, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 51.—CGuitar.—Price $6.00.—A very hand- 











| 
bellows, two sets of excellent reeds, and a key cover. | 
Moreover, the corners are well protected by metal bands, | 
We will send this valuable instrument for 7 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supply it for the price. Expressage to 
be paid by the receiver in either case. 





some instrument, which will be useful to those who wish 
to begin its study, yet quite elegant enough to delight an 
accomplished musician. It is, besides, an ornamental 
article in a drawing-room when decorated with bows of 
bright-colored ribbon, and hung against the wall, or on 
the side of an etagére. It is much easier to learn to play 
on the guitar than on the piano, and this instrument pro- 





duces beautiful accompaniments for songs. Furnished 
for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price. The receiver to pay the expressage in either case, 


No. 52.—Box of Oil Colors.—Price $5.00.— 
A box of extra fine Colors, includes everything neces- 
sary for painting in oil. Brushes, palette, full set of 
colors, varnishes, stump, palette knife, saucers, all con- 
tained in a japanned metal box, ready for use. This 
makes a very elegant present to any lady, and is one that 
is sure to be appreciated. Given for % subscribers at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to pay 
carriage in cither case. 


No. 53.—‘‘ Murillo”? Moist Color Box. 
—Price $1.25.—This fine Box of Colors, has proved so 
popular a Premium that we offer it again this year. It 
contains sixteen pans of superior moist colors and 
tubes of Chinese white and sepia,and four brushes. Full 
directions in each box, size 4x8, with folding cover. 
Two subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this post- 
paid; OR, we will send it, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


No. 54.—‘‘542”’ Box of Water Colors. 
—Price 75 cents.—A superior Box of Paints, containing 
sixteen cakes of the best imported water colors, paint 
saucers, copies for painting, two camel-hair brushes, &c., 
all nicely fitted into a neat wooden box, 6x8 inches. 
Presented post-paid for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, we send it, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 





Every Home 
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should have a Musical Instrument of Some Kind. 
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No. 55.—Tourist’s Telescope. — Price 
$16.00.—A most important part of the outfit of one who 
travels for pleasure and instruction is a good telescope. 
This greatly extends his field of vision and allows him 
to distinctly see distant objects without the trouble of 
going to them, and one who would make the most of his 
opportunities in travel, brings it into frequent use. With 
a proper case and shoulder straps, a very powerful tele- 
scope may be carried in mountain climbing, and other 
excursions on foot, with great ease. The telescope here 
offered is provided with sun-shade, and is a very power- 
ful instrument. Presented for 16 subscribers at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Sent prepaid in 
either case. 





No. 56.—A Field or Marine Class.— 
Price $16.00.—A Field or Marine Glass is really a large 
and powerful opera glass, intended for greater distances. 
For viewing not very distant scenery it is very conveni- 
ent, as it takes in a wide field, and also allows of 
the use of both eyes. The glass here offered is by one 
of the best makers, has the body covered with morocco, 
black japanned slides, is provided with sun-shades 
(shown extended on the left hand glass), and packs in a 
neat case, with shoulder strap. Aside from their great 
utility in travelling, we knew of one employing many 
hands about his place, who, by means of a glass of this 
kind, is able, from his upper windows, to see how each 
man keeps at his work. We will present one of these 
elegant glasses, post-paid, to any one who will forward 
us 1'7 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supply it for the 
price, post-paid. 


No. 57. An “‘Achromatic”’ Telescope. 
Price $3.75.—The term achromatic is applied to tele- 
scopes in which the glasses are so combined as to do 
away with the colors that mar the view, when seen with 
acommon glass. The instrument here offered has a 





brass body covered with morocco. When extended it 
measures 1614 inches, and will distinctly show an ordi- 
nary house ata distance of 8 to 10 miles. Sent, post- 
paid, for & subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


Nos. 58 and 59.—Opera Classes.— 
These instruments are useful to an extent far beyond 
that implied by the name. They are really short- 
range telescopes, so arranged in pairs as to allow the 
use of both eyes, For all large assemblies, concerts, 


a 








etc., whether to see the speakers or singers more dis- 
tinctly, or to get a better view of the audience, they are 
now so generally employed that one who uses them is 
not regarded as doing anything unusual or peculiar. To 





ma«e out the details of cathedrals and other lofty build- 
ings, within and without, to get a better view of pictures 
in galleries, and for many other purposes, they afford 
much pleasure. No. 58 is of either white or Oriental 
Pearl, specially for ladies. Given, post-paid, for 17 
subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for $16.00, post- 
paid. No. 59 is covered with black morocco, has ja- 





panned tops, branches, and slides, has a seventeen-line 
object lens, and is put up in a neat leather case for 
carrying inthe pocket. Thisis of excellent make, and 
we will supply it, post-paid, for $6.00 ; OR, present it, 
post-paid, for '7 subscriptions at $1.50 each.. 





No. 60.—Pocket Compass with Brass 
Case.—Price $2.50.—One in travelling or in a strange 
place, is very apt to lose his bearings and become con- 
fused, as to the cardinal points, A reliable pocket com- 
pass, is the most useful part of a traveller's outfit, and 
convenient to have at all times. ‘The one here offered, is 


mounted in a neat brass case, with cover, and provided 
with a stop to lift the needle from the point when not in 
use. Sent, post-paid, for 8 new subscriber at $1.50; OR, 
sent, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 61.—Craphoscope and Stereo- 
scope Combined.—Price $6.00.—The enjoyment 
of a good photograph, whether of a landscape or any 
other view, is vastly enhanced by enlarging it by the 
use of a proper magnifier. Glasses made especially for 
examining such pictures are called Graphoscopes, a very 











convenient form of which is shown in the engraving. It 
has, besides, glasses for viewing stereoscopic pictures, 





Will be Presented to any one who will send us 8 
subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, will be supplied for the 
price. Receiver to pay expressage. 


No. 62 and No. 63.—Two Very Useful 
Classes.—Very Popular Premiums.—The 
Reading Glass is very valu- 
able to persons having weak 
eyes. It may be used in 
(62.—Reading Glass.) —_Jooking at pictures,as it mag- 
nifies slightly, and is made with a handle, and it will not 
weary the eyes. A moreconvenient form is made for car- 
rying in the pocket. This is of higher magnifying power 
than the preceding, and has a neat hard rubber case at- 





(63.—Magnifying Glass.—Engraving less than half size., 


tached. Either of these Glasses is strong enough to 
examine insects, flowers, etc., or to be used as a sun 
glass to produce fire. No. 62 sent for $1.50 (diameter of 
lens 3% in). No. 63 for $1.20 (diameter 1% in.). We 
will Present either one, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each. 





No. 64.—Simple Microscope and 
Magnifier.—Price 80 cts.—A glass of this kind isa 
great aid in detecting counterfeit or altered bank notes, in 
examining clover, grass, and other seeds, and for various 
other purposes. To thoge not accustomed to the use of 
such a glass, the legs are a great convenience, as they 
determine the proper focus at once. Given, post-paid, 
for 1 new subscriber at $1.50; OR, sent, post-paid, for 
the price. 


I) 


No.65.—Thermometer.—Price $1.50.—One 
needs at least. two thermometers, to properly compare 
the temperature of the dwelling with that out-of-doors. 
It would aid proper managing of the fires, if every oc- 
cupied room were provided with a thermometer. Suffici- 
ently accurate instruments are now offered at low enough 
rates to allow of their general use. The one here figured 
is mounted upon a handsome back of polished wood, 
with bevelled edges and ornamental border. Sent, post- 
paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 
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A Remarkable Instrument—Of Great Value to All; 
Brought within the reach of almost Everybody—Costs scarcely one-fifth of former less Valuable Instru- 
ments—Reveals all around us a. World of Objects far more numerous and even more interesting and 
beautiful than all we can see with our natural eyes—Useful in Many Ways—a Perpetual source of 
Pleasure and Instruction to YOUNG and OLD—lIt should be at once placed in every Public and 
Private SCHOOL not already supplied, and in Every FAMILY— Valuable to Physicians, etc., etc. 
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EIST EYES IS oe PPP PEA 


Fig 2.—zYE-PrEce. 


68: —The New American Agriculturist 
Compound MICROSCOPE. 


With a Compound Microscope we have actually seen 
and measured living, moving animals, so small that 
10,600,000,000 would only fill a box one inch in diameter— 
that is, seven times as many of them as there are of 
people in the world !—We have a bit of swine’s flesh 
barely visible 1o the unaided eye, which, under the 
Microscope, is plainly seen to contain seven separate 
nests of Trichines that 
look like so many mon- 
strous serpents.—The un- 
seen world all around us is 
full of such wonders. The 
Microscope opens up this 
world to our eyes! The 
greater the power of the 
Instrument, the greater is 
the extent of the world 
thus revealed. 

For the special benefit 
of the readers of the Amer- 


ican Agriculturist, the Edi- 





Fig.4. icroscope condensed 
in Walnut Case Peek 
Inches), phe Keeping. Oe after years of thought 
for carrying 

Seleniteiiesd on this subject, and many 
experiments, succeeded in having ap excellent Compound 
Microscope of quite large power, constructed by automatic 
machinery, which makes the parts far more perfectly, and 





Partial Description.—(A full De- 
scription, also Prof. Phinn’s ‘** Book on 
the Microscope” go with each Instru- 
ment )—: A, Heavy jet-black 1non Foor. 
—B, Two iron PILLaks, with trunions 
between, allowing the instrument to turn 
to any angle from perpendicular to hor- 
izontal.—D, Hard-rubber sTaGx, with 
spring CLaMpPs, which are easily adjusted 
to thick or thin plates, 
or quickly removed—K, 
Revolving DIAPHRAGM, 
with different sized ap- 
ertures to graduate a- 
mount of light admit- 
ted.—F, F, concave 
MIBEOR, throwing light 
up frem below through 
transparent objects ; or 
turned above to throw 
light upon 
opaque ob- 
jects. — G, 
The Bopy, 
nickel - plat- 
ed, which is 
moved upor 
down with 
great delicacy of adjustment of focus, by the RACK and PINION, moved 
by the MILLED HEADs (one seen at H).—I, Two OBJECT 
GLASSES, used separately or together, according to power de- 
sired. These, the most important part of any Microscope. are 
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Fig. ‘-aaies. LUCIDA IN USE. 


of very superior quality.—L, is a nickel-plated 
DRAW-TUBE, 8% inches long, adding materially 
to the length of the body when higher magnify- 
ing power is desired.—K_ (shown in section at 
the left, in fig. 2),isa very complete EYE-PIECE, 
having all the parts of the most costly Micro- 
scope, Viz., FIELD glass, Qs DIAPHRAGM of 
black metal, P; EyE-cLass, O.—All parts of 
the eye-piece are mounted in frames with re- 
movable screws. — Fig. 3.— The Camera 
Lucida is a new and most valuable appliance 
for throwing the imege of any object, magnified 
to any desired size, upon paper in a way to be 
easily sketched with a pencil by any person, 
or bya child, if old enough to trace lines and 
marks with a pencil.—{@™ With this, one can 
make a complete picture, 8 or 4 inches across, 
of the foot of a fly, the parts of a plant, and of 
many other things 80 small as to be almost 
invisible to the unaided eye. 





at far less cost than the former slow hand- 
work.—It has also combined with it a new, 
simple Camera Lucida, which enables 
even a child tosketch upon paper large per- 
manent pictures of objects so small as not to 
be visible to the naked eye-—such as the dust 
on a moth or butterfly shows like feathers or 
scales, 8 or 4 inches across, and in infinite variety of 
form, shape, and coloring; the foot of a fly, flea, etc. ; 
the tiny and nearly or quite imperceptible insects that 
destroy our plants and clothing, or produce diseases in 
our plants and animals; the pollen of flowers, etc.—It 
enables farmers, gardeners, and fruit growers to examine 
and recognize insects, foul seeds, fungi, etc., etc. It is 
useful to all physicians. Every family will find it in- 
tensely interesting, and no School, Public or Private, 
should be without one. (See offer below.)——This new 
Instrument has the unqualified praise of distinguished 
Scientific Men, many of whom use it for all investiga- 
tions, except those of certain specialties. Yet it is so 
simplified that, with the explanations and book that go 
with each, common people, even children, can use it 
with great Pleasure and Profit. 


Price $15 (or $10 to American Agriculturist sub- 
scribers, for whom it was specially designed).— This 
price includes the Camera Lucida, the Walnut Case (fig. 
4) packed in an exterior box, so that it will go safely 
anywhere by express; also a free copy of Prof. Phinn’s 
Book on the Microscope, some glasses, etc.—Carriage 
paid by recipients. 


The whole will also be Presented to any one fur- 
nishing 10 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 a year each. (2 The Teachers or Pupils in 
every school not already supplied should at once make 
up a subscription club, and secure this Microscope for 








the benefit of all. Plenty of people would take the paper 
for their own use, when by so doing they would help go 
valuable an enterprise. 

N. B.—Any one desiring the above Microscope for imme- 
diale use, or as a present, can forward $10 and receive it, 
and deduct the $10 from the subscription money af he after- 
wards makes up a@ Premium Club for it, as above Offered. 





The Pocket Knife to Have. 


No. 67 .—No other single thing, in so smal! a com- 
pass, have we ever owned, that has been so handy and 
usefui in many ways, as a two-ounce Pocket Knife, well 
called MULTUM-IN-Parvo, for it comprises “ much in lit- 
tle” space and weight. —There are plenty of heavy, 
bungling combination knives, somewhat like it, but ours 
is the real multum-in-parvo. After standing by us over 
15 years, until the blades were worn to a skeleton, ours 
disappeared last haying time. But though cherished as 
an old, useful friend, its loss is a gain, for we have now 
a better, improved one, After vainly sending to London 
for duplicates for our readers, our Yankee friends get 
them up for us, and, as usual, beat the foreign makers in 
style and finish, in the saw, gimlet, etc. The small 
engraving shows it closed up (as closely as any other 
knife), 3 inches long, with ivory sides. Presto! and out 
comes almost any tool you want, ora lot of them (see 
larger cut), While closed, an excellent, effective Screw- 
driver in the end is always at hand, for any screw up to 
an inch long or more. The broad back of the hook sup- 
plies a convenient small Hammer. Out of the end we 
take a steel Pointer, nearly two inches long, serving asa 
slim brad-awl, etc.; also a fine pair of Tweezers, for ex- 
tracting slivers, stray hairs in the face, and for picking 
up and holding many small objects.—We can succes- 
sively open out, as needed, a large Knife Blade and a Pen- 
knife ; a Saw, with double row of teeth, that readily cuts 
off sticks, limbs, or boards up to an inch thick; a Gim- 
let, ‘*as good as they make them"; a three-cornered, 





pointed steel Punch, or Rimmer, always handy to make 
and enlarge holes in harness, in wood (ours has often 
helped mend a broken line, tug, or other leather, in the 
field oron the road, with the aid of a strong twine or 
string, which every one should always carry about him). 
—The Cork-screw often comes handy for ink or other 
bottles, medicines, etc.—is especially useful to those who 
(foolishly) use up the vast amount of patent medicines 
now sold.—The Hook, which folds closely over the small- 
er tools (and making a 
sort of Nut-cracker, with 
the hollowed-out handle), 
is as convenient as the 
little end of an elephant’s 

EMIFE CLOSED, trunk. It is strong, pries 
open a door, and a score of other things, lifts a pot, ket- 
tle, or stove lid, or opens a stove-door, pulls on shoes 
and boots, and is especially good for cleaning sand and 
gravel out of a horse’s hoof. The Knife is, in fact,a 
POCKET FULL OF TOOLS.—25 per cent on its cost 
for interest and wear, is less than 2 cents a week; it is 
often worth ten times that ina single emergency. We 
mail one, post-paid, anywhere in the United States for 
$4; OR, Present one, post-paid, for 5 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, 








No. 68.—Pruning Knife.—Price $1.00.—A 
very good, strong knife for pruning, made of reliable 
materials. This will be sent, post-paid, for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, we will supply it for the price, 
post-paid. 
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We have sent this Compound Microscope as a Premium all over the World by the Hundred. 
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Pocket - Knives.—Price $1.00 to $2.00.—No. 
69 is made of the very best steel, with a strong and nice- 
looking handle, and of a size convenient for carrying in 
the ;-ocket. 


No. 70 isa splendid ($1.00) four-bladed knife, with 
stag-horn handle. Either one of these knives will be 
sent, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each. 


No. 71! ($1.00) is a much larger knife, for either 
farmers or boys. It has two blades (large and small), 
anda stag-horn handle. This will be given for 2 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 cach, post-paid. 

No. 72.—Price $2.00.—This is an elegant knife, with 
pearl handle and four blades ; a beautiful present for any 
one. Sent, post-paid, for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each. 

No. 73.—Price $2.00.—A very pretty knife fora lady; 
pearl handie and four blades, made of the best steel. 
Sent, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each. Any 
of these knives we will supply, post-paid, for the price. 





No. 74.—Butcher’s Knife and Steel.— 
Price $2.00.—These are made of the finest material, 
strong and durable—intended for use. Knife is 8 inches 
long, and steel 10 inches. The two will be sent, post- 
paid, for 3 subscription’, at $1.50 each; OR, we will supply 
them for the price, post-paid. These articles are worth 
buying or working for, as they are thoroughly reliable in 
every respect, 


No. 75.—“‘ Solid Handle’”’ Knives and 
Forks.—Six of each.—Price $3.50.—This ware is re- 
markable for its durability and firmness, and is war- 
ranted to be affected by neither heat nor cold, however 
great. At the same time, it is not in the least clumsy or 
ill-looking, but strongly resembles nickel-plate. This 
patent consists in casting a hard metal around a wooden 
core. These six knives and six forks (of medium size), 
will be presented, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 76.—French Cook’s Set.—Price $4.50. 
—These handles, being made of celluloid, do not crack 





when put into hot water. The knife blade is ten inches 
long; a strong and durable set. Given for 6 subscribers 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to 
pay expressage, which is not large. 


No. 77.—Bread Knife.—Price $1.00.—An ex- 
ceedingly useful article, made of the best steel, very 
strong and lasting; has the word ‘“‘ Bread” engraved on 
the blade. Will be semt, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 78.—Table Knives and Forks.— 
Price $10.00.—Medium size, very best quality steel 
knives and forks; one dozen of each, with hard rubber 
handles; an acceptable present to any one at any time. 
These will be presented, post-paid, for 12 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each; OR, sent for the price, post-paid. 


No. 79.—Pair of Shears.—Price $1.00.—A 
superior article, which would bea very acceptable pres- 
ent to any lady. The blades are eight inches long. 
Sent, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. A really serviceable 
article, indispensable in the household. 


No. 80.—Buttonhole Scissors.—Price 75 
cents.—These scissors have a patent screw gauge, and 
are made of the very best material; an article which 
the ladies of the family will appreciate. Given to any 
present subscriber sending us Inew subscriber at $1.50, 
post-paid ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 













oll Saw.—Price $3.00. 
The Prize Holly. 

When scroil or *‘ jig’ saws were first introduced, they 
were rather rude machines, and their performance far 
from satisfactory. They were at once in such demand 
that improvements were rapidly made in them, and in 
the Holly we have one of the most perfect. In select- 
ing a Scroll, Saw for a Premium, we decided upon this, 
as it will doall that can be done by any such saw, and 
the excellence of its finish and ease of working, make 
it superior to most others. The great number of useful 
and ornamental articles that may be made by the aid of 
a scroll saw, make it most desirable in a family of young 
people, as both boys and girls can find pleasing occu- 
pation in working with it. 

PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Those who are troubled to know what to give their 
friends as holiday presents, may be sure that some article 
which they have made themselves will be vastly more 
acceptable and more highly valued than a much more 
costly present that has been purchased. The Scroll Saw 
allows one to make a great variety of pleasing articles in 
woods of various kinds, tortoise shell, horn, ete. This 
saw has an improved Clamp for firmly holding the 
blades ; a Tilting Table, an Emery Whee!, and a holder 
for drills, making it very complete. Its weight is only 
thirty pounds, and its simplicity is such that it may be 
readily set up. 

DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY. 

Hight of machine, 30 inches; width, 18 inches; di 
ameter of Balance Wheel, 12 inches ; weight 7 pounds. 
Saw swings 20 inches in the clear; stroke, 1% inch. 
Lathe-bed Ways ground and polished. Given for 4 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, sent on receipt of the 
price. Receiver to pay the freight. 








No. 83.— The Planet Jr. Garden 
Implements.—Price $14.00.—A Seed Sower not 
only saves seed by distributing it more regularly than is 
possible in hand sowing, but saves a great deal of back- 
aching work. It must be a small garden in which it will 
not pay to use a seed sower, and in market-gardens it is 
indispensable. THE PLANET JR., while an efficient 
implement in sowing the seeds, is readily converted into 
a cultivator for weeding and dressing the plants after 
they are up. Indeed, instead of a cultivator, it would be 
more proper to say, several cultivators, each suited to 

















No. 82.—Combined Lathe and Scroll 
Saw.—Price $8.00. 


The Demas Prize. 

There are many things in ornamental work that can 
only be conveniently made in a Lathe, and an attachment 
to a Scroll Saw, by which small articles could be turned 
has long been desired. 

This combination has been happily effected in the 
Demas Prize Combined Lathe and Scroll Saw. The 
Scroll Saw is an excellent one, and, being mounted on the 
heavy frame required for the Lathe, it works with great 
steadiness. All of the working parts are well finished, 
and the following measurements show 


The Capacity of the Lathe and Saw. 


Hight from floor to top of Lathe Bed, 274 inches ; to 
Centres, 30 inches ; to top of Saw Table, 32 inches. 

Length of Lathe Bed, 24% inches; it will turn a piece 
16 inches long and 5 inches in diameter. 

oe aa of Balance Wheel, 14 inches; weight 11 
pounds, 

Stroke of Crank, 4 inches; size of Lathe Spindle, 7/,,. 

Short Rest, 4 inches long; Long Rest, 12 inches long. 

Stroke of Scroll Saw, 13% inches; it will ent 14 inch 
thick if necessary, but 1 inch practically, and swig 20 
inches in the clear. 

It has Tilting Table, which is ground and polished ; 
the ways to Lathe Bed are alsoground and pollebede ia 
fact, itis so finished that it will do just as fine work and 
just as satisfactory as any $50.00 Lathe and Saw. 

Chucks for holding Drills, etc., can be attached. 
Weight, 50 pounds, 

The use of the Lathe in combination with the Saw 
allows one to make a great variety of articles, which 
can only be produced by turning. An Emery Wheel, 
Drill, and Turning Tools accompany the combined 
machine. 

A CrrcuLar, or Buzz Saw, for rapid sawing in a 
etraight line may be attached to the Lathe, at a slight 
increase of cost. The saw is 33g inchesin diameters and 
will find many useful applications. 9 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this machine without the Buzz 
Saw attachment ; OR, for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
we willsend the machine and attachments complete ; 
OR, will supply either for the price, which is $8.00 and 
$9.50 Receiver to pay freight charges. 
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particular crops, or to different stages of the same crop. 
The superiority of a good hand cultivator over the com- 
mon hoe is as great as that of a seed drill over hand sow- 
ing, and it relieves gardening of much of its hard work. 
The various changes possible in the Planet Jr. imple- 
ment are in part shown in the engravings, but to learn 
the full capabilities of the implement, and how it may be 
adapted to some farm crops as well as those of the gar- 
den, the descriptive pamphlets published by the makers, 
should be consnited, We will supply the Planet Jr. for 
$14.00; OR. present it for 15 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, Freight to be paid by recipient, 
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Scroll Saws Continue to be most Popular Premiums. 
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Useful Tools for Everybody. 


A great deal of time, and no little patience is lost 
In 


selecting those suited to the use of farmers and our 


in the attempt to do a job with poor tools. 


subscribers generally, we have made it a point that they 
should be made of the best steel, as only such tools are 
durable and do the best work. 


No. 84.—The Champion Combina- 
tion Tool-Chest.—Price $4.00.—This small chest 
contains twenty-five different tools, quite as many as 
some persons can find use for. The various tools are 
readily fitted into aconvenient handle. Besides chisels, 
screw-drivers, gimlets, saw, and other carpenter’s tools, 
there is a strong blade for use in pruningtrees. No 
matter how efficient one may be in doing odd jobs, if, in 
addition to the time required for the work, he is obliged 
to hunt for the needed tools, too often left where they 
they were last used, the time expended makes the work 
cost more than if it were sent at once to a mechanic. 
Theconvenient box to hold the tools allows them to be 
kept together, and if they are placed in charge of one 
person, the needed article will be forthcoming at once. 
Will be sent for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, for 
the price, Carriage prepaid. Very popular. 


No.85.—Farmers’ and Housekeeper’s 
Tool Set.—Price $1.50.—This, made by the Clark 
Tool Company, contains nearly all the tools most 
likely to be required for daily use. It comprisesa 
Brace, Wrench, Screw-driver, Bits, Gimlets, and Nail- 
set, etc. All ofthe best material and of the most im- 
proved pattern. With these tools, neatly packed in a 
box, one is ready to repair the accidents that may 
happen to furniture in the house or to implements and 
machines upon the farm. Sent for 2 subscribers at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price. Carriage prepaid. 


No. 86.—The Criffin Hack Saws.—Price 
$1.50.—Many are not aware that iron and other metals 
may be more readily sawed than cut with a cold chisel, 
and make a neater job. To cut metals requires 
a saw of the finest steel, with teeth of peculiar 
shape ; these are furnished in the Griffin Hack Saws, 
which will be found very serviceable in making 
repairs to farm. machines, and necessary in the work 
shop. Each saw-frame is supplied with a dozen blades. 
Sent, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 87.—Wood’s Patent Corn Sheller. 
—Price $3.00.—Shelling corn by hand is slow and tire- 
some work, and one of the early labor-saving machines 
needed by a recent settler upon a new farm, is a corn 
sheller. Wood's device is as simpleas possible ; there 
is nothing to get ont of order, and it can only be broken 
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CCCLARK'S BEST QUALITY 
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SCREW DRIVERS: 


WITH PATENT HANDLE. 2 


by improper usage. It consists of a wheel, having 
upon the surface numerous short blunt teeth which 
remove the corn, a handle to turn it by, and a spring to 
adjust the wheel to ears of varying size. It is claimed 
that it will shell a bushel in four minutes, separating the 
cobs from the corn. We will Present one of these 


Corn Shellers to any one who will collect and forward us 
3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, will supply it for the 
price. Receiver to pay charges for carriage in either case. 
More particulars furnished if wanted. 





No. 88.—The Remington Carbon Clip- 
per Plow.—Price $14.00.—That the plow is taken as 
the emblem of a farmer’s calling, is one indication of its 
importance. It is the one indispensable implement upon 
which all cultivation depends. But there are plows and 
plows, and it isall important to the farmer that he should 
have one that will do the most thorongh work with the 
least outlay of power, and thatit should be as light as 
is consistent with strength. In selecting a plow to offer 
as & most acceptable premium, with the above points in 
mind, the ‘* Remington Carbon Clipper’? was found to 
meet these requirements in a most satisfactory manner. 
The material of which the plow is made, ‘Carbon 
metal,’ is of peculiarly fine texture, remarkably tough, 
and takes a polish almost equal to steel. The plow is 
furnished with a new jointer, which has given much sat- 
isfaction wherever it has been used. We give it for 15 
subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, will supply it for the 
price. Receiver to pay freight. 
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No. 89.—Whitman’s Fountain Pump. 
—Price $8.50.—By means of this pump, an incalculable 
number of trees, vines and plants are saved from drouth, 
insects, etc., and houses and barns from destruction by 
fire. It is an indispensable article for farm and garden use, 
and is so light (weighing less than four pounds) that it 
can be carried along with the greatest facility, and even 
a child can use it. It is made of brass, very handsomely 
finished, and has a sprinkler and a rubber hose attached. 
We will present the Foyntain Pump for 14 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 cach; OR, supply it for the price. 
Receiver to pay freight. 

No. 90.—Excelsior Lawn Mower.—Price 
$15.00.—A Lawn Mower does its work so much more easi- 
ly, neatly and evenly than a scythe or grass hook, that it 
pays to use one, even when the lawn is restricted to the 
area of the front yard. Upon a large Jawn a mower is in- 
dispensable ; where the mowing is by hand it will readily 
be done with the frequency required for the proper growth 
of the grass. In selecting the ** Excelsior” fora premium, 
we are aware that there are other and excellent styles, but 
having had this in constant use for many years, we know 
it to bea most satisfactory mower. It runs with ease, 
clears itself readily and makes very little noise. Sosim- 
ple is its mechanism, that we have not been obliged 
to make any repairs. It will be Presented to any one 
sending us 15 subscribers at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied 
for the price. Receiver to pay freight. 











No. 91.—Clark’s Screw-Drivers.—Price 
$1.50.—There are in a neat wooden box, four drivers, or 
blades, froma quarter ofan inch to an inch in breadth, 
and of proportionate thickness, of the best cast-stee}. 
These blades are quickly fitted toa general handle which 
accompanies them, or they may be used in an ordinary 
bit-brace. Itisvery important that the screw driver be 
suited to the size of the screw to be driven. Ifthe driver 
is too large or too small the work is made difficult. With 
this set a blade of the proper size can be selected, and 
adjusted to the handle at once. The need of a screw- 
driver of the proper size is soon manifested where 
there are many screws to be driven. Presented 
for 2 subscribers at $1.50 cach; OR, sent on receipt 
of price. Carriage prepaid. 


Nos. 924214 93.—The Shipman Engine. 
—Price $50 and $%5.—The Shipman Engine is really 
a small steam engine, provided with safety valve and 
such other automatic appliances for regulating it as 
are used upon large engines. The fucl is kerosene, and 
is used in such a manner as to give a powerful blast. 
The engine is made in two forms, the smaller being from 
one-cighth to one-third horse power; the larger from 
one to one anda half horse power. The larger engine is 
capable of running a fanning mill, fodder cutter, and va- 
rious other farm machines; while the smaller is suited to 
scroll saws, sewing machines, and a variety of other do- 
mestic uses. Of course, the larger machine is suited to 
a greater variety of work. One of the smallest engines, 
No. 92, will be Presented to any person sending us 
50 subscribers at $1.50 cach; OR, No. 93 for '75 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 cach; OR, cither will be supplied for 
the price. Receiver to pay freight. Further particulars 
furnished if you desire. 




























We Exercise Creat Care in Shipping Premiums. 
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HEAVY GOLD- PLATED pee —LATEST DESIGNS. 


Watch Chain.—Price $6.50. 
inches 


(>) No. 94.— Gentlemen’s 


\\ —Fourteen long, with a 
double bar and a short chain, for 


4) 
\\ f7 hanging charms on. A handsome 


fe «style—long links, alternating with 
=> vroupsof smallones, Rolled gold, 
(> }@ best quality. Sent, post-paid, for 7 

(ae subscriptions, at $1.50 each; OR, 


supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 95.—Watch Chain. 
—Price $3.50.—Twisted links with 
acharm attachment, bar, and spring 
— 6) loop, for the watch. Same quality 

w as above and very stylish looking. 
| } Sent, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 

price, post-paid. 
} No. 96.—Price $3.00.— Same 
style with slightly smaller links, 
could be worn by either a lady or 


| | gentleman. Best quality of rolled 
{ fgir sold. Sent, post-paid, for 3 sub- 


scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 97.—CGentleman’s 
Watch Chain.—Price $4.50. 
—Elegant and substantial-looking 
Curb chain, 13 inches long; of the 
best quality and workmanship. 
Presented for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 each, OR, 
supplied for the price. Sent post-paid in either case. 
This splendid chain is well worth working for. 


No. 98.—Square-link Chain.—Price $5.50. 
—Same length, quality and workmanship as preceding, 
with square shaped links. A very strong and fine look- 
ing article for a gentleman’s use. Any of these watch 
chains will last for years. This one will be sent, post- 
paid, for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, 
post-paid, for the price. 

No. 99.—Centleman’s Watch Chain. 
—Price $4.00.—Heavy cable chain for a gentleman’s usc, 
furnished with bar and spring-loop. A very serviceable 
and handsome chain, Will be presented, post-paid, 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent post-paid on 
receipt of the price. 


Gentlemen’s Lockets—Rolled Gold Plate. 


No. !00.—Onyx Locket.—Price $2.50.—A very 
handsome locket to hang on a gentleman’s watch-chain, 
swings on a pivot and 
opens at the top, having 
places for two pictures. 
The stones are genuine 
onyx and blood stones. 
Given, post-paid, for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 

No. 101.—Blood- 
stone Locket.-—Price 
$3.75.—A different style, 
opening at the bottom; 





holds two pictures. Fine 

ez workmanship and _ real 

No. 100 bloodstone and moss- 

agate. Given, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 101. 


No. 102.—Carnelian Locket.—Price $2.50. 
—A particularly elegant and solid-looking locket,with real 
onyx and carnelian, and beautiful chasing. Given, post- 











paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, will be supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. {03.—Watch Charm. 
—Price %5 cents.—A very pretty ornae 
ment for a gentleman's watch-chain. ( A 
Tree-agate on one side, a genuine stone. (' 
This tasteful charm will be present= 
ed, post-paid, for 1 new subscription at \% 
$1.50; OR, sent, post-paid, for the price. . 
Gold Pens and Pencils, etc, 


No. 104—Patent Magic Bell-headed 
Pencil.—Price $1.50.—Gold-plated pocket-pencil with 
black holder—prettily chased and having the patent 


EE 
QS == 


magic bell-head ; opened by merely pressing on the head. 
An acceptable present for any one. Sent, for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied post-paid for the price. 


No. {105.—Cold Pen and Pencil Com- 
bined.—Price $3.00.—A magnificent premium. Heavily 
gold-plated case, containing a No. 4 diamond-pointed 
gold pen, warranted, and a pencil-case at the other end. 
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No handsomer present could be thought of for a gentle- 
man friend. The engraving shows it as pen and pencil, 
also as closed. Presented for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, post-paid; OR, sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. In ordering, please state whether you prefer the 
pen stiff, limber, or medium. 


No. !06.—Black and Cold Pen-holder. 
—Price $2.50.—An elegant chased holder for cither a 
lady’s or a gentleman’s use, with sliding handle and 
real gold pen. 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure 
this handsome and useful premium, post-paid; OR, it 
will be sent, post-paid, for the price. 


No. !07.—Pearl and Gold Pen-holder. 
—Price $3.00.—An elegant pen-holder for a lady’s use ; 
pearl handle and gold holder, furnished with a real gold 
pen. This pen-holder fits into a neat box of purple kid, 
and will be presented, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 1!08.—Cold Pencil Case.—Price $1.25.— 
Beautifully chased pencil case, heavily goid-plated. Has 
a place for leads, and the patent Magic Bell-Head, 
measures only 2 inches when closed, suitable for a lady’s 
use. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. 109.—Clove Button-hook.—Price $2.50. 
—A dainty and elegant little affair for a lady’s use. 
Mother-of-pearl handle, with gold-plated ends, beauti- 
fully chased, and having a ring by which to hang it to 
the watch-chain, where it will be highly ornamental. 
Presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid, in either case. 


No. { 10.—Tooth-Pick.—Price $3.50.—A very 
pretty little article with enameled holder in bright Nor- 
mandy colors, and gold ends finely chased. A conveni- 
ent companion, to be carried in a gentleman's vest pocket. 
Sent for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 


the price, post-paid, in either case. 
| 


Gentlemen’s Scarf Pins, 


No. {1 14.—Price $1.50.—A very unique design, 
représenting an eagle’s talons grasping a ball and a ring. 
The latter is beautifully frosted. This pin is manufac- 
tured of the best quality rolled gold plate. We will pre= 
sent it to any one sending us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supply it forthe price. Post-paid in either case. 


No. ({ 12.—Price $1.50.—This pin is of the yellow 
gold, and represents a peculiar-looking head upon a sort 
of crescent—a fierce beast, half dog and half sea-lion, 
with a tiny ruby eye; a design so unusual cannot fail to 
interest and delight. We will send this pin, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for the 
price, postage pre-paid. 


—_________—.—<>~@—_. 








Here are Beautiful Birthday and Holiday Cifts to give 









No. 1 13.—Price $2.00.—Same quality and 
manufacture as the two preceding pins; of 
round, flat form, prettily chased, and having in 
the centre a raised stork standing on one leg 
between two tall, graceful plants. We will 
present this pretty scarf-pin for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for the price. 
Postage paid in either case. 


No. ( 14.—Price $2.25.—Best quality roll- 
ed gold plate, in three colors, The subject is 
alittle ape standing in an orchard and gather- 
ing fruit. Theshapeis oblong. Presented 
for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied 
for the price. Postage paid, in either case. 





Finger Rings. 
These three finger rings contain genuine 


stones, and are manufactured of Rolled Gold Plate. 


No. ( 15.--Price $1.00.—Is a fine Carnelian. Pre=- 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied, post- 
paid, for the price. No. tf 16.—Price $1.75.—Is an Ame- 
thyst, with artistic setting. Given for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. 
No.1 {7.—Price $1.00.—A Carnelian, with beautiful 
markings. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for the price, Postage paid in either case. 





No. 115. No. 116, 


No. 118.—Tree Agate Ring.—Price $1.00. 

—A wonderfully good imitation of a Tree Agate. None 
but a very good judge could distinguish it from the genu- 
ine stone. Sent, post-paid, for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. 119.—Plain Ring.—Price $1.25.—Filled 
Gold, very handsome, and solid looking. Sent for 2 


subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, for the price, post-paid. 





No. 120. No. 119. 
No. !120.—Chased Ring.—Price $1.00.—Beau- 


tiful floral design. Filled gold. Sent, post-paid, for 1 
subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied post-paid for the price. 


No. 121 No. 122 








Nos. {21 and 122.—Cold Thimble.— 
No. 121 price 62 cents.—No. 122 price $2.00.—A thimble 
made entirely of gold would not be desirable, as the metal 


| is soft; some alloy isa necessity, and the ‘* Patent Grad- 





uated Filled Gold Thimble ” will outlast éwo of pure gold, 
while the cost is, of course, much less, There are two 
styles to choose from, and each thimble is put upina 
velvet-lined box; one is handsomely engraved. The 
latter (price $2.00) sent, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. The plainer one, price 62 cts. sent for 1 new 
subscriber ; OR, either of these supplied p.p. for the price. 





Bangles—Rolled Gold Plate. 


No. !23.—Amethyst Bangles—Price $6.50 
per pair.—Handsome pair of bangles, with amethysts in 
very effective setting. Each is provided with a pair of 
small loops where a chain may be attached for greater 
security. Sent, post-paid, for '% subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, will be sent, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 124.— Turquoise Bangles. — Price 
$5.00.—Very tasteful bangles, each having six turquoises 
and a pretty centre design. Have strong reliable clasps 
and hinges. Sent, post-paid, for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 
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all Your Friends. 
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each; OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. je 
All the bangles have neat boxes divided into @ 
two compartments. 


No. 125.—Ruby Bangles.—Price * 
$5.00 per pair.—A new pattern in gold loops 
and raised work, with six rubies on each bangle. Given, 
post-paid, for § subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent 
for the price, post-paid. 

No. 126.—Ball Bangles.—Price $3.00.—A re- 
markably elegant and stylish pair of bangles with chased 
balls beautifully ornamented. A beautiful present fora 
lady. Sent, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. 





Sleeve Buttons for Ladies or Gentlemen. 


These Buttons are of heavy gold plate, made from this 
year’s most elegant patterns, and are furnished with the 
Patent Acme Lever Back, which is the most convenient 
for putting into the cuff. The stones are all genuine. 


No. 127.—Tree Agate Buttons.—Price 
$1.50.—A very good design. Given post-paid for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, sent post-paid for the price. 





No. 127. No. 128. 


No. | 28.—Onyx 2nd Carnelian Buttons. 
—Price $1.25.—A new and very elegant pair of buttons, 
each containing a carnelian and an onyx side by side. 
Sent post-paid for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 1{29.—Ruby Sleeve Buttons.—Price 
$1.75.—These buttons have a large gray stone in centre, 
with a small ruby in each corner. Very good and sub- 
stantial-looking. Given post-paid for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, sent post-paid, for the price. 
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No, 182. 


No. 129. 
No. 130.—‘‘ Lighthouse’ Buttons.— 


Price $2.00.—A rather unique design, in two shades of 
gold, representing aship on the sea, with a lighthouse 
in which the light is a tiny ruby. Given post-paid for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent’p.-p. for the price. 


No. {31.—Creen Agate Buttons.—Price 
$1.25.—A very pretty pair of buttons, witt convex stones, 
green agates. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid, in either case. 








No. 181. 


No. 130. 


No. 132.—Red Agate Buttons.-— Price 
$1.25.—Square shaped, curved buttons, with red agates. 
Very showy and elegant. Sent post-paid for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied post-paid for the price. 


No.133.—Lace Pin.—Price $1.25.—Handsome 
design lace pin, slightly curved, and having two tur- 
quoises setin. Hasastrong fastening ; best rolled gold 
plate. A nice present for a lady. Will be sent, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, for the price. 


No. 134.—Lace Pin with Rubies.—Price 
$1.50.—A different and pleasing design, with three ru- 
bies set in the centre. Same quality as preceding. Sent, 
post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 
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No. {35.—Smailler Lace Pin. PF 
(One Ruby).—Price $1.00.— A very ele- 
gant little pin, slightly curved, having in ‘A 


the middle a field daisy, with ruby centre. 
Sent post-paid, for 1 new subscriber at 
$1.50 ; OR, supplied for the price, post- F 
paid. Pe: 
No. 136.— Bar-pin with 36a 
Pendants.—Price $1.50.—A remark- ; 
able pretty pin of new pattern. The @ NZ) 
pendants represent field-daisies, with a 
ruby in the centre. A pretty brooch fora * 
young lady, or be to used as a child’s : 
sash-pin. Sent, post-paid, for 2 sub- e 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, will be \ 
supplied, post-paid, for the price, = 


Ladies’ Neck Chains, 


These heantiful chains are made of fourteen carat Rolled 
Gold Plate, and will last for years, and never have acheap 
look. The patterns are the latest and most elegant to be 
found. 

No. 137. —Cylinder-Link Chain.—Price 
$6.00. A charming pattern, consisting of ornamented 
cylinder-links, fastened loosely together in pairs. Given 
for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid; OR, sup- 
plied, post-paid, for the price. 

‘No. 138.—Hollow- Ball Chain.— Price 
$7.00.—A very pretty and elegant chain, comprising hol- 
low balls of delicate workmanship, alternating with 
smaller ones of a different color, strung on a gold cord. 
Sent for '7% subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid; OR, 
sent for the price, post-paid. 


No. 139.—Lady’s Neck Chain.—Price 
$5.50.—The flat links are double-crescent shaped, hand- 
somely ornamented and chased. This beautiful chain is 
about thirteen inches long, is furnished with a short, 
separate chain on which to hang a locket, cross, etc., and 
has two patent spring rings, A most acceptable present 
for a young lady. Sent, post-paid, for 6 subscriptions, 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


Ladies’ Lockets.—Latest Designs and 
Patterns, 


No. | 40,—Price $1.75.—This is alight graceful style 





No. 140. No. 141, 


of locket, with a tiny pearl and two red stonesin the 


| centre, It will be presented for 2 subscriptions at 








$1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price. Post-paid in 
either case. 


No. 141 .—Price $1.75. 
—A different design of 
locket for a lady. Prettily 
chased and having a red 
stone with a little pearl 
underneath it. Sent post- 
paid for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. | 42.—Price $2.00. 
-—Slightly larger than the 
preceding ones. A red stone 
in the centre, with a pearl 
above it, and very elaborate 
chasing. Each of these lock- 
ets has a place at the back 
for holding hair, a picture, 
or other souvenir. This will be presented post-paid 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. 
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| No. 143.—Cold-Mounted Pocket Pen- 

| Cil.--Price 60 cts. A strong, handsome pencil, of hard 
rubber with gold mountings. Very simple construction 
and convenient size, 34 inchesin length, 4000 of these 
pencils sold weekly; every one warranted. The larce 
black leads or copying leads are the best to use, and can 
be bought at any stationers. To pnt in a lead, unscrew 





ble, holding the pencil upright, then screw the point 


| 

| 

| the point of the pencil, slip the lead in as far as desira- 
| 

















tight again. The thread inside the slotted tube prevents 
the danger found in pencils with “claw” points of biting 
off the lead. Nothing can be more convenient than one 
of these business pencils; such an article is in fact an 
indispensable companion to any man, whether he be a 
farmer, mechanic, or man of business. It is always reacy 
for use, and the operation of changing the worn down 
or accidentally broken lead (which difficulty, however, 
will not occur with ordinary care) should be done at the 
first leisure moment, and before the old lead is quite in- 
capacitated. 1 new subscriber at $1.50 will secure this 
handsome and useful article, sent post-paid; OR, we 
will supply it for the price, post-paid. 




















Make Your Own Pictures Hereafter. 


No. 144.—Apparatus for Photograph- 
ic Pictures.—Price $20.50.—Among the new won- 
derful improvements in the photographic art, is one 
which allows anybody having no previous training, to 
make satisfactory pictures. Prepared or “sensitized” 
paper is furnished, which, when exposed ina camera re- 
ceives the impression, and this has only to be developed 
—a simple operation—to forma permanent picture. This 
enables those who travel among impressive scenery to 
bring home pictures of views they have enjoyed, and 
thus their stay-at-home friends can participate in the 
pleasures oftheir journey. A large share of the work of 
taking a photograph consists in preparing the plate. 
When this is ready to receive the impression the remain- 
ing work is very simple. One of the most important of 
modern improvements in photographing is that of pre- 
paring plates which may be used at any time, and which 
when exposed in a camera will allow the inexperienced 
to take satisfactory pictures. The whole outfit needed for 
taking views, so much of the preparatory work being 
done beforehand, packs in a very smal! space, and adds 
but little to the usual Iuggage. A stock of * sensitized” 
paper, a portable camera, and the few articles required 
for developing and fixing the picture, occupy little 
room, and allow the traveller to make lasting pictures of 
pleasing and impressive scenes, as souvenirs of his 
travel, to be kept for his own enjoyment and that of 
friends. By this wonderful process one can take pic- 
tures of his own house and surroundings, and also gratify 
his friends by illustrating their homes, The apparatus 
is accompanied by full directions, which enable any one, 
with a day's practice, to become expert inits use. Pre= 
sented to any one who will send us 30 subscriptions, 
at $1.50 each; OR, will be supplied for the price. 
Receiver to pay cost cf carriage in either case. Further 
information furnished if desired. 
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You can now make your own Photographic 


Pictures. 
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No. 1|45.—Macrame Lace Desk,—Three 
Premiums in One.—Price $4.00.—A splendid combina- 
- tion Premium, which no lady can fail to appreciate ; 
while the whole family, and many of the neighbors, will 
enjoy the results. A ‘* Patent Macramé Lace Desk” (No. 
8), manufactured in Hungarian Ash, Bird’s Eye Maple, or 
French Walnut, as preferred. We send with the “desk” 


\ 
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one pound (%5 cents) of ** Barbour’s Flax Thread,” which 
is manufactured especially for the purpose, and is 
superior to all others, being strong, silky, and at the 
same time so soft in texture as not to hurt the fingers of 
the worker. The third premium of this valuable Com- 
bination is the Imperial Macramé Lace Book (price 25 
cents), which contains full instructions and patterns for 
this popular fancy-work, with twenty-five illustrations, 
and complete explanations of the different designs rep- 
resented. We present the Desk, One Pound of 
Thread, and Book, for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supply them for $4.00. Receiver to pay expressage in 
either case. It is not at all astonishing that this beauti- 
ful work is becoming so popular among the ladies of 
America, as it is the most fascinating of occupations, 
and not at all difficult to learn, though apparently so 
complicated. The results are known to most persons, 
for nearly every one has seen the beautiful and intricate 
designs produced by the thread-knotting, and those who 
have not, can gain some idea from the patterns (see en- 
graving), though but a faint one. The Macramé is prefer- 
able to other styles of fancy-work, for many and weighty 
reasons. It is so easily carried about, for the ‘‘ desk” is 
light and compact,and there are no small accompaniments 
that can be lost out of doors or on the stair-case; the 
worker can join in the conversation of persons around her 
without interrupting her work; can put it down or take 
it up at any moment without the slightest fear of making 
a mistake in the pattern; she has no stitch-counting 
to trouble her, and no anxious misgivings as to the 
result of herlabor. The articles which can be made in 
this manner are almost innumerable. Lambrequins 
for doors, windows, or mantel-pieces, trimming for 
brackets, chairs, and sofas, tables and curtains ; delicate 
lace-borders for underclothing, or even dresses; tidies, 
shopping-bags, game-bags, etc., etc. 


No. 145%.—Domestic Type Writer.— 
Price $1.00.—This very simple and durable little machine 
is designed for lettering cards, directing envelopes, writ- 
ing letters, and many other purposes, which will suggest 
themseives to the owner. It is one of the most useful 
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Toys ever invented. Children learn their letters, the 
arrangement of letters into words, and of words into 
sentences, without being conscious that they are obtain- 
ing their education, 

It is not merely a toy but will also be found very useful 
to business men. Each machine is set up in a neat 
strong box, with two colors of Ink Powder, and full 
directions. One of these will be presented, post-paid, 
to any one who will send 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, it will be supplied, postage prepaid, for the price, 


No. {46.—Table Annunciator. — Price, 
$1.50—A very convenient shape, being so broad at the base 
as not to overturn easily, and a most useful and valuable 
article on the dining table or the writing desk. The bell 
is remarkably clear and sweet-toned, but at the same 
time sufficiently shrill to be heard in an adjoining 
room. It is made of quadruple plate on hard, white 








metal. Presented, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 147.— White Mountain Potato- 
Parer.—Price $1.00—A Popular Premium.— 
Pares potatoes and takes fen 
out the eyes much more thea 
quickly than the work can 
be done by hand. 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each will gg 
secure it; OR, we will’@ 
supply it for the price, re- 


ceiver paying express charges. 


No. 148.— White Mountain Apple- 
Parer, Corer, and Slicer.—Price $1.00.—This 
machine does its work quickly and economically, leav- 
ing the fruit ready for drying. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, we will supply it for the 
price. Expressage to be paid by recipient. 











No. 149.— New Lemon-Squeezer (Cork 
Presser and Nut-Cracker combined).—Price 75 cts.—A 
Popular Premium,.—The best Lemon-Squeezer 
yet brought out is the ** Dean.’ A half-pint tumbler, 
with a lip, is set in an iron frame; the tumbler hasa 
shoulder around the inside, upon which rests an inverted 
hollow, truncated cone, made of earthenware, and 
pierced with holesin the top. Half alemon is placed 
over these holes, and when the lever is depressed, the 





juice falls into the glass, from which it is poured with- 
out spilling. Between the levers is a Cork-Presser or 
Nut-Cracker. No. 2 size, 10-inch lever, supplied for the 
price; OR, one Presented for 1 new subscription 
at $1.50. Several of these articles could be sent in one 
parcel, expressage to be, paid by recipients, at little 
more than the cost for one. 





No. 150.—Writing Desk.—Price $5.00.—Made 
of dark, polished wood, ornamented. <A very novel de- 
sign; pulling out the drawer in front opens the cylinder 
top. Purple velveteen inside. Given for 6 subscribers 
at $1.50 each; OR, will be supplied for the price. Re- 
ceiver to pay carriage. 


No. 151.—Olive-wood Inkstand.—Price 
$2.25.—A very pretty and useful article for any one. 
Made of the bright yellow, highly-polished olive-wood, 
and containing acut glass bottle with brass rims. The 
stand measures four inches square, with places for pen- 
holders, etce., to rest. Will be sent, post-paid, to any one 
sending us 3 subscribers at $1.5) each; OR sent, post- 
paid, for the price. 


No. 152.—Large Photograph Album.— 
Price $2.50.—Bronze leather cover, tastefully ornamented 
in colors. Places for twenty-six large and fifty-two 
small photographs, Decorated title page. One of these 
beautiful albums will be sent to any one who will send us 
3 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR, it will be supplied for 
the price. Receiver to pay expressage, 


No. 153.—Olive-wood Calendar.—Price 
$2.25. — Useful and highly 
ornamental. Contains three 
openings, through which ap- 
pears the month, day of 
month, and day of week. 
Very ornamental, and a most 
necessary article on the 
writing table Stands four 
inches, and is highly polish- 
ed. Will be sent, post-paid, 
for $ subscribers at $1.50 
each; OR, mailed, post-free, 
for the price. 








No. 154.—“‘Colden Floral Album” 
for Autographs.—Price $1.50.—Cover of wine- 
color leather, prettily ornamented in colors and gilt. 
Many of the pages beautifully illuminated in floral de- 
signs. Paper of fine quality, tinted and gilt-edged. An 
appropriate present for alady. Sent, post-paid, to any 
one who will send us 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR 
supplied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. {55.—Ornamental Scrap Book.— 
Price $1.10.—Well-made, atid of convenient size. Cover 
of maroon leather, illuminated in esthetic designs and 
brilliant colors. Leaves of heavy tinted paper, with red 
edges. One of these elegant Scrap-Books will be pre- 
sented to any one, post-paid, who will send us 2 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each; OR, sent for the price, post-paid. 


No. 156.—Morocco Pocket Book.—Price 

- $1.00. — Seal-brown, with 
steel trimmings, and 
glove-kid covers. Con- 
tains five compartments 
(a special one for gold), 
two silicate pages and a 
pencil, for memoranda, A 
very strong and a tasteful 
article. Can be secured, post-paid, by any one sending 
us 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, sent. for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 157.— Handsome  Olive-green 
Plush Pocket-book. — Price $1.50.—A partic- 
ularly elegant pocket-book fora lady friend. Has bright, 
steel fastenings, silk cords and tassels, and glove-kid cor- 
ners of olive green. This beautiful pocket-book will be 
presented, post-paid, to any one who sends us 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each ; OR, we can supply it for the price, 
post-paid. 





No. /58.—Alligator Skin Pocket-book. 
—Price $1.00.—This pocket-book is a perfectly durable 
and well-made article, of = 
black alligator-skin. It rae be 
contains six compart- 
ments, and is furnished 
with a leather handle and 
steel trimmings. It will be 
presented, post-paid, 
to any person who will 
send us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, we will sup- 
ply it, post-paid, for the price. 





No. 159.--Whisk-Broom Holder.—Price 
$1.50.—Both pretty and useful, measuring nine inches 
across. Covered with embossed velveteen, the centre- 
piece scarlet, the crogs-sticks sage-green, finished in 





black and steel, Contains a good whisk-broom with 
black polished handle. This holder has brass rings by 
which it is to be hungon the wall. The éwo sent for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid, in either case. 


No. 160.— Ladies’ Hand Satchel.— 
Price $1.40.—Black alligator skin, with handle and steel 
fastenings. Outside pocket for the handkerchief. Shape 
very fashionable in New York City. An indispensable 
article for shopping. Can be had, post-paid, by any one 
sending us 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, 
post-paid, for the price. 


No. 161.—Lady’s Plush Hand-Satchel. 
—Price $2.50.—A beautiful Satchel, made of soft, wine- 
color plush, finished in steel and glove-kid, with plush 
handle, red leather lining, and an outside pocket for the 
handkerchief. A rich and elegant article, suitable fora 
present. Presented, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied, post-paid, for the price. 
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or Anything not on the List. 
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f No. 162.—A Useful Plane—The Favor- 


ite, -Vrice 50 conte, Farmers who do not have a regu- 
lar work-shop find it necessary to keep a few tools, 
After the hammer and saw, a plane Is most frequently re- 
quired In making repairs to farm-machines, and doing 
odd jobs about the house, For general use, the Favorite 
will be found an excecdingly useful tool. It is easily 
kept in order, quickly adjusted, and capable of doing ex 
cellent work, One of these useful planes will be pre= 
sented to any one, post-paid, who will send us TL new 
nubneribor at $1.50; OR, will be supplied for the price, 
post-paid, 


No.163.-An Instructive Scientific Toy. 
Price 60 cents.— Very fow boys and girls know how many 
amusing experiments may be made with asmall steel mag- 
not, Hke the one represented, [tis a horse-shoe in shape, 
and has a soft iron Armature, a, which Is removed when 
the magnet ia inuse, The latter, if bent out straight 
and hung up by the middle, will ad- 
ways turn the N end tothe North; 
if the blade of a penknife is rubbed 
upon an end of the magnet, it will be- 
come magnetic. Two knives rubbed 
on different arma of the magnet, will 
cling together lovingly, but if rubb- 
the same arm, they will not 
A needle rubbed 
on the magnet end, and floated on 
n bit of wood, will tarn 
around until the end rubbed on the § 
arm points to the North Star; a knife- 
blade rubbed on the magnet will pick 
These are not 


ed on 


notice each other, 


water on 





— 
No, 108 
do, Every boy and girl should have one, and we can send 
post-pald a very good G-fuch one (bar 18 inches long, 
weight HL ounces) for the price; OR, Present one to 
any boy or gitl for Bo uew subscriber at $1.50, post-paid. 


Q Up nee cles, nalls, ete, 





half the curious things a magnet can 





No. 164, Stronger S-ineh Magnet (bar 18) inches, 
| welght 2t of.) supplied post-paid for $1.25; OR, for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each 








No. 165.-Straw Lunch Basket.- Prive 
Weenta—A Bright and pretty-looking basket, larze 
gh te hold a nice lunch 


Se 








© It is made of soft plaited 


in two shades, crimson and brown-<olor, 





siraw 
a double strap and handle, securely Mstened o: 
capable of being removed if desired. We will son 


basket, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.80 cac 











supply if, post-paid, for the price, 





No. 166.--Square-splint Lunch Bas- 
| ket, Price cents . ae 


A rather langer basket th 
preced Fr Ne, 


of straw<volor and crimson straw, p!: 











| fa with thin wooden sp! > woad ends coven 
{ wickerwork; a strap ha 
{ngs This will be sent 

; at PI.N; OR, supplied post-paid 
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No. (67.—School Set.-—Pie 45-5 

‘ thing vere nice for the Hite te and dors, Three prises 
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smoothed-surface, wire-bound 
* slate, 6x9 inches. The covers of this Slate show 
a pretty moonlight scene, of Puck, the mischievous 
sprite, playing ‘leap-frog’’ over a row of toad-stools. 
The slate is kept closed by means of a pencil which fits 
into This very desirable Premium will be 
sent for one new subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid in either case, 


covers, and “patent 


frame 


slides, 


No. 168.—Boy’s Bicycle.—Price $6.00.— 
Suitable for a boy from 10 to 14 years old. This is a well 
and strongly made bicyele, with 32-inch front wheel, 
tinned iron frame and seat, and shaved-spoke wheels. 
Will last a long time, and always delight the boy. 
Presented for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, we 
Receiver pays the freight 


will furnish it for the price. 


charges in either case, 


Rubber-Tired Bicycles. 
No. 169.—Price 315.50 


wheel, leat! saddle, ete. It 
is valuable Premium will be 


OR, supplied 


This Bicycle has a 28-inch 


is wire-wheeled, 


front 





with round, rubbe 
sent for 14 subscriptions at 
for the price. Ree 
a 

No. 170. Pri 
heel, and will be sent for 18) subscri 


Carriage to be 


$1.50 each; 
iver to pay expressage in either case. 
$18.00.—This has a 82-inch front 


ptio ars 
ions § 
puions a 

S 


wi 


lied for the price, 





Price $25.00.—A 86-inch front whe 
yscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent o1 


Carriage cl wes to be paid by re- 








No. | 72.—Price $85.00.—The largest size; ! 
neh front wheel l be Presented to any on 
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No. | 75.—Folding Book-rack.—Price $1.59 
—Made of light wood, tinished with black knobs, hee 
three shelves, and is a particularly neat graceful affair, 
when hanging against the wall. For packing or remoy.. 
ing it can be taken entirely apart and put up in very 
small space. A most desirable brook-rack for any one to 
own. Sent for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- | 
plied for the price. Carriage prepaid in either case, 


No. | 76.—Baseball.—Price $1.50.—Double-cover- 
ed, white kid; size, 9 inches; weight, 54 028.; contains 
one ounce solid moulded rubber, guaranteed. A treasure 
for boys. Will be given for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each ; 
OR, sent for the price. Post-paid in either case. 


No.!77.—Iron Savings Bank.—Price $1.50, 
An amusing group. A coin is placed in the old mon. 
key’s paw, and when the spring is touched, the baby 
monkey leaps up and throws the money into the lion’s 
mouth, which opens at the same jnstant, Bank unlocks 








Will be Pree 
subscribers at 
Receiver 


underneath ; painted in bright colors. 
sented to any one who will send 2 
$1.50 each ; OR, will be supplied for the price. 


to pay expressage. 








No. |78.—Bonanza Printing Press.— 
Price $3.00 dag Saceli 


0.— Pri .ete. Old and 


a- T 


nt your own cara 













No. 179.— 
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ommercial Printing Outfit. 
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Make Your Children Contented at Home by giving them Means of Enjoyment. 
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No. 180.—‘“‘Little Gem”’ Family Print- 
ing Outfit.—Price $1.00.—This outfit is especially 
designed for household use, and the amusement and 
instruction of children. It is put up in an elegant litho- 
graphed tin box, and consists of 150 letters, figures, 
etc; and pallette, for holding type ; one pair of ink-pads ; 
one bottle Indelible ink ; and full directions for use. The 
letters, figures, ctc., are of Solid Rubber type, and with 
this outfit, any person, even a child, can print the names 
of the family on linen or cards ; can mark books, letters, 
envelopes, papers, etc. Any boy or girl can print 500 
cards in one hour, with the ‘‘ Little Gem.”’ It will be 
Presented, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, sent for the price, post-paid. [** Directions 
for use” are on the Jottom of the box.] Very popular 


No. !81.—Harvard Printing Press.- 
Price $2.00.—Accompanied by full instructions in a fas 
cinating and useful art. Every boy should have a print- 
ing press. The ‘*Harvard” is one of the best presses 
made. Manufactured of malleable iron, japanned in 
black and ornamented. The necessary outfit is sent with 
the press. Giwen for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR, 
sent for the price. Receiver to pay expressage in either 
case, A real treasure, and one which any intelligent lad 
will appreciate. 





No. 1!82.—Boy’s Wagon.-—Price $5.00.—This 
is a strong fine wate, with 28-inch body, painted and 
ornamented, with its name, **Star Line’’ on both sides. 
It has along handle, heavy round tire wheels, an iron 
axle, hub caps, and a comfortable seat. It will please 
the small boys at all seasons of the year, both in the 
house and out-of-doors, Can be obtained by any one 
sending us 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price. Receiver to pay the expressage in either 
case, A very popular Premium. 





No. !83.—Doll’s Perambulator.—Price 
$1.50.—The wheels measure 6 and 8 inches in diameter; 
the body is made of willow, prettily lined; there is 
a parasol canopy to keep the sun off dolly’s wax face ; 


| 


i 





A beauti- 
2 subscriptions at $1.50 
OR, we will furnish 

the expressage in 


and a Jong handle at the back of the carriage. 
ful present for a little girl. 
each, will secure this perambulator ; 
it for the price. 
cither case. 


Receiver to pay 





No. 184.—“‘ Tally Ho’ Sulky.—Price $8.00. 
—This style of velocipede can be used in cither the 
house or the street, and is a never-failing source of de- 
light for children. The one we offer is suitable for 
cither a boy ora girl, from four to ten years of age; it 
moves easily, but with great speed, and is strongly 
made, very durable, and highly ornamented and finished. 
The Tally Ho has the rowing motion, being driven by 
the arms, and steered by the feet. It has been pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be exceptionally well 
adapted for healthful exercise, as it assists greatly in the 
development of the upper portion of the body. In the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Fair of 1882 (Sanitary De- 
partment), a diploma of merit was awarded to the manu- 
facturers of the ‘Tally Ho” Sulky. We will present 
it for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for the 
price, the expenses of freight to be paid, in either case, 
by the receiver, Further information given if desired. 





No. 185.—Eclipse Steam Engine.— 
Price $1.00.—This engine is of power sufficient for run- 
ning model, or toy machinery, and is four and a half 
inches high; has a Boiler of Brass, with a lamp and two 
speeds to belt pulley. It will be presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, will be furnished for 
the price. Post-paid, in either case. 


for $4.50 ; 
tions at $1.50 each. 





Mathematical and Drawing Instru- 
ments, — There are very few persons who do not 
occasionally need to make exact drawings, when 
dividers, drawing-pens, scales and the like, come 
in play. A case of such instruments, with a place 
for cach, is a great convenience, not only to me- 
chanics, but to all who wish to make exact drawings. 

No. |86.—Extra quality; 12 pieces; nickel-plated. 
Rosewood Box, Velvet lined; supplied, post-paid, for 
$5.00; OR, Presented, post-paid, for 7 subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach. 

No. {837.—Good quality; brass and steel; 14 pieces, 
including brush and paints. Supplied, post-paid, for 
$2.60; OR, Presented, post-paid, for 5 subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach. 

No. 1838.—Stained Wood Box; 9 pieces. Supplied, 
post-paid, for $1.80; OR, Presented, post-paid, for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach. 

No. {89.—Leather case, specially for pocket; extra 
quality; 11 pieces; nickel-plated. Supplied, post-paid, 
OR, Presented, post-paid, for '7 subscrip- 


No. {90,.—Leather Case, for pocket, etc. Supplied, 
post-paid, for $3.00; OR, Presented for 5 subscrip- 
tions at $1. 50 each, post-paid. 





No. 191. — Horizontal Engine. — Price 
$2.50.—This little engine is six inches long, and four 
and a halfinches high. It has a Brass Boiler and Safety 
Valve, a Brass Pipe connecting the boiler with the steam 
chest; one inch stroke; cross-head running on steel 
ways. The whole is packed in a neat box, with a lamp, 
a funnel, cte., etc. This Horizontal Engine will be 
presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, will 
be supplied for the price. Post-paid in cither case. 


No. !92.—Perambulator.—Price $13.50.—A 
very pretty baby-carriage, having the patent valise-top, 
where the curtains can be kept when not in use, as well 
as any other small articles desired. The entire inside is 
covered in all wool reps; it has curtains, hub caps, handle 
tips, hand rail, ete. The body is made of cither slats or 
wicker; we can furnish whichever is preferred. This 
perambulator will be presented for 17 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to 
pay express charges in either case. 

No. 193.—Hand-Drill.—Price 60c. An indis- 
pensable little instrument, without which no tool chest 
is complete. The drill stockand six drill points are 





safely packed in a box, and given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber sending 1 new subscription at $1.50; 
OR, we will supply it, post-paid, for 60 cents. 
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Further Information furnished if desired regarding Articles on this or any other page. 
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No. 194.-The Famous New Double 
Barrel Breech-Loading Shot Cun.— 
Remington’s New Model 1882,—Price $45.00. 
—These guns are made with the celebrated Scott Top 
Lever action and double Bolt, Rebounding Locks, 
large Head Strikers, Patent Fore-end and Extension Rib. 
The stocks are made of selected American Walnut, with 
Pistol Grip. In beauty of finish, quality of material, and 
in the desirable shooting qualities, they are unexcelled. 
All are choke bored and each gun is thoroughly tested at 
the factory. Weare able to pronounce these guns, by 
actual trial, superior to any others in the market for 
accuracy, reliability and penetration. We can supply 
either 10 or 12 gauge, and 30-inch barrels. 50 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure this gun ; OR, we will for- 
ward it on the receipt of the price. Express prepaid east 
of the Missouri River. 

P, S—Our Mr. David W. Judd, while using this 
pattern in Iowa, Nebraska, and Dakota, reported it as 
shooting very strong, with fine action, and every way 

most desirable. 


No. 195.—Single Barrel, Central Fire 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun.—Price $15.00— 
We have selected this gun,as we know it to be the 


best single breech-loader in the market. It is 
mude with Top Lever Action, Double Bolt, Rebounding 
Lock, Patent Fore-end, Pistol Grip, Oiled Walnut Stock. 
The Barrel, Hammer, Bolt and Trigger are of solid steel, 
and the gun is so constructed with a Patent Safety Caich, 
that it cannot be fired unless the Barrel Bolt is securely 
fast in its proper place. 12 bore, 30 to 36-inch Barrel, 
with Nickel Frame. 20 subscriptions at $1.50 each, will 
secure this gun; OR, we will send it, express paid, cast 
of the Missouri River, for the price. 


No. 196. — RIFLES — Remington’s 
Breech-Loading Single-Shot Rifle.— 


Price $21.00—This Rifle is especially adapted for Gallery 


Practice and small game shooting. The action is so per- 
fectly simple, that it does not get out of order, and the 
charge cannot be fired until the breech is closed, thereby 
absolutely preventing premature discharge. For safety 
and accuracy this rifle is unexcelled. Barrel 28 inches 
long. Any one can have his choice of 22, or 32, or 38, or 
44 calibre. This will be presented for 25 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, we will send it, express paid, 
east of the Missouri River, for the price. 

No. 197.—Hunter’s or Sporting Rifle. 
—Price $27.00.—This Rifle is designed especially for long 
range target shooting, and for general use as a Hunter's 
and Sportsman’s rifle. It has a solid Breech-block, with 
direct rear support. Side Lever Action, Rebounding Ham- 
mer, and the trigger is always in the safety notch. 38, 40 
or 45-calibre. 28 or 30-inch barrel. We regard this as 
one of the very best Rifles now made. 30 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, will secure the same ; OR, we will send it, 
express paid, east of the Missouri River, for the price. 
from those’ receiving 

Guns from us. 
Attica, Ia., January 23, 1883. 

I received the gun all right, and am peryectly’ pleased 
with it. I do not see how such a gun can be sold for the 
price. It is acknowledged as the “best appearing arm in 
the community, and its “shooting qualities are in accord 
with its appearance. I think this will lead _us to more 
intimate acquaintance. J. H. Harp. 

WittsporovaeH, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1883. 

The gun came all right. It is a better gun than I ex- 
pected. J consider it the best gun Iever saw, Thanks for 
your promptness in shipping. ArtTHUR W. Moss. 

LEADVILLE, Col., Feb. 2, 1883. 

T have given the gun a good trial, and am much ‘pleased 
with it. I made some very fine shots ; some of the boys 
were with me at times when game was so far off that they 


Testimonials 





GUNS. RIFLES, 


gave up the shot, when I would come in with my gun 
and bring it down. Jt is a@ good bargain, and a fine gun, 
and you will hear from me in the future, 

A. G. Wooster. 


Denny, Pa., Feb. 8, 1883. 
It is satisfactor y im every 
Dr. J. M. Scorr. 


MonrIice.xo, Ark., March 6, 1883. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of the 
gun, sent me by you as a Premium for obtaining sub- 
scriptions to the American Agriculturist. The gun is in 
every respect what it was represented to be, and [ must say 
that Iam very much pleased with my bargain, 

W. J. Hamm. 


MorELAND, Ohio, March 24, 1883. 
I received the gun all right on the 22d of February. I 
have given hera thorough trial, and find her to be a very 
strong shooter. ALFRED JAMES. 


HONESDALE, Pa., April 3, 1883. 
The gun received safely, and am very highly pleased 
with it. I consider it a most excellent one in every 
respect. Please accept my thanks for your prompt and 
honest way of doing business. Wm. T. Butier, 


I received the gun to-day. 
way. Many thanks, 








No. 198.—Powder Flask.—Price $1.75.—A 
fine article made of copper, with patent top and cord at- 
tachment. Carrying 8 oz. Sent, post-paid, for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each: OR, sent for the price, post-paid. 





Pouch.-—Price $1.25.—A 
good serviceable 3-pound pouch, made of selected 
leather, with ring attachment for belt. Sent, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions, at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 


No. 199.—Shot 





No. 200.—Cartridge Bag.—Price $1.50.— 


Convenient and useful, good quality Waterproof Brown 
Canvass, loops inside from which loaded shells are taken ; 
discharged shells kept separately in the bottom of the 








bag. Sent, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions, at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 





WHO FURNISH OUR PREMIUMS. 


We call special attention to the following Truste 
worthy Firms, and Individual Houses and Manu- 
facturers, who have aided in making up the Valuable 
Premium List in the preceding pages, by supplying good 
articles, at rates that enable us to make such liberal offers 
to our readers. We mention their names as a guarantee 
of the quality of the articles supplied. 

. L. ALLEN & CO.—Garden Cultivators, ete., 
gt Pa, 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ORGAN CO. —Boston, 
Mass., and L, A. HEYER, 51 Mercer St.. N. Y. City: 


= A CLOCK COMPANY.—19 & 21 Cliff St. pats Re 
rity. ; 


Phila- 


J. Pe een was.—teaae Furnishing, 33 Murray St., 

N. Y. City. : 

BARKER M’F"G CO. —Gold Thimbles, Providence.R.I. 

BARBOUR BROTHERS.—Macramé Lace Desks, Flax 
Thread, etc., 134 Church Si., N. Y. City. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPT ICAL CO.—Microscopeg, 
87 Maiden Lane. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MF’G CO.—Lawn Mow- 
ers, Newburgh, N. Y 

c. C. CU. —e & Co. —Watches and Jewelry, 3 
Dey St., N. Y. 

C, WwW. FF. ae —Tally Ho —s Children’s Car- 
riayes, etc., 47 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 

GOODELL CO.—Potato and a Parers, etc., An- 
trim, N. H. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CO.—729 Broadway, N. Y. 

“a A. HINRICHS.—Lamps, 31 Park Place, N. Y. 
ity. 

JOHN HOLLAND.—Business Pencils, cte.. _— 
Ohio, and E. E. ADAMS, 55 Broadway, N. 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO.—Bibles, Albums, in » 1,222 
Arch St., Philadelphia, 

ROBERT i. INGERSOLL.—Linen Markers, Printing 
Outfits, 92 Fulton St. 

C, E, JENNINGS & CO.—Tools, 96 Chambers St., N.Y. 

LEHIGH VALLEY EMERY WHEEL CO.—Corn Shell- 
ers, Lehighton, Pa. 

LEVY, DREYFUS & CO.—Mathematical Instruments, 
Opera and Field Glasses, etc., 11 Maiden Lane, N. T. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. =-Publishers, Philadelphia. 

LUDDEN & DOW.—Gold Pens and Pencils, 194 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

MERIDEN CUTLERY CO 
St., N. Y. City. 

MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY.—T'ools, etc.. 
rious kinds, 74 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 

PECK & SNYDER.—Sporting Goods, etc., 
¥* Bt., N.Y. 

H. N Qu, ACKENBUSH.—Table Requisites, Herki- 
a N. Y 

E. REMINGTON & SONS.—Gung, Plows, etc., (Ilion, 
ze Y.), 283 Broadway, and 118 Chambers St., IN; Xs 
ity. 

sa _ AN.—Scroll Saws and Engines, 
er, N. Y. 

HORACE F. SISE.—Lemon Squeezers, etc., 100 Cham- 
bers St., N. Y. 

HERMAN SONTAG.—Musical Instruments, 
Place, N. Y. City. 

STIRN & LYON.—Toys, Games, ‘ieee and Fancy 
Goods, 20 Park Place, N. Y. Cit 

J. A. WHITMAN.—Fountain ee: Providence, R. I. 

—_— SILVER PLATE CO.--6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

‘ity 


-—Cutlery, 49 Chambers 
of va- 


124 Nas- 


Roches- 


11 Park 





Write to us for information as to 
freight, expressage, or postage from 
New York to your home, on any Pre- 
mium article you wish to know about. 
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All the above Guns and Rifles are of First-class Manufacture. 
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ARARE 
OFFER 


Si rieccics. SHEET MUSIC FREE 


= fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soa 
ny grocer ; cut from each wrapper the — of 3 yy 
Fouy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
= and address, and we will send you free of all 
ense, your own selection from the following 
fate of Sheet Music, oe the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUAR TEE that the music is _ 
bridged, and sold ~y pity A music houses at the 

following prices: 

INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op 316, Strauss 175 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damais,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 7 











Turkish Patrol Reveille, . . Krug 35 
Pirates of Penzance, (Laineters,) . ° D'Albert 50 
Sirens Waltzes, . . - Waldteufel 7 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, . ° * - Suppe100 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . . o . Audran 1 00 
Trovatore, Potpourri, e . . - Verdi 75 
Night on the Water, Idyl, e ° op.93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, . e . « op.68, Lange 66 
VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), - Sullivan 83 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) Audran 49 
When I am Near Thee, — on German words), Abt 40 
Who's Ne my Window, Oshorne 85 
Lost Chord, ° ° . . Sullivan 40 
My Deares* Heart, . ° . ° Sullivan 35 
Life’s Best Hopes, ° . Meininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song ») Archer 35 
Bleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part Song,)Bishop 35 
In the Gloaming, e Harrison 80 
Only be True, ° . . e Vickers 35 
Under the Faves, . ° ° ° Winner 85 
Free Lunch Cadets, e . Sousa 85 


If the music selected ar ery to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your uame and address. If in excess 
of $1,postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give: a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric Soap_a trial long enough to 
now just how good it is. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue use the soap for years, we shall be —. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers —the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. Name this paper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not — a to buy a 
useless article, but one you use every w 


I, L, CRAGIN & GO, scant" 


In ordering music, mention this paper. 


Third and Dauphin Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Suet, 


Mince Meat, 
&c. 


Poultry, 


pers, Salad, Scrap Meat 
for 
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Tripe, Codfish, Cabbage, Pep- 


Sausage Meat, 


F AMILY SIZE, 
PRICE, $3.00. 


FARMERS! 
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The American Agriculturist Sept. Number says, “ We have given 
this Meat Chopper a thorough trial, with most satisfactory results,” 











ACENTS 
Send for Terms. 
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NAEE BACT DE © 


‘TiAl INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OCS," TWARTFORD.CONN. 


Every Farmer and Business Man 


SHOULD BE 


INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 


t@™ Apply to any agent, or write to the Company, at 


Hartford, Conn. Agents everywhere. 








blade. 


MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE, 


Contains Pruning blade, Jack-knife blade, and Budding or Speying 
Cut gives exact size. 
steel, file-tested, and REPLACED FREE if soft or flawy. 


lades carefully forged’ from razor 


Price $1.00, post-paid, or either of the 2 
blades, %5 cents: with large and small knife 
blades, 50 cts. ie We sent 2,000 dozen of 
this knife by mail, in 1882. A 
Planter in the West Indies or- 
dered 50 for his own men. A cat- 
tle man in Australia ordered 25 
for use on his ranch. No knife 
ever met the needs of so many 

eople, and when one went 
into a new locality, it brought 
orders at once for more. 


i] MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
40-PAGE LIST SENT FREE. 








_ NEW Sr} 


CHAMPION 


FORCE PUMP” } 


Has Vacuum Chamber and Air 
Chamber, producing 


A CONTINUOUS FLOW OF 
WATER, 
Beth in Suction and Discharge. 


Works Smoother & Easier than 
any other Force Pump. 
BRASS Cylinders, No Stuffing Boxes. 
ANTI-FREEZING, 

Adapted to all kinds of wells. Fitted 


to attach hose for fire protection, 
sprinkling lawns, gardens, etc. 


LICHT! STRONC! 
DURABLE! 


Circulars and Price-List free, address 


ohew "Webs 
CLARK BROS, evo 


Manf’rs for Territory East of Illinois. 


Sandwich Enterprise Co. 


SANDWICH, ILL., a 
Manf’rs for Illinois and Territory West. "ee 



























W. S. BLUNT, 
100 Beekman S8St,, 
New York, 
Manufacturer of the 


“* UNIVERSAL,” 


*‘ LOTUS,” AND 
‘““NOISELESS” 


Force Pumps. 


Mushroom Strain- 
ers, 


Sand Chambers, 
Deep Well Pumps. 
Garden Engines. 
Orders received, and 
Pumps fitted comple te 
and ready to be put into 
the deepest wells. 
Full supply of Hose, 
‘~ Iron Pipe, and Brass 


oods. 
Send for Circulars. 














TO a or prevent 
Secondary 
FERMENTA- 
a TION. 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and hag eae harmiess to the human sustem. 
SEnp 36 cts. for a sam or forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bois. , $1.50, re- 


ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 














W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 
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MACRAME LACH FLAX THREADS 


(In one pound boxes.) 1883. 
Attractive and 
Useful Occupation for 
LADIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and in- 
structions, by mail, 25 cents. 

LACE DESKS, $2, $2.50, and 
$3 each. 

LINEN THREAD on 
spools (200 yards), in White 
and W. Brown, specially 
adapted for Crochet and 
Lace Work. 

All kinds of FLAX 
THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. For Sale 
by Fancy and Dry Goods 
Dealers throughout’ the 
country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


aj 4 Church Street, New York. 


High Street, Boston, Mass. 


317 and 519 Market St., San “francisco, Cal. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


{'\ 
i, d Oyster Shells 
e) tine Prank ison Pt ase Mili. 


grinds corn and cob. [Illustrated 


<< A 
Circulars and Testimonials sent on »pplication. Address 
Also Power Mills) WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
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YOU NEED | 


i a oF 


EN FIELD ANDO 


gulsse asi GARD 
HAN pBooK® FLOWER SEED PLANTs 
FARM & GARDEN eeu: = 


GARDEN ReouisiTES, 





EsTABLISHED 1845. 


A GUIDE forthe GARDEN. 


150 Pages. Doautitutly Illustrated Colored Plate of 
Flowers. 300 Illustrations. Indispensable to every 
reader of the +t... Agriculturist. Mailed for 6 cents. 
Price List (not illustrated) free. 


ALSO, 


as “3 
ant fe dosd 
a 


mmr 


America 


ZA a ana a 


Beautifully Hinsteased: ¢ deveted me et to 
den 





Its contributors are all acknowledged cree on the 
subjects treated by th 


Valuable Premiums Given to Each Subscriber. 


“ Seasonable Hints,” and ** Answers to Correspondents,” 
in each number, are ‘alone worth the price charged for the 
journal the entire year. 
$1.00 per Year, 3 months trial trip, 30 cents. 

Sample copy and premium list free. 


Persons subscribing now will receive the remaining num- 
bers for 1883 free. 


G#-The American Garden and the American Agricul- 
turist, both for one year, for only $2.00. 


B. K. BLIss & SONS 
34 Barclay Street, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED i838. 





The Subscriber begs leave to offer a strain of 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
which in point of purity, vitality, and superior quale 
ity, shall not be equalled by any. Special efforts are made 
to furnish Market Gardeners and Amateurs whe ap- 
preciate the value of good seeds, and whose trade remains 
steadfast. A trial is invited, and as a guide will mail 
Dreer’s Garden Calender, containing complete lists 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Plants, to 
the address of any one interested in Horticulture. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
SEEDSMAN and rLORIST, 
No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES, 


Natural Flowers, Grasses and Moss pressed on Photo- 
graph Cards, Letter Paper, etc. Fancy Palmetto Fans, 





se 
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.MALLFRUITS 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 
My catalogue gives full intraciions t for 
culture, describes the new varieties, offers Fan 


Ear sias ait @, 8, WALES owtot 








Hardy Clematis 


The best ray’ Climber for Porches, Lattice Work, 
and Lawn Decoration. Send_for Illustrated Catalo a 
JOSEPH KIFT, West CHESTER, 





FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES, 
Hardy Catalpa Seeds, 


CATALPA, PINE, SPRUCE, LARCH, ASH, &c., &c. 
‘All Nursery Grown. Tree Seeds, Forest Trees, by mail. 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, Waukegan; Ills. 


Cc. B. ROGERS, 


THE OLDEST SEEDSMAN IN PHILA,, 
133 MARKET ST., 
SEEDS IN PAPERS SENT PER MAIL FREE. 
Send for his Catalogue. 


fiw to send for our new 
IT Wi A llustrated Catalogue of 
ie 2 and every- 
for on den and 
Farm_(Free). OHN SON. -— ST Ss, 


J 
eed Growers, Philadelphia, euteneiin. 


Best Market Pear. 


99,999 Peach Trees. All best varie- 
ties of new and old Straw ne iNew 
Currants, Raspberries, > 
Blackberry, the EARLY LUS 

early, hardy, good ; single ii ak be Rs 
quarts at one pic king. Send ie fre e cata- 
logue. - S. sIN Sy J 


Moorestown, 

50,000 PEACH. TREES,.— Over 60 of the best 
7 varieties, suitable for all sections, grown from healthy 
natural seed and free from disease. Also a full stock of 
other Fruit and Ornamental Trees. A large stock of Wilson 
Early Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries, Con. 
Col. Asparagus, iedge P lants, and ‘Small Fruit Plants and 
Genera Nursery Stock packed to carry 4 distance with- 
out charge. No travelling agents. Addre 
CHAS, BLACK & BRO,, Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 

























Great Northern and Southern Nursery. 


Catalogues Gratis.--Showing how and what to plant, 
with much valuable information. For Fall of 1883 and Spring 
of 1884, my stock will be full and unusually fine. A full line 
of Peaches and extra long keeping Apples, Keifer and Le- 
conte Pears, Japan Persimmons, Reas’ Mammoth and 
Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, and all 
stock usually found in a first- class Nurs sery. Prices low for 
reliable stock. RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 


1838 y 1883 
is Pomona Nurseries. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


100,000 PEACH TREES 
OLD and Ret varieties STRAWBERRIES 
Raspberries and Blackberries, GRAPES and 
Currants. Fruit and Shade Trees, Plants and 








Vines at lowest rates for pureand genwine stock. Liberal 
ith yt Plates, 
, Parry P 


discount to the trade. 


we eke u 
Free. 


. O., N. J. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES 


ee VT 
MA new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
lof these and many other New and Choice 
varieties of SMALL FRUITS, 
ROSES, 
NDERSON, Cayu 
Motablished 1855. 


ERSEY Q 
JAMES VICE, 
Prince of Berries, 





ECA QUEEN. nion Springs N.Y. 





Palm Leaves, Grass Bouquets, etc. Wholesale List free. 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Jacksonville, Fla. 

















Warehouses fi 


115, 
104, 106. 108 & 1lu Mic: higan s St. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax. Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
rass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


POP CORN. 
7 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE. 115 KINZIE S8T., 


CHICACO, ILL. 
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are used by Hundreds of Thousands of the best Cultivators in the world. They are new, sure to growif decently treated, 


and produce the most gratifying results. ancy will 
how to get and grow them,sendfo VICK’sS 


make the garden Sg and the owner smile. 
FLORA L GUIDE 


If you would know 
for 1884, an elegant book of 150 pages, 2 Colored 


Plates, and 100) iNustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, witn directions for growing. Sent to any 


one for 10 Cents. In English or German. 
yiICK’ STRAT 


S ILLU: LY MA 


r\ 


fine Engravings of Flowers and Plants. Prtce $1.25 a year; five copies for $5.00. 


trial copies for 25 5 Cents. ress, 


wit you afterw rn oie r seeds deduct the 10 Cents. 


NE—82 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many 


3 


Speec'men numbers sent for 10 Cente 


WE SELL 


EVERYTHING For THE 


Priced Illustrated Catalogues Free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 








The New Strawberry, Legal Tender, 


has stood 2 years further trial, and has the endorsement of 
the leading berry growers of this section, and will be ofter- 
ed this fall at $2 per doz.; $10 per hundred ; with liberal dis- 
count to the trade. All the best kinds on the best terms, 
200,000 Kiefer and Lecont Pear Buds, %5 cts. per 
hundred ; $5 per M. Headquarters for the ~y, Prolific and 
Reliance’ Raspberries, the ‘ome for Bt Catalogue and 
Price List free. . GIBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 





OR PRICES New, Extra Strawberries, Gregg 





Tylor, Raspberries, Blackberries, &c., Choice Se ~ 

Potatoes, address Ss. E. HALL, Cherry Valley, Ill. 

z= 

Supplies Country Homes 

Fruit Plants and 

Grape Vines. Bid- 

well—the finest straw- 

berry in the world.—Seneca Queen, Manchester, 

Gregg raspberries, specialties, with a full assortment 

of all the new and standard kinds. Send stamp for 
Descriptive Catalogue. Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, WY. EF, P, ROE 


with Choice Small 
Jersey Queen strawberries; Cuthbert and 
BERRY BOXES & PEACH BASKETS. 
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 §T JOSEPH, MICH. i 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE itIST |i. 
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BEST 
NATIVE 
WHITE 
GRAPE 

EVER 
PRODUCED, 
PRODUCTIVE, 





HEALTHY, 
EARLY 
drops, cracks or shrivels. Bunches large, compact, uni- 
form, beautiful and showy. A good keeper, of excel-: 
lent quality, and pronounced by experienced manufac- 
turers unsurpassed as a wine grape. We court the 
fullest investigation, and invite all to come and see it. 


HARDY, VIGOROUS, 
Hangs on the vine for months and never 











‘JAMES VICK. Rochester, N 


a. 


Put out on terms of special advantage to the vine- 
yardist. Send for circular. 
NIAGARA GRAPE CO., 


Lockport, N. ¥. 
STRONG CONCORDGRAPEVINES 


I. Can mail after Oct. 1st. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now. WM.B.REED 
Chambersburg Nurseri 


Why Go West? 


And risk tornadoes and all the discomforts of semi- 
civilization, when either large or small farms—in a genial 
in the heart of the finest fruit region of America; 
convenient to schools, churches, stores and mills; access- 
ible New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore (which cities afford the best of 
markets for the fruits and other products of these farms)— 











climate: 


by railroad and steamers from Boston, 


can be bought in the State of Delaware on as goed terms 
and for as low prices @ Come at once, or write to 


:AMOS COLE, 


Real Estate Agent, 
Harrington, Kent County, 


POSITIVE CURE 
for the blues free, address Jones of Binghamton, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., also 5- ton freight paid wagon scales $60. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS! 


Non-Explosive Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines. Straw-Preserving 
Threshers, La Dow's Disc and Steel Spring Tooth Harrows 
Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed 
Steamers, ete., etc. WHEELER & MELICK Co., Albany, 
N.Y. Established 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Delaware. 

















* Send for Circular and Testimonials. 
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“THE CELEBRATED 
A. P. DICKEY FANNING MILLS 
Are so well 


known, that lit- 
tle need be said 
% of them. How- 
ever, with their 
latest improve- 
| ments, they are 
considered to be 


best Cleaners 
Separators, and 
Graders of all 
kindsof Grain, 
Seeds, Beans, 





on the Globe. They are. made in § sizes, for Farm and 

Warehouse use or Foreign shipment, they are 

packed in cases of 4 mills each. We also make the 

“' Peerless’ Corn Sheller, Cast Iron Land Rollers, &e, 
For Catalogues and Prices, address 


DICKEY & PEASE, Penntectarere, 
RACINE, Wisconsin. 
This Firm guarantee all their a 


DITCHING MACHINE, 


FOR UNDERDRAININC. 
Will do more Work than 30 Men with Spades. 


Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
Send for Circular. Address 
WM. RENNIE, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee. 












CHURC H ’S 
Hay Elevator and Carrier. 


BEST in use for Mowing 
Away Hay in barns or s stack-" 
pad being adapted for either pur- 
pos Has no egual for Simplici- 
ty, “Durability, and good work. 
The track is self-adjusting, and is easily put 
up. Send for descriptive circular ana areca 
terms tor introduction to L. CHURCH, 
Manufacturer, Harvard, McHenry Co., Illinois. 


ad & CROSS, 


Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 
For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Fultonville, N.Y. 
Rights granted to Manufacturers outside of N. Y. State. 
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RAPPLING HAY FORK i RAILWAY HAY CONVEYOR 


Rae oombination known. Used by thousands. Circulars sent 


Agents "WEEK SYRACUSE, 


wanted. Cc. gs New York. 
OW YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


WITH THE 








MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 


Send forcircular describing latest improvements, 
MASON GIBRS. Homer Calhoun Co., MicBe 





everywhere 
GOOD MEN WANTED esaie<? 
Sie 1E) Dar. Gav callin Gun how Heat 


earning $5 
$10 per day palin our. new braided Silver 
Wioak: White lothes Line, warranted to 
t a lifetime. Pleases at sight. Sells readily at almost 
every house. Agents continually reporting grand 
success. Counties reserved. Interesting Catalogue, Aer 
Address GIRARD WIRE MIALLS, Phila 








OTATO DIGGE 


Send for List of the cheapest, best, most practical 
Digger made. bus. dug per day! Also thousands 
of winter-blooming plants. 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 





A. B. COHU& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Machines, 
197 WATER ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Will issue for 1884a New Illustrated Catalogue, with 100 
Illustrations of the latest improvements in Implements 
and Machines for Farm and Plantation, worth $5.00 to 
Planter, Farmer, or Dealer; sent post-paid t» any part of 
the World on receipt of 20’cents. —Spanish Edition, post- 
paid, one dollar. 

Special circulars Free to any part of the world of the 


66 A “3 53 RIDING GRAIN DRILL. 

. 2 2 Every one Fay agp five acres of 
Grain needs one. Warranted superior to any made. Price 
from $75.00 to $100.00. 


be A. B. Cc. 39 INpiAy CORN SHELLER 

d COB SEPARATOR will 
do —— the work of'a any Sheller in the market. Price 
$10.00 to $20.00. 


MARSH’S CYLINDER BED 


FOOT LATHE! 


& This is a new Lathe, 
andon anew plan,having 
= a Cylinder Bed, which is 
$ much more simple and 
\, Convenient than the old 
Bs style. It has attachments 
for Circular and Scroll 
y Sawing. and — Bracket 
j ew, novel, 
}e a Fand ae bene invented. 
is 2" Manufactured and 
® sold by the 


BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO,,Battle Creek, Mich. 


MATTHEWS’ oriut 


DRILL 
The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners ev ery: 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drillin use. Send for cire 
cular, ora for E 
1883. Made only by HOERETT & Co., 

Successors to Shcenre & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 








Pleasure for A:nateurs 











THE STRONGEST AND BEST 


ENS! LAGE GUTTER 


IN THE WORLD 


Has no equal as an Enailage or Feed Cutter. For 
Ease of Motion it is Unexecelled. For Strength it is 
the Boas of all Feed Cutters. Has swept the board 
wherever exhibited at Fairs, Dairy — etc. 
For Circulars and full information, ad 

BELLE CITY MANUFA CTURING Co., 


Guccessor to Davip LAwTON.) 


1000 REWARD os VICTOR 
AlA 


For A machine hulling as much clover 
~ seed in one day as the 















I)lus- 
trated 


i SA x 


Bi fog, coluee 











Newark MachineCo., Newark, | 
©. Formerly the HagerstownES 
Agr. Imp. Mfg. Co., Hagerstown, Md, 


BEST IN THE ‘Wont 


Palen 





— és 
" PT IU 
Bi 


WOOD- “SAWING MACHINE 


Made in y —— = — pa wa ae —" 


ALSO C 
BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY < CO, Battle Grek ‘Mich. 
Send for Circular axd Price-L 


ine. Wis. 
ee 








The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of windmills that cannot be 
cleaned ef any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No.1 Sieve will separate 
—— Daisy, Buckthorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed, Red Top and Plantain from Timothy, and Timoth 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will seperete ye, Cheat an 
Cockle from Wheat. No.8 grades Fed - Beans and Com. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., | & Co, & 2 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., ican reer 
McCullough’s Sons, B. K. Bliss & eg i Breck &3 San 
U.S. Agricultural dept. a oe Sapengtan, D. 

Prices: Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; N $2.50. _— prepaid, 

Ask your Soeus "Dealer for them. 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 


XCELSIOR iN) 















MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 


HORSE 


26 To 40 IN. 4 
4 CHADBORN & 
) COLDWELL 


/MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Feed your Land, and it will Feed You. 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 
and Acid Phosphate. 


For twenty years have proved to be the cheapest Fertiliz- 
ers in use, because the best. ANALYSIS GUARANTEED. 
Prices reduced. Send for Pamphlet. 


J.B.SARDY & SON, 141 Water St., New York. 


METROPOLITAN 
FERTILIZER. 


Comecest of Blood. 
Meat,and Bone. Equ: 
to the high-priced fer- 
tilizers. 


CUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 








Only $25 per ton. 
Sold only by 
4 H.B.GRIFFING, 
70 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


Silver & cae: Feed and Ensilage Cutters. 


We manufacture eight 
sizes Feed Cutters for 
hand and power. Our 
power Cutters have our 
Pat. Safety Fly Wheel, 
which prevents acci- 
dents so common to 
other Cutters. We are 
the original patentees 
and manufacturers of a 
Safety Fly Wheel, and 
ours is ‘the only one 
that is a success. We 
also manufacture a spee 

cial Ensilage Cutter. 
This machine is large and powerful, and will be found in 
every way adapted to cutting green corn-stalks for ensilage. 
Send for TIllustrated Circular and Price List of Feed and 
Ensilage Cutters. LVER & DEMING 

Please mention this paper. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF°G €0., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 











Salem, Ohio. 








American Fruit Drier, 





and Washing Machine. 
Combined No Stove, Tubs, nor Kettles 
needed. Saves Fuel, Labor, 
Portable and Clothing. 
B.L. RYDER & CO., 
: Furnace Chambersburg, Pa. 


FREE AS A SHOWER, 


address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y., for his 
humorous scale story. 
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Russell & Co.’s Saw Mills 





And SAW MILL ENGINES. 


Are everywhere acknowledged the best. Specially y ganweod to the Farm and Plantation work. 


hey 91 are (Sgnishing secretive em 


loymeut te thousan 


avorable terms to res eusibie A es 
ine, 


ina Engines (or eucral parborce, inclidiue PORTABLE, SEMI-POR TABLE, TRACTION 
e 4 . 4 ar? i a] x 
ae. a. ee . 
RUSSELL & CO. Massillon, Ohio. 








TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


CHEAPEST, BEST AND 
MOST DURABLE. 

It is especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of smail grain elevators, 
portable saw and grist mills, butcher 
shops, cheese factories, cider mills, 

and the running of light machinery 
generally. 

Full wend guaranteed, and every 
boiler insured for 1 year payable 
to the purchaser. 

Can be operated .by any ordinary 
person. uvery engine complete 
ready to run as soon as receive and 
warranted as represented. 


Horse Power, $330 “ 2 ftoxee Power, $325 
Iustrated wnhiont at free on application. 


PAICE M’F’C Co., 
340, 342 State St., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


The Westinghouse 











THRESHING MACHINES, 


Engines and Horse Powers. 


Grain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for sepa- 
rating ay cleaning. 
Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
i to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
Cgver Haller i in addition. 
peed Traction and Plain Engines, posi- 
the most desirable for Lightness, Economy, Power 
and Safety. 10, and 15 Horse Power. Boiler has horizon- 
tal tubes, an is therefore free from the objectionable 
~———: of I macs boilers. 
both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
“a "Gireale ar Baw Mills of most approved Patterns. 
Send for catalogue. Address 


THE WESTINGHOUSE C0., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SOMETHING to HAMMER ON 


‘| For Farmers. 
Save your Ly ~ at the prey u Machine Sho ~ 
having on the farm one of these celebrated AN VILS—fully 


warranted, and of the best material. Best Hardened Cast 
Steel Face and Horn. Address, for Circulars, etc., 
HER & R 


FI Ss, 
Original and Only Manufacturers, 


Two 
tivel 








Trenton, N. J. 





DON’T CONFOUND JONES 


5-Ton $60 Wagon Scale, all iron and steel, with any wood 
e's thing. 


ddress Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 


| 





Hege’s 8 - Improved. Circular Saw Mills. 


With universal Log Beam, £ 







on ia") 
<= Send f Rectilinear, simultaneous © = 
= CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double =$ 
S32 Eccentric Friction Feed. =” 
=e ve 
oA i 

ze z 

ep a2 
es 2S 
58 = , Se 
Manufactured vs Salem, N Cc. 





This Plow contairs the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments cver made in Swivel 
It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot,so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without takiug the 
hands from the handles. 

- Light to draw, firm, strong, 

: 4 = and durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is as strong and will scour equal 
to steel. We also make it of charcoal iron, at a less price. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


Over 8,000 in use. 

ADAPTED FOR ANY FALL OF WATER. 
No more Economical Water 
Whecl ever made. 

Send for new Mlustrated Wheel Book. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liperty Srt., N.Y. 
















“7 Write for circulars and 
particulars to manufacturers, 


Lig Valeyeeg Woes 








djustableRunners “ 
and Marker. _ 





my better row in 
to all inequal- “SS either soft or hard 
ities of ground ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 


mark to 6 inches dee’ sep. 
“Take pleasure in in recommending it. oes the business; is 
well made and will last for years.’'J.S. Collins, Moorestown, N. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” E.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Soctety 


R W DOUGHTEN Manufact'r, Moorestown, 
ae 








Burlington Co., N. J. 














The Bost i is Always the 


’ pooerey Engine, 


Acknowledged by mecha 
nics 

and practical engineers to be 

the most compact, substantial, 








economical engine that h 
a 
been offered to the public. Its 
superior construction, and 
ease of Management, at once 


commends it to those who un- 
derstand the use of 
such machinery, — 
Every boiler and en- 
gine thoroughly test- 
ed before being sold. 
The followi ‘ing prices 

are for engine. boile or, 
governor, pulp, etc., 
complete: 


Horse Pow er, $240 

$280 

roped 

Put on cars. — 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO,. 

Springfield, Ohio, or 110 Liberty Street, New York, 








a Adaresa, 1 “TAYLOR MFC. CO. 
(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa. 





Y WHITMAN’S Fountain 

Pump for washing Windows, 

Bes Carriages, etc. Protects buildings 

from fire, & trees, vines, etc. from 

insects, and canker= 

ling, Country 

BHome,or Factory should be with~ 
Noeeeesoutthe Fountain Pump. 

f : — for large illustrated 

‘ ar J.A.Whitman, Pat- 

entee aed a's Providence R.I, 


Carpenter Saws 


Or any other kind, you can file vourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than Ever. The 
teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sent free 
on Receipt of $2.50 to = az pat of the U nited. bine, 
Illustrated Circulars free. ress 


E. ROTH & BRO. New Oxford, Pa. 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manufactured. 


otato-bu, 











For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & —_— 
Aa@’L Too 
Chicopee Falls, _ 


JOHN DEERE 


PLOWS. 


GILPIN SULKY PLOW, 
DEERE SPRING CULTIVATOR. 


A Complete Line of Hand Plows, Riding and Walking Culti- 
vators, Harrows, Double Shovels, etc. Send for Catalogue to 


DEERE & CO, Manufacturers, Moline, Illinois, 


- TRIUMPH 


cS STEAM. GENERATOR. 


For Cooking Feed, Heate 
ing Water, &c. 

Send for Catalogue C, with arti- 

cles on Preparing Feed for Stock. 


RICE, WHITAGRE & CO., 


35 and 37 So. Canal St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KEMP'S MANURE, SPREADER, 


RIZER 


Fu bvE ER ancy 



























: rcent. of 

a foubles the 2 wos of the 

manure. Spreads even! 

all kinds of manure broad- 

: cast or in drill, inone-tenth 
: thetime required by haad. 

trated Catalogue and full particulars to 


iil 
ian a BURPEB 'P'G 00. Syracuse, Onondago Co, Ne To 
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of receipt. 
proved in ev 


put in a Doll, the 


ake 
tinted cheeks. 


onderful Musical 





4 


a < 
VSS “Thereis ahappy land,” 
Doon,” “How can I leave thee?” “A BC S 
schaft” (German), ‘Tell Aunt Rhoda,” “ 


A Mechanical Wonder. 


Last year we first introduced this 
CHARMING NOVELTY tothe children 
ot America and it is safe to assert 
that no Toy ever devised attained 
such immediate popularity; fully 
aware of its merit we had thousands 
of Dolls ready forthe Holiday trade 
notwithstanding which the supply 
was exhausted early in December, 
and hundreds of children who came 
to our store were feo omer We 
have been accumulating stock for 
the past nine months ana shall en- 
deavor this year to fill all orders the day 

The Doll has been im- 


ery Ww 
year. Instead of the stiff German body 
as in all imported Dolls our_Doll has an 


AMERICAN ADE 

limber joints so that it will sit easily an 
grace any position. ‘Ihe arm is 
of Finest Kid with separate fingers. 
These are positively the finest bodies ever 


pe, and much better and more expensively 
made than the best imported bodies which they 

will out-wear many times. The Waxen 

wir "@ Heads with long hair are of the best French and Ger- 

"A man mi le especially for this Doll and they are as 

beautitul as life, long hair, beautiful eyes and delicately 

We consider them the finest Doll’s Heads 

ever imported into this country, and that without the 


ALONE IS WELL WORTH THE ENTIRE PRICE. THE MUsI- : 
CAL ATTACHMENTis concealed within the body, it is one of 

the most ingenious inventions of the age. Its shape and 7 
location are shown in the right hand engraving. It is | 
a Perfect Musical instrument, a made, not !) 
liable to get out of order and so arranged t 

pressure causes the Doll to ff one of the following airs: 

* Home sweet home,” ** Greenville, 


0! 

uy @ oroom, e 

bless the Prince of Wales,” “ Grandfather's Clock,” *‘Child’s Song,” “Last Rose of Summer,” “Joyful Message’? 

samen, “Old Folks at Home,” ‘Pop Goes the Weasel,” “So many Stars” (German), “‘ Sleep my Child 
German), “ When Ja little bird,” “ Cradle’s Empty,” ‘God save the Queen.” Walking and — have 

long been made, but they aré expensive, soon out of order and do not afford the little ones have t 


Us WEBBER MUSICAL DOLL. 


> 1—}— 
satis Sa 


since last 


with 
d 





are of eful and natural 


ttachment THE DOLL 







—. 


« SINOH AUSAGR NI 


at a slight 


VNNOG VWidad V,, 


”” ** Twant to bean angel,” 
weet bye and bye,” “ Bonni 


sae | 1e 
ng,” ‘* America,” “* Thou, thos reign’st’’ (German), ‘‘Frohe Bot- 


* Yanke ie,” *‘Coming thro’ the Rye,” “God 


and entertainment that our ondertul Musical Doll does, which is the Greatest Novelty 
Cc REN'S TOYS E 


VER PRODUCED and isthe most beautiful and appre 
high, price $2.75. No. 2, 24inch 


child. We can furnish three sizes No. 1, 22 inches 
rice 
oxin 


6 inches high, OCR BEST 


riate present that can be made toa 
OB, 5 er head 
DOLL, price $4.00 uh se Prices include 


25. o. ce 00. e 
All three sizes are equally perfect and complete, but the larger the doll the larger the musica 


attachment and better head. Sent_to any address on receipt of price; fine embroidered Chemise 


25 cts. extra. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. Address_all orders_to 


HE MASSACHUSETTS 


ORGAN CO., No. 5% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








RELIABLE 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Glines’ Slate Roofing 
Paint, which neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. 
Old shingle roofs can be painted, looking much better, and 
lasting longer than new shingles without the paint, for one- 
fourth tre cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles it fills 
up the holes and pores, and gives anew substantial roof 
that lasts for years. Curled or warped shingles it brings to 
their places and keeps them there. This slate paint requires 
no heating or thinning, is applied with a brush, and very 
ornamental. Be sure you obtain our genwine article, which 
is chocolate color, and {sto allintents and purposes s/ate. On 


TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is often preferred, and is acknowledged the 
best paint in the market for durability on meta) surfaces. 
It has a heavy body, but is easily applied ; expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, is a slow drier, and never cracks nor 
scales. One coat is equal to 4 of any other paint. Build- 
ings covered with tar-felt can be made water-tight at a 
email expense, and preserved for years. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 


ROOFINC. 


NEW ROOFS. 

Rubber Roofing being very elastic, is strongly recom- 
mended by Architects, Corporations, Public Institutions, 
Builders, and leading men in all sections; can be laid over 
old shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positive 
satisfaction; will not draw in hot weather; sheds water 
readily, and 1s a strictly reliable article. 


NO TAR OR CRAVEL USED. 


We mail such simple directions for applying, that any one 
can roof his own house. i 
Mills, foundries, and factories a specialty. Materials 
complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Glines’ Rubber 
Roofing costs but about ha/f the price of re-shingling. For 
Private houses, barns, and ——_ of all descriptions, it is 
far superior to — other roofing in the world for conveni- 
_ ence in laying, and combines the ornamental appearance, 
durability, and fire-proof qualities of tin, at one-third the 


t. 
*’MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS. 


Cheap as wood; beautiful colors; newest styles. Send 
stamp for Book of Designs. We can save you money. 


127 Church St., Phila., or N. Y. City. 
a TE SAAN SE 








MAGIC LANTERNS! 


STERROPTICONS 


_ For Pu ne. wonder School an og Ba ions. 
Viewsansubjects | | 2O08inogue, FREE 
C. T. MILLIGAN, fatceserrun 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Again improved for season of 1884. Self-Regulating. No 
Electricity, Clock-work, etc. Can be used anywhere and by 
anybody. Endorsed by hundreds of the leading Poultry 
Breeders. Send 3c. stamp for lllustrated Circular to 

A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. YW. 

‘Artificial Incubation and _Incubators,’’ by 

. M. HALSTED. 135 pages; octavo. Oyer 100 Illustrations. 
The only complete work on this subject. Paper, 75c.; 











Cloth, $1.00. 
ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from \ to 5 iaches in diameter. 
The best and — Washer Cutter 
made. Sent by mail, prepaid to any ad- 

| dress, on receipt of 50 cents. Every 
farmer needs one. Liberal discount to 


A ts. 
WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ss 





FISHES AND FARMERS 


defenceless without scales. 5-Ton Wagon Scales $60. Jones, 





he pays the freight. Address Jones of Binghamton, Bing- 
hamton. N.Y. 





The AUTOMATIC POCKET 
Adjusts itself in the pocket ; notrou- 
ble; excludes dust ; holds the watch 
secure ; protects the case from dent- 
ing, scratching and wearing, Every 
erson having awatch should haveone 
The only reliablewatch pocket. Sent 
for30c.bythe Automatic Pocket 
Co. 517 Market a Leen 
State sizeof watch, Agents wan 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pa 

















q PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE. 
@ Rifos, Bhot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, Nets, 
Fishing Tackle, Razors, £0. sent 0. O. D.for examination. © 


Muskets, Caps, Wads, Shells, Primers, Cartridges, 
Ammunition and Gun Materials of every kind, 
Gunsmith’s Materials, Fishing Tackle, Seines, 
Nets, &c., all at very low Prices. Address 


é 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburg, Pa. 


a 
o 
= 





Cold Water Sheep Dip. 


NON-POISONOUS. NON-CORROSIVE. 


Mixes pertecty with COLD WATER. Isa sure cure 
for all Skin Diseases and Insect Pests of domestic 
animais, and in the Household, destroys all bad smells, 
Every farmer should keep it. 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’! Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


University of the State of New York. 


see 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 
1883. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean ot the Faculty, 


BEES AND HONEY. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


GLEANINGS is a 52-page monthly, published the first of 
each month. A supplement, JUVENILE GLEANINGS, of 16 
ages, is published the middle of each month, thus giv- 
ng reports semi-monthly of the state of culture in 
almost all regions of the globe where civilization ex- 
tends. Terms, $!-00 Per Year. 


ABC OF BEE CULTURE. 

A book of 318 pages, and over 175illustrations. Thisis 
kept standing in type, and corrected several times a 
—) thus when you buy it you are sure of a book that 

Sup tothetimes. Price, in cloth, $1.25; in paper, $1.00. 


PIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
- Our customers now number gn pm | over 150,000 
and goods are pipet to all parts of the world. To 
© improvements and new inventions 











keep pace with la 
our price list is kept constantly standing in type, an 
new editions are printed in the busy season, frequently 
asoftenas once a month. Asamplecopy of GLEANINGS 
and a price list sent free on application. 


A. Tt. ROOT. Medina, O. 








GERMAN CARP. 
A new book of instructions of 140 pages on the culture 
and habits of this great pond fish for the millions. The ex- 
erience and experiments of nearly 80 years of pond and 
ake making, and fish culture. A book for the practical 
man in plain English. Mailed to any one, postage paid, on 
receipt of One Dollar, Also, live German Carp and Goldfish 
sent by express. Send for Circular and Price List. Address, 
GEO. FINLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa, 














Newton's 
E improved cow TIE 
== } Holds them firmly, draws 
— them forward when lying 
v2 down, pushes back when 





——P standing, givs freedom of 

y, head, keeps them clean. 
J /E C NEWTON Batavia Ill 
Vl Vy Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 


BLUE VALLEY HERD. 


One hundred recorded Thorough-bred Cattle, best families 
of Short Horns. Excellent individual merit and colors. 
Six hundred High Grades, best herd in the State. Stock for 
sale. Address me through the mail, or call at the Blue 
Valley Bank, Manhattan, Kansas. 

WM. P. HIGINBOTHAM. 








OM.MAG/E T?R. KUML®R 
- MA 


RISINATOR AND MPNACER RUSINESSMANAC 


The D.M.MAGIE. CO., 


ORIGINATOR AND BREEDERS 
OF THE WEL). KNOWN 


MAGIE OR POLAND CHINA HOGS,./ 








PATENTS 


Wecontinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years experience. 

Patents obtained through vs are noticed in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. ‘This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $8.20 a year, shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Publishers of ScrentiFic American, 87 Park 
Row, New York. Hand book about Patents sent free, 


s 





DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS, 


SPOONER & REA, Proprietors of Keystone Cotton 
Seed Mill, grind Cotton Seed Meal from pure cake. 
Send for Circular. Erie, Pa. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness, 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for 813.50. Call and see 
or send for sample. Also» complete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 
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BURRELL & WHITMAN, 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the latest Apgeovet A 
successfully, and —— the largest profit. 


Catalogue of 52 pag 


paratus for manufacturing thn: and CHEESE most 
ew develo, 


Little Falls, 
New York, 


opments constantly coming out. Send for our Illustrated 


Sewing Machine 








» DAVIS & RANKIN 


170 Lake St, 


Chicago, 
MFRS. OF THE 


FAIRLAMB 


Apparatus and Supplies » 


For Cheese Factories, Creameries & Dairies. 


Complete Manufacturing Outfits a specialty. Send for 
Tilustrated Circular of Improved Apparatus for making 
Cheese and Butter. Alsothe O. K. CABINET CREAMERY. 





HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


UNION = UNION CHURN, 


The Improved 





JOHN S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 





It_is Warranted to be 


Is the Best and all rig rou run no 





MILK CAN 


Cream Gathering, 


AND DEALERS IN 
CREAMERY SUPPLIES: 


200 Cans sent on trial 
Send for Catalogue. 









SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 





All Glass. Easily kept clean. 
&@"Tells you when to Churn, 50c 
Scald, &c. Sent by mail for r 


W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER 


OPTICIAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


risk in i ying one. 


Handsomest Send for Circulars with fall 


Made 


IT IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
jpemeaes oS 


details of either or both these 





1 I ; 
DAIRY — Agents Wanted. <~*fBarticles to the 


UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


Moseley’ s Cabinet Creamery, 
Creamery & & Refrigerator 


Sizes oer pom cow to fifty. 

For families, large and small 
dairies, factories, and for the 
cream-gathering system; for 








WARREN MILK BOLTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 


A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 


A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


POTATOES NOR PUMPKINS 


don’t count but weigh on a Jones 5-Ton Wagon Scale, $60. 






Also, the 











Binghamton, N. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


‘aka oe MILL 






GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 

at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. (S 
R. Cos. of this and gS 

other Countries, m 


Celebrated I X L Foed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is caote, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain in 

rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to he and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price 


Jones he pays the freight. Address Jones of Binghamton, | 
xe U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 


hotels, restaurants, boarding 
schools, and like institutions, 
dnte® dalzying. "Weed elses 
winter dairyin sed eit 
with or without ioe, _ 
Sold strictly on “its Merits; 
St ven as 4 Peseated. ' 
aS AG TED. 





* For Sivesiaes address 
MOSELEY & stop DARD M’f’g Co., Poultney, Vt. 


BUTTER-WO0ORKER 


Operating on the principle of direct 
and powerful pressure, instead of roll- 
ing, grinding, or sliding upon the butter, 
bed orks in the salt as well. Certain, 
any, quick, strong, cheap. Send for 
ful descriptive circulars to the In- 
ventors and SOLE MAKERS 
PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, 


Concord, N. H. 


COLD FACTS. 


Say, send to Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y., 
for free book on scales. 5 Ton $60. 








to feed at the 
ist. Address 








THE INTER OCEAN 


—IsS ONE 


THE ABLEST AND PUREST 





NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED. STATES. 


Its enterprise in collecting news in both Europe and America is 

not excelled by any American journal, and the boldness and ability 
with which it editorially discusses the living issues of the day give 
it a high character as a literary and political publication. 

THE WEEKLY EDITION of THE INTER OCEAN, 
as a family paper, is the equal of any American Weekly Newspaper. 

It is edited with great care in all its departments, and especially 
adapted to the position of fireside friend, both for young and old. 

Its popularity is evidenced by the extent of its Circulation, which 
is now the largest of any similar publication in the United States. 

The postage paid by THE INTER OCEAN on circulation 
last year was 19,609.36. 


The following are the terms on which THE INTER OCEAN 
is sent by mail, postage. paid : 





Daily (including Sunday), per Vear.........---.ceceeseceeeceeeceeseees ©) cere $12.00 
Daily (excluding Sunday), per year...............2..-.  seeeeeeeeeereees 10.00 
Wednesday’s Edition (with Musical Supplement), per year......... 2.00 
Saturday’s Edition (sixteen pages), per Year.........-..-.0.-...seeeees oe 2.00 
Sunday’s Edition (sixteen pages), per year.................. ceeeeeeeeeeee 2.00 


Semi-W eekly Edition (published Monday and Thursday), peryear.. 2.50 


WEEKLY EDITION, per year, - - - - $1.15 


Persons sending ONE DOLLAR AND THIRTY CENTS, 
will receive 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN ONE YEAR 
And the bound volume of 
“OUR CURIOSITY SHOP” 


For the year 1882. This is a book of 200 pages, neatly printed on 
good paper, and paper bound, 








THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is a large eight-page 
paper, with seven columns to the page. About once in four weeks 
it prints four pages additional, making a twelve-page paper. 

In addition to the news of the world, of which it has an admir- 
able condensation, THE INTER OCEAN keeps up with all cur- 
rent literature, publishing the best stories and literary productions of 
the day. Its family departments, which are run under the several 
titles, 


“Our Curiosity Shop,” “Woman's Kingdom,” and “ The Home,” 


are ably and happily conducted, and in themselves constitute a very 
valuable feature. 

In its Correspondence, both American and Foreign, THE 
INTER OCEAN excels almost all contemporaries. In addition 
to its correspondence by mail from Paris, London, and other Hu- 
ropean Capitals, THE INTER OCEAN has each week 


A CABLE LETTER, 


giving all the latest and most important.events of the Old World. 
This letter is sent by cable each Saturday night, and generally occue 
pies from two to three columns of the paper. ; 
Remember, THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN and CURI- 
OSETY SHOP for 1882, only $1.30, 
Sample copies of THE INTER OCEAN sent free on appli- 
cation. 


Address THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago, Il. 
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~ GHEAPEST, BOO OK IN | THE WORLD. 


he New American Dictionary Price onl 


at 00. ¢ Santal ains “eee En ravings and 100 p pages 
n an er ) ever 
This “nectal 3 elegarit yolume is @ ry an Unseen ia ebvened 
knowled; rete well as the best ee Lior inet the world. rbl y beand in 
cloth ea No oe ‘affair, butalarge volume. It conta ns every useful 
word ia t 4, pe language, with its trne meaning, derivation, spelling and 
onunciation, ap aqme of y information upon 
ae lg mr ig 3 Ste History, insaivent landand interest 


bel. 
Dictionary + costs 49,00 Slew 2 hibrary Stuf efe ence. gn avatars 


the 
“We have exam ne the New she. Erege, Says: and find it fs avery 
valuable book,--HousE & Home. ‘We have never seen its equal, either in prieé, 
finish, or cuntents.’""—THE Apvocatse. . ‘Worth ten times the money.”—Tri- 
= A ay ne Dictionary and brary of reference,""—Lxesus 
have frequent occasion to use the New American 
: f gon yd iu our office and regard it well worth the price.”"—CuRisTiAN DNION. 
MPENODIUM K” With the New American Dictionary in the library for reference, many other 
oF EFUL much more expensive works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 
Ab try. history, business, law, ete., is inexcusable in any mad.’ —SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
ticks AN, “A Valuable addition to any library."—N. Y.SUN. ‘*There is more real 
new than in most books at ten times the cost.’’"—N. Y. COMMERCIAL WORLD, 
Note the price, $4. post-paid; 2 copies for $4, 


Teese will 

Extraordinary Offer. cay cr Yen a ge cee 

we — send Free as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 

Fora Club of (5 we wil send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 

Fors Club of 30 we willsend free a Lady's Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch, 

Fora Clu O ¥e will send free a Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch, 
Send a Dotlar at once for asample copy. You can easily secure one of these 

watches in a day ortwo, orduring your lelaure time: evenings. 

As to our reliability we can: refer to the pouiteherent this paper, the commercial 

agencies or any express Co, in this 68 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau | Street, New York 


. THIS SPLENDID 
COIN SILVER HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE 


To any person who will send us 
—wn order for— 


[ NEW AMERICAN 
DICTIONARIES 


At One Dollar Each. 


i person can readily secure 
Fifteen ——— in one or two 
or in a single agyate If 
$s CH 
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zou wanta pew SOL! 


nd want to get it you can 
easily do so, Send at ¥ end 
of the EW 


A 
sec how easy you can get upac ub o 
Ifyou don’t care to get up a club yourself will Eve ff Mi neat 
this to somo person who om you think would like toget the watch. 


. pageillustrated catalogy ores Send money b ip me letter 


r P.O. Money Order, Sendallordersto WO ~ 

FACTURING CO. (22 Nassau Streety New York. 

WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. : November 21st, 1882. 
Find enclosed $30 for 20 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies’ Solid 

Gold Watch, Isecured irty Subscribers in one day; and have several more 

promised, Everyone likes the Dictionary and all I have seen have su 

Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Mo 


Office of the Auditor of the Treasury, Post Office Department, 
World Manut’g Co., Washington, D. 0., Jan. 29, 1883. 

The New American:Dictionary ordered. January.15 at hand, I obtained 
fourteen subscribers in about as man minttes lage Saturday, and find the 
Post Office department is ae good field to work in. Thé book proves to be 
just the thing for office use. I have m any more ‘promised, and will send 
another larger order. Send the silver Watch as premium for.this club. - 


HunpgBens oF TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE ABOVE] Respectfully, ROBERT H. WOoD, 


CORNISH’ S {sit} “ORIENT ORGANS” ONLY $35.00 


including Stool and Instruction Book, and Boxing and delivery on board carahere, The “ Orient’® 

Organ has never Lefore been offered for ote te photo en We are now eelling out all we have in 

stock (about 125) at lee. than aoc bulid. ceo ONLY: 
REA DESCRIPTION ¢ CIVEN BELOW 


5 Octaves, 16 Stops, ‘Sub-Bass, and 2 Knee Swells.. 


CONTAINS 5 SETS OF REEDS AS FOLLOWS: 7 














One Set Large, Powerful Sub-Bass Reeds, of _ Notes, 
Exquisitely Pure, Sweet Melodia “ 
“ Rich, Mellow, Smooth Diapason “ “ “ 
“ ~ Charmingly Brilliant Celeste sa “3. 0 
“Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viela “ “1 “ 
Solid black walnut case, well and substantially made, and elegantly finished and embellished 





=i with fancy frets, carved or and gold t Patent Triple Upright Bellows, which 
Z ure superior to any bellows ever constructed, rollers, handles, Jamp-stands. BT sliding 
fall with lock, and all the latest con and impr + Height, 
sin. ; L-ngth, ‘48 in. ; Depth, 25in. ; Weight, boned, 315 pounds, 
REM EMBER! {it is only necessary to send us references as to your responsibility 
: and Organ will be shipped you on 15 days’ test trial. ir fit wilt 
ce ‘and y freight ; if it does not suit, you can return itand we will pay freight both ways. |t will 
u as an Investment to buy a number of Tg es again. This isan opportunity which occurs only 


pay youre. to obtain an ty AT LESS THAN ACTUAL ILD ; therefore those desiring to purchase will please 
orderat once. Large Illustrated Catalogue Free, Be sure and writetous. Wecansave youmoney, Address the manufacturers, 





CORNISH & CO., Washington, N. J., U.S.A. 








VICTOR TRICYCLES. 
HICHEST CLASS WOR TURES 
“"-STAMP FORILLUSTRATE f 
OVERMAN WHEELG 
HARTFORD,CT 


SEND 3 





Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 


Cider Mills in —s c Fond or Circulars and Price 
PRODUCE COMMIS- i 


SEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 














This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING. 


Costs only $3.25 roots. joxt0 feet, and will lasta 
time on steep or Rat roots. ‘Send for Boo 
references and samples 


INDIANA PAINT AND 5 ROOFING co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


k Circular, 


And 155 DUANE 8T., New York City. 





LGLUE. 














ore 
10th size bertte heey 


#.U. 0° MEARA &. 


Grocers, Stationers, Hardware and 





he 


BEST. ND STRONG 
EQUALLED LIGHTNESS ES 
(JURE MEALTH. 


AND D > FS N NOT. iNJU 


wart sast ia esr h . 





ld Established and of Werle wide 
is Be heriet y First-Class ee 
wn improvement, an 
warranted six years, Ex aoe ame A 

ucements 
’ th: Lower Prices Easier 
Terme than evir before offered. We 


11 parts of the country, 
inuing $20 ‘dows and 810 monthly, 


i regan 10 down and 
Biaaly, Senco comiegeeaag 
BARG ° r Ca 
— List of Red Pr and 

erm 


HORACE ‘WATERS & CO,, 


24 Fiteh Ave.. New York 











FAY’S. . 
WATER-PROOF 


(EsTaBLisHED tw 1666.) 
This Ri ene material. yes 
=~ lengbee is used for roo: 


of ag =? - algo into corgetnene 
les and Catalogue 
Wen F: ¥ & CO., Camden, N. J. 


BUILDING MANILLA, 7 


walls of ade and inelde in place 





We meke the best and cheapest Cider Press Seene and 






eee 





SION MERCHANTS, 


for Circular giving superen advice about SHIPPING ARTESIAN WELL 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe tor PRESERV- WE LL: BORING, DRILLING a MIN: 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. meat ACHINERY 
(RE ee eee ee 


an 


minutes 
for which there 1s always a ready market 


cular and terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine 
®., 163 Tremont ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED fcilthe vest fami- 


Knitting Machine ever invented. Will k 


and how to use, is fully iMustrated cell and highly recom- 
mended in ‘‘ aa Agricultura,” Nov. No., 1819, page 466. 
Bend for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 

wer. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 

inter or and ver? F Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for {llistrated price list and terme to Arents, 


Pierce Woll Excavater Go, Long. ‘Gity, New York, 





—- with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 
will also knit a great roy oe Vinge 
e s 





Lanterns ‘and ¥ 
Sunday Schools, an 


LITTLE FISHES 


have scales, bi 


ton, N. ¥. 





of all kinds and prices.—Views 


eee Public, Exhibit 
ra 6 crery gublect. tor pe x 


foram 
Views for. Colleges, 
rlor En 


Profitable bust 








, lustrated Catalo 








fools let the other fellow ramon 
—_ Scale. Jones of — fica” 


‘Schools 
; tertatsimenis. in6 Ae 
McALLIS Ek Mts Sottelar Pe Nesean St. N. ¥. 
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“60 0 LAUT CHROMO CARDS; 


pack of cards oe te name on, 10 aa 
RING for $1.00. 
EB RING for PH 


T. We —_ send one 
Ting only to one address for 50 cts, 
not co: ia @' this with “the cheap rings 


ofr by other Our Grand Orowning Offer: 


‘This te » bean bstantial PHOTO. 
GRAPH A ‘ALBUM; the bindin & oa 
heavy and rich and is of fine i 
roceo Leather, with elaborate gilt ashe 
and a handsome it clasp. The album has spaces 
for two dozen fall size ph: — pe andis 
very finely finished both ou andin;itisa 
heavy, rich and elegant book and will 
prove # beautiful and valuable adornment to the 
arior table of any home. peal will —_ this 
Peautifel album post paid for on Wee or 3 for 
baer) oa ge U. 8. OAR: A 


U. 8. CARD 00., Centerbrook, Conn 


CARDS. —CARDS. 


W STYLES! Gold Beveled Edge and Chromo Visiting 
Py finest quality, largest variety, and lowest prices. 
CUT THIS OUT 
and send it with 15c. in stamps to Clinton Bros. & Co, 
Cc sutonvinie, Cenn., and they will send you 50 
o Cards with your name beautifully printed on 
them min fancy type, and also send you 


A HANDSOME PRESENT FREE. 


OR EE A A EY ETT TL TRE REELS IS eR 
70 car NAME on 
Cards, Beautif=1 

° | Any with Love 

Friendshi mt Holiday Mottoes, 10c. All New, an 
warranted best pack in the market for 1884. 6 ACKS 
and a Fine raat Plate Ring for 0c. Agents er e 

Book of Samples, List of Premiums, &c., 25c. 

200 New Cards added to our list this season. kaotas 3 
our new cards are the BEST ever produced, and sell at 
be convinced. We 









sight. Send stamp for samples, an 
want agents every where. 


NORTHFORD OARD WORKS, Northford, Conn. 


Orr 0s >in 10g 


AQ Transparent 1Q© 25 Fioral Bird Chromos, 19" 
20 Chroino, large 105 % 25 cut kage, with name, 167 


B D | 
12a pr IO, 128 i 
ev" J nam 
12 Be eer feccd Bletat Broan aud Puotgeraph, 
STAR CARD CO» Sere ‘Conn. 


40 i “ nF no .. a 





aed beat pack al for erst, Jones & ry Si 


us; no ane fir 
saltion Sor rh yay at 


hes the origin h'us ed, tht a Ton - 4 
short pame be printed e thout ot 

name invisible, the designs are new. Hrd tuok our artist 
three months to L— They are fp printed 
on heavy d,and tonature. If no ted, 


a8 represen 
our meney ded. ustrated maium List sent on 
Lee edie TONES & CO” Neaseea, Nox: 


FREE! FREE! PREE! 


for’ So eeu A he Sipmrace Wet at 


Gkrds ever sold, or $0 for 10 cents. 
re we give an elegant a 
died Knife, . nts’ ts Large ) Sem le Book Slosteaa 


a Pa Robes okew Haven frnaneo Cenn. 
VISITING GARDS, 3°, Chrome, Mare bongs 
VISITING GDS, SHES ats fe 
trad ol wi eng arder gent premiums given. itius 
Gilbert, ei M. fun‘ of Samples, Conn. 
() site Large on lotta all Gold aad 


6 
and this Beautiful Relist Go 
Ring, Be, for of ta We cee ‘Agent's 


to be sce Sees doe Le gia, Large An ‘Atbum of Imported Cards 
ALLING BROS., Northford, Ct. 











Mechanics, Mill O , Manu- 
FARMERS, = ag Builders, Mines. ‘Merchants, 





ete. — 4 in a Lge ire « ~ aL apestans a 
an MemuAy »% work contain’ 8, 
mete Cg a lustrlat Facte, 
Ee u 


Trades, A $5 book free by malt for for $2.50, worth { 
weight id 4 Mechanic, Farmer, or ines Man. 
Jone Wa: ued. ure sale ev every where. agent reports 
5 earned in 6 dayee pnatier has ‘paid for two forme. 
‘or =< es socripave e circular and agent’s terms, 
eddress J. F. OGILVIE & CO., 81 Rose Street, New York. 





HOLMAN Se ase 


the NEW ‘TEs 


With th the » Porables of eur Lord and dsomely 
with Ten Full Page Engravings. 
Bibles Contain 2000" Pages 2500 Illustrations. 


. Handsomety Bound. Energetic Agents. 
e pony) on» Ry a 
J. HOLMA °. Philadelphia. 


FINE IE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS Ms =, Plsegremones 
*iifaatrated Ca 





umnennastahsml AGRICULTURIST. 





[OcToprR, 











CARDS & KNIFE FREE! 





| Perse’ designs; Bird, Floral, ~ Gold Panel, German, 

O rata: and Oriental V jews, Summer, Ww inter, Moonlight eee | 
arine Scenes, all pa ere colors on superfine enameled board 
with your name in fancy t; 11 - and this beautifal 
Pearl Handi Four for $1.00, Thus by 
€suk’s of your friends to send wi v Sait ms 4 an elegant 


and a LOVELY PACK 250 
CAXTON PRINTING \  Northford, Conn. 





Satin Enamel Chromo 

Cards, 10c. Latest Im- 

ported designs, or 25 ex- 

tra, no 2 alike Chromos, 1c. 

. Guaranteed to be the finest packs 

! al R acks of either and this 

Ele DBs or a Beautiful Im- 

poston Silk Handkerchief for # ted List of each and 

nts’ Tinasirate List of New Pre- 

miums, with Large Sample eBook, usrantee good 
work and satisfaction, F. W 


RUSTING © Kew Haven, Ct. 
VISITING CARDS 50 Chromes, Latest Desi 
» two aitke, 10 cts. 4 packs $1, or 4 
Large size Chromos, 10 cts. E legant premiums given. Illus- 
trated list with each order. of Samples, 25 cts. 
E. D. Gilbert, P. M. Higganum, Conn. 


=» 50 Beautifal, Imported Chro- 
sme Cards, with name in fanc type, 

¥10c. This pack includes a ke 
latest, best and most popula 
styles ever issued. 11 packs and 
this Beautiful Seal Ring, for $1. Get 10 
of your friends to send with you, and 
thus get your own pack and an elegant 
Ting free. Stamps taken. 

ROYAL CARD Co., NORTHFORD, CONN. 


RESSES. Cards, & P largest 
P 25 ie | itty stig in peed r end 


stamp for catalogue. Githens & Bro.,P.O. Box 94. la.,Pa. 




















} ERD BOOK Guernsey and Sommay Comes aoe 
Thorough-bred and Grade Guerns Jerse 
Lincoln, Hampshiré Down and South Down eh Ches' Ad 
White, Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Scotch Collie 2 Shep. 
herd Dogs, and different yorsoties of Poultry. Bred and 
ond sale by ee WALTER & SONS, West CHESTER, CHESTER 

me and see our stock, and select for yourself. 
tw*sena stamp for Circular and prices. Mention this paper. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EW CALENDAR of the 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 








Keanutifully Illustrated. 64 SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends send names and addresses 
t BE. TOURJEE, Frankl'n Sq., Boston, Mass: 
The Largest and best a; nted Music. a, —— and 
drt School, and HOMESr for young ludies, in the world. 





oAT ENT STA 


=™ will secure 17 pages of New Music, 10 onal 
ead of Musical News and Instruction, a full page 
oO Lithograph Portrait of some musical celebrity, and = 

much valuable information. Send stamp to 

WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. - 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD DO S80. 


THOSE unac coy a — Fm Bane pate oh of New 
York, whic hich claims to . literary, scien- 
tific, commercial, and “amity we newspaper or the eer can 
test the merit of ‘its claims y sending a postal card fora 
ang copy, or, better yet, 30 cents for a month’s 
“Trial Tri Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


An Impartial Commendation. 


(FROM A SUBSORIBER’S LETTER.) 


Y wife gives me permission to fill this blank 

and say what I think of the paper. I be- 

lieve that our subscription began three years ago. 
Before that we used to borrow it of a neighbor, 
and when we could get it no longer in that way, 
we had to subscribe. We like it so well 
that, with but little leisure and with acccss to 
many papers and’ magazines, we always FIND 
'TEME to read the Christian Union through. 
We like its Christian spirit, its literary excellence, 
its intellectual ability, and its independence; but 
it was all wrong on the Chinese 


question. Respectfully, , 
send 15 2-cent sfamps 


WHY NO for four weeks’ trial 


of a paper that draws out such a letter 
as the above? Address 


Ta “<4. W.,” 
20 Lafayette Place, WN. Y. 
No Free Specimen Copies. 














Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILES! 


or STEA 
HORSE. or MHLAND Po POWEN WLND, 
ossessing great ca 
es ity very EGnpaclty” a =| 
do just what we claim. for it, 


Send for tl Titustrated Cat. 


'RHE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL €0., 


New Haven, Conn. 












The Watertown 
WINDMILL 


rHE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 
catalogue A 
H. A “BABCOCK 
BUGGY CoO.. 
Successors to H. H. Babcock 
& Sons, Watertown, N. Y. 


Gj OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 

















Manufacture the Stover in 
Windmill, as well as Geared Windmille ni 
all —_. for running Grinders, Shelters 
Sawa, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operated 
by Pumping Windmills. Corn’ and Cob 
A. Double.faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
V AK] tivators, Write for Ny and A Co” 

FREEPO NE CO 


s reepor', he 
Sole Owners. Proprjetors, and Manufacturers of the 
Stover Wind Mill for the ‘Suited States. 


EW TELEPHONE 


For Private Lines. Pat’d. Unquestionably the Best, 
Works 2 mites, Pat'd Wire; Late Improvements, 
Circulars free. Amplifying Tel. Co. leveland, O, 


FIVE TONS OF FUN 


free. Address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. ¥., 
also 5-Ton Wagon Scales, $60. ites 











STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Published and for sale Dy the Orange Judd Company, 
751 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.} 


Farm and Garden. 


Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book abi 
Barry's Fruit Garden. New and Revised Eattion oe 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing.............. 1 


Broom-Corn and ae ecccvceces paper, SO cts.; cloth 
Curtias on Wheat Cult pase = 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Cultur 3 
Fiax Culture. (Seven Prize ae 
French's Farm — 
Greg egory on Squas . 
Harris’ Pad m «meng ior Yo ORE OIE,...ccse.secsedes 36 
Henderson’s Gardeniug for Pleasure........... .. valebisd 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit............. » 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition 
Johnson's How Crops Feed.. 
Johnson's How Crops Grow.. 
Leland’s Furm Homes, In-Doors & Ou or 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea................ 
Oemler’s Truck-Farming at the Sonth..................- 
Onions—How to Raise them | IE 
Our Farm of Four Acres............+ paper., 80c.; cloth.. 
fan's Momey in the Garden. .......ccscescscsscccccccsece 
tley’s Potato Pests............... paper, 50 cta.; cloth.. 
te Ane Profit in my a 
Silos and Ensilage............. 


arm Ec! . 
Stewart’s Irrigation 1 for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 
WE BOs OE BP BOTT sss. cis cccccccpseineasces e0ecescecoese 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and ee eccccess ce . 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Fa 
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Bie a Satie 
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Horses. 
pometege’ s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo... 750 
Dada’ erican Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth... 2 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, E'S mOs.............0.00+ 18 
Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers. Sankedocssvecsasees ne 
URES OI OD TED EUS © POOR. cnc opcccccaceracegscercsecscense % 
UN SENN... ovnacnocncasdsmicccecsotsccoccesncersetss 100 
The Iiorse, How to Buy and SelL.. ban edaesicncesc ae 
TS ns oo oc ecco scqcespas aces monepreqnanpesece 10 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allea’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and pores Ed. 2 
Allen’s 7. 1" »’ Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ee 1 
Armatage’s Ever: bo His Own Cattle Doctor. ae 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Baitin, 1 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, ?2@me. 1 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Sve, cloth 2 
Guenon 4 Milch COWS... ..cosseeccceceees 1 
Harris on the Pig........ dé coveoversecceoteoses ae 
Hayes’ Angora Goat.......cccccccceccccccse-seccccccgoccs oun 
ER a Pee errr } 

1 

1 





uincy (Hon. Josiah) on foiling mia pasdameereencccaws 
dall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry.. hebnbweads 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry ‘ 
Sve wart’s She) epherd's Ma Manual. (New & wig Ed.).. 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle. ............sccececcecers . 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog........ pi ceAsusbdgupeetese 1 
Youatt on SHEEP... ..0..00 coor oc: cvcccccccere pevasaces Le 
Send postal eard for our finely Il!ustrated 82mo. Catalogue 
of 250 Publications pertaining to Rural Life. 


ORANGE JUDD 00. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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